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PREFACE. 


XN  the  Work  which  we  now  give  to  the.  Pabfic^  we 
are  about  to  lead  its  attention  &^%  a  subject  of  great 
importance.  When,  in  1 800,  we  presented  to  it  the  first 
fruits  of  our  reflections  on  the  question  of  the  Colonies^^ 
we  could  only  have  in  view  then  to  lay  before  it  the' 
principles.,  or  great  outlines  of  the  Colonial  System. 
Our  eflbrts,  at  that  time,  only  extended  to  the  demon* 
stration  of  a  theory  which  awaited  the  confirmation  of 
&cts.  It  has  not  had  long  to  wait  that  confirmation-— 
for  in  the  times  in  which  we  live,  the  wing  of  time 
follows  close  upon,  when  it  does  not  outstrip,  the  pen 
of  the  writer,  and  we  can  commonly  soon  determine 
what  opinions  to  hold  tfpon. the  merit  of  all  kinds  of 
theories.  */•  ••*•.*   :-*. 

Since  the  period  at  wliiih;W>.wip1te/ fe     have  ap- 
peared,  if  we  may  so^pew,;torAage  themselves  under 

•         ^     #     •    •  • 

the  order  of  the  principles  whidH  :we*'  then  announced 
— and  the  Colonial  System,  which  at  that  time  seemed 
only  to  be  shaken,  has  since  undergone  a  total  change. 
Among  the  principal  fiicts  wh^ch  have  occurred  in  that 

*  The  author's  former  work,  entitled,  Les  Troii  Ages  des  Colonies, 
Ptotty  1802,  of  which  **  The  Colonies"  is  a  sort  of  revised 
with  modi  new  matter^— T. 
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Itime,  there  are  itereral  wliich  we  may  he 

I  point  out  as  the  necessary  coDsequences 
be  which  already  began  to  be  remarked  in 

-thus  we  have  announced, 
Istolution  of  the  equivocal  state  in  which 
then  stood  with  regard   to    France,  as 
I  in  a  complete  independence,  as  soon  as 
Us  should  appear  to  favour  it ; 
Lntiuoance  of  insurrections  among  the  Ne- 

luccessive  and  forced  conquest  of  all  the 
I  England,  not  to  gaiu  them  for  herself,  but 
Intage  of  her  commerce,  leaving  them  to 

lishes  witli  regard  to  the  sovereignty ; 

fccided  and  incotitestiblc  superiority  of  the 
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skle.    It  is  Qod^r  rfidter  erf*  dies^  mnd  in  some  nin^ 

tur^  induced  by  them,  tfaet  we  again  venture  to.eall 

the  attenttoB  of  the  Public  to  the  consideration  cif  the 

most  important  question  with  which  it  can  be  engaged 

««i-for  it  is  rather  an  apptol  to  the  public  attention  re* 

kting  to  the  Colonies,  than  a  treatiae  upon  tbem» 

ivfaieh  we  have  pretended  to  give«    Let  others  go  over 

the  whole  of  the  course*~we  have  only  desired  to  show 

the  entraiioe  and  the  exit,  to  place  th#  stakes  upon  the 

groond,  and  induce  others  to  cuter  upon  it — a  careei( 

Jong  and  large  enough^  and  where  diere  ii  spane  for  alU 

The  division  of  the  work  was  pointed  out  by  tbf 

very  nature  of  its  suli^t— it  was  natural  to  oomiipennt 

with  a  short  exposition  of  the  facts  relative  to  the  eirta- 

Uiahijse&t  of  each  people,  frooi  their  discovery  to  the 

latest  tmatks  which  have  iixed  the  condition  of  each# 

Such  mn  analysis  appears  *sui^ieht  ^  giv^  that  portion 

of  information  which  ev^  one,  in  otf  linfesy.  ecipeotf 

»  * 

to  obtaii»— those  wbb  /ifffiuM  desire  more  profound 

views  must  turn  to  that  abund^nf  source  of  ioformf- 

tiofit  the  eelebrated  work  of  Raynal-^^urs  will  serve 

them  to  correct  some  notions  of  that  writer;  (oo  roueh  ^ 

admired  at  the  time,  as  well  as  too  mud^  vituperated, 

and  to  compare  the  order  of  things  which  h^  has  traced, 

with  the  order  which  exists  in  our  days »  for  if,  in 

point  oi  time,  there  are  but  a  few  years  of  interval 
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lynal  and  us,  in  point  of  facts  there  are 
limself  could    not  recognize  the  world  to 
vritings  introduced  us — the  painter  would 
is  own  picture.     Such  is  the  effect  of  the 
bange  which  has  been  operated  in  the  Co- 
concussion  given  to  these  countries  by  the 
las  been  felt  still  more  forcibly  than  in  the 
selves  in  which  it  originated  ;  and  fixed  in 
is  in  full  activity  in  the  Colonies.     Th« 
lange  in  the  Colonial  System,  which  must 
bltowtheemancipationof  Spanish  America, 
most  extensive  result  of  that  great  event, 
:s  totality,  wc  call  the  French  Revolution. 
lity  vvitli  wliifli  these  changes  tiaveoccurrcd 
^is^vitl^noderatioi^alculatio^ 

VBBfACEn  vii 

« 

discretion^  and  search  in  it  rather  for  approximations 

f  I      »  ■  ■ 

than  for  certainties — it  is  only  under  these  relations 
that  we  present  our  own  calculations^  and  that  we  de* 
mand  that  they  should  be  judged.  The.  principles  of 
the  Colonial  System  naturally  follow  this.detail  of  histo- 
rical  facts ;  and^  finally,  it  has  been  thought  nec^sary 
to  inquire  what  the  colonial  countries  may  become, 
and  for  that  purpose  to  enter  into  the  question  of  the 
vrar  of  .Spain  with  its  Colonies.     The  fate  of  Spanish 

America  will  be  that  of  all  the  Colonies ;  for  that  mass 

•  •         • 

18  too  powerful  not  to  carry  every  thing  along  with  it, 
in  the  direction  which  itself  takes. 

In  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  a  Colonial  Congress, 
as  well  as  on  the  friendly  intervention  of  Europe  in 
the  quarrel,  we  had  a  view  to  the  general  interests  of 
Europe,  and  to  the  particular  interests  of  Spain,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  those  of  America,  which  in  fact 
suppose  the  two  first.  The  ruin  of  the  first,  and  the 
torment  of  the  other,  must  be  prevented.  But  why 
should  we  devastate  America,  to  the  entire  loss  of  the 
whole  world?  For  nothing,  now,  can  change  the  fixed 
state  of  things;  it  remains  only  to  terminate  the 
matter  in  the  way  least  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
each.  America,  delivered  to  a  crowd  of  leaders,  who, 
without  any  ties  among  themselves,  portion  it  into  a 
thousand  parts,  will  be  every  where  destroyed ;  it  will 
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rofitable  to  Europe,  and  will  fall  into  the 
■  Asia  Minor  and  the  anarchical  pacba- 
!>ttoman  empire,  if  we  do  not  hasten  to 
those  centres  of  authority  acknowledged 
■ality  of  nations,  beneath  whose  sanction 

of  Europe  with  America  can  alone  be 
d.  Tlie  anarchy  of  America  will  be  the 
erty  to  both  worlds,  while  her  good  order 
:  their  opulence  and  their  repose.  Already 

are  felt  in  Europe,  and  we  must  entirely 
s  from  the  true  state  of  the  country,  not 
the  double  want  of  money  and  supplies 
oubles  of  America  have  caused  it  to  suffer, 
s  of  more  than  six  mines  of  Mexico  have 

VBSFAXHEL  is 

wert^  Dfttmralixed  in  £qnip»«*-that  amntrf  lives  uitdo^ 
a  teopeBtuaiit  sky^  whieh^  changing  only  the  kinds  ef 
ita  phigues,  makes  Ae  paleness  of  fiiipi&e  suoceed  to 
war,  and  doobks  by  want  the  ravages  of  the  sword. 
What  lesottfoes  wonld  fiiintrng  Eorepe  find^  if  sho 
fonld  but  reaeh  them,  in  the  harvests,  of  Aaaerica  and 
die  mittea  of  Metioo,  where  the  earth  rewania  the  h^ 
bottrs  of  man  in  a  proportion  miknown  Aere )  And  it 
ia  not  ooly^  to  the  present  moment  diat  we  are  to  look^ 
kRBt  to  the  fiitnre  {  for  we  must  not  coneeal  the  embap* 
iMsments  which  will  be  caued>  in  the  bosom  of  £n« 
Wpt,  by  the  iacilitieSy  and,  as  it  were^  the  open  roadsjt 
ttoongh  which  every  one  may  now  attain  that  ediiF* 
cntiou  wbicby  not  long  since,  was  in  die  pos8essio» 
aoiy.af  certain  classes.  It  is  safer  at  present  to  count 
on  ittslTnetion  than- emplojrment,  on  industry  than  on 
ricAes,  people  of  business  than  business  itself.  Wo 
m^  say  that  in  some  measure^mong  the  first,  the  foms 
outweighs  the  thing  itself.  This  inequality  will  be  al« 
ways  increasing,  from  the  modern  organizatioD  of  so- 
ciety; and  surely  it  would  be  a  happy  thing  to  be  ablo 
to  open  means  to  that  vast  number,  whose  facultiea 
are  so  ftur  above  their  fortunes,  favoured  by  nature  wids 
her  gifts,  and  repulsed  by  the  neglect  of  society.  Tbn 
Cokmies,  whether  we  consider  the  field  which  they 
open  ii^  tbimselves,  or  the  wide  pursuits  to  which  thejr 
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itrcmely  fit  to  be  employed  for  the  assistanot 
in  furnishing  the  means  which  it  waots  ia 
he  supply  of  a  part  of  its  own  great  family. 
d  personal  feeling  have  induced  us  to  point 
igcrs  which  arise  to  royalty  and  the  Catliolia 
om'ihc  prolonged  struggle  between  Spain 
;a,  and  the  feuility  which  is  given  to  the  iirat 
ii  its  fate :  we  are  the  more  drawn  to  make 
ation,  because,  in  the  number  of  American 
IS  which   we  have  seen,  we  liavc  not  met 
hich  included  a  single  word  referring  to 
1  the  contrary,  all  are  struck  with  a  deep 
liicanism,  and  lean  more  to  the  institutions 
:ed  States  than  to  those  of  Europe.     The 
1  much  Ihe  greater,  as  no  country  equals 

pKEPAce; 

on  these;  but  among  tHese  three  great  intbrestt,  thit 
which  cyver-rale9^  and  by  far  surpasses  all  the  others^ 
is  without  doubt  that  of  the  Colonial  System.  Whiit 
has  passed  in  the  Colonies  carries  back  the  world  to 
the  epoch  of  the  discovery  of  thecolonial  regiens,.  and 
in  the  assignment  of  their  proper  class  to  the  two 
epodis,  the  decision  is  not  difficult ;  fbr'  there  is  all  the 
diflferenoe  between  the  one  and  the  other  that  there 
is  between  a  sketch  and  a  finished  picture. 

The  revolution  in  the  Colonies  is  not  a  matter  of 
chance/  nor  unexpected ;  it  is  only  theticcessary  result 
of  the  developement  of  the  elements  of  which  they 
were  composed  ;  the  growth  of  the  seeds  which  were 
sown  on  them ;  of  the  institutions,  and  of  the  men 
which  have  governed  them.  On  comparing  the  prin^ 
ciples  of  the  Colonial  System  with  the  plans  adopted 
by  the  people  of  Europe  in  the  administration  of 
their  Colonies,  we  shall  find  that  the  only  people  which 
has  had  notions  truly  colonial  is  the  English.  In  the 
Colonies^  as  well  as  elsewhere,  nothing  is  the  eflfect 
of  chance;  chance  is  the  idol  of  the  blind^  War* 
shipped  by  thoughtlessness:  reason^  on  the  con* 
trary,  admits  nothing  as  the  proof  of  events  but  the 
nature  of  things,  observation^  and  experience.    It  b 

people  io  particular;  2.  Because  it  is  evefjr  where  promised,  and 
partly  aeoooiplislied. 
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nhe  Bcparation  of  America  from  Spain  has 
Y  attnbuted  to  Napoleon :  he  only  accelerated 
■t  of  the  publication  of  their  divorce:  it  is 
Ihe  cut  the  cable  which  bound  them  toga* 
■ime  had  already  reduced  it  to  a  thread,  of 
(ersion  in  the  water  had  concealed  the  feeble- 
|nc  time  after  it  was  broken.  If,  instead  of 
»  power  to  conduct  two  direct  wars  against 
It  powers,  at  sea  against  England,  on  land 
Issia,  Napoleon  had  employed  the  strength 
I  in  securing  the  independence  of  America, 
Besides,  which  he  regarded  as  written  in  the 
lof  nature  and  of  necessity,  lie  would  have 
lurope  and  France  from  those  chains  wjiich 
iperiority  of  England  imposes  on  thei 
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the  pnmp&ntf  wtAch  it  difbaes  thmigh  anokiMMtflb 
tttend  tiie  limitt  oi  liberty,  to  inultipty  oommtPoU 
Telations— to  regtrd  die  wcaltk  of  the  workL  as  M 
oommon  fund  created  by  Prondeooe,  from  which  tkh 
member  of  the  great  family  of  mankind  may  dranij 
according  to  his  labovr  and  his  industry— >-to  abjoM 
the  jealoos  and  odions  maxims  of  ancient  trade  i«tit 
tench  nations  that  it  is  not  their  interest  to  nsle  Of«» 
one  another,  bnt  only  to  trade  togetheiw«to  €ttk^ 
goish,  or  at  least  to  preirent,  by  this  eonchiet^  the  causei 
of  restraint,  ofruin^  and  <tf  wars  :sncb  has  heao  the  end 
whidi  we  proposed  to  onrsdves :  we aM  f&A  howim 
compatible  it  is,  with  the  appearance  even  of  ^ekvaAing 
or  a  design  to  abase  any  on»«— of  swelling  tfie  pewes 
ot  some,  and  afflicting  others.  The  flatitMers  and  the 
detractors  of  nations  are  as  odious  as  the  flatterers  asid 
the  detractors  of  individuals*  All  that  can  be  aaid  iff 
the  odonial,  commercial,  and  maritime  conditions  of 
various  nations^  consists  in  fiwts;  let  these  he  de» 
etroyed,  and  it  will  cost  us  nothing  to  acknowledge 
our  error;  but  as  they  now  stand,  let  nobody  be 
enmged  to  see  them  exposed ;  thus,  when  we  calonlaita 
the  power  of  fingfaund,  and  the  force  of  the  douUn 
lefw  with  whidi  ehe  morea  the  world,  hfr  eiqpital  ead 
her  isidustfy,  let  Mt  our  leadera  attempt  to  disoorat 
either  n  intentioQ  tooeerwrateher  reeQnrees,ortoleesesi 


•»»r  opinion,  relating,  to  the 


ciematids 
A>ctriiiei 


o         *w     in  caiculati 
-*~  ««  Kmi..  wid,i„  „fci.fc  ^  ^^ 

W»».  When  thwe  an.  „n*  *!..:_  _ 
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otttragM  do  ewlitoiheoaiiie.of  %iaiiiy  they^ureJkin^ 
Kog  a  Iiatred  ioitbe  bcMoins  of  the  Americans  wbidi 
nothing  ^ill  eKtangfush;  they  hare  made  all  the  interest 
of*  the  jtragical:'dramA  be  ftk  for  America ;  they  have 
awakatied  theicrael  recoUectioa  of  those  atrocities  which 
first  gave  to  Spi^n  the  dominion  of  those  countries ;  but 
the  times  are  changed :  and  those  means  which  then  ena- 
bled her  to  succeed  will  now  ruin  her.  All  kingdoms 
h^¥e  changed  their  names^  their  aspects^  and  their 
masters*.  One  only  remains  unsbaken,^  imperishable^ 
and  immutable— -reason^  humanity^  nature,---^  bond 
which  every  endeavour  4oi>reak  will  but  render  mora 
lasting.  In  viewing  an  entire  and  immense  pec^e, 
devoted  to  extermination  in  the  name  of  the  rights  of 
sovereignty^  it  is  natural  to  inquire,  whether  nations 
have  been  made  for  sovereignty,  or  sovereignty  for  na* 
tioDS ;  if,  while  in  the  social  system  all  proceeds  from 
them^  ought  not  all  also  to  refer  to  them;  if  it  be 
much  to  declare  a  whole  people  rebellious  what 
must  it  not  be  to  see  a  whole  world  declared  rebel* 
lious  by  a  part  of  another  world,  which  gives  coiti^ 
mend  to  the  former,  to  offer  itself  up  a  sacrifice  to  its 
owa  interested  views  2  for  this  is  the  i^rbole  gipuod  of 
quarrel  between  Spain  ^nd  Ainerica.  TbutaiUancc 
would  be  indeed  hofy^  which  sho^ld  ta)(e  in  hand  this 
facre4  ^^^^  4^d  whicb  shoold  put  a  final  tf rm  to  tbo 


*^»*«  6mn  if  pa^,,  ^ 

»  •tre-Stb  «rf  i«  iyi^  ^ 
■**"•«  the. g«.„rf,W^, 

•;«yti>»8rmnat«re,inthe.a 
k« -oceeded  «id  wppj.^^^  , 

^«tob.  topped  by.fc^^^^ 
^--Im  b«„eh«  after  tl.,i,^^„ 

TTf"'  ^  *-  ••"-ncipatio. 
^*h-t<«unt^,iti,«,„.„^^^ 

»«  »Hiote  w«rH ;  ibr  wh« 

^"W' »«d  ft™  to  a^ , 
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•ad  ItidM^  w«  sbull  see  that  the  seas  will  teladea 
with  the  productioDS  which  these  iatoured  climates 
•ball  ezchaoge  with  each  other*.  When  the  only  te^ 
gttlations  between  the  earth  and  man  shall  be  labour 
and  industry,  we  will  know,  foMbe  first  time,  what 
the  Borld  can  do.  Till  now  it.  has  had  but  a  forced 
and  .constrained  direction :  the  emancipatron  €>i  Ame- 
rica will  lead  it  to  know  its  power  and  its  strength, 
and  will  unite  all  the  parties  and  all  the  Ulcgits  of  the 
globe,  which,  separated  and  withheld  from  each  other 
by  the  prohibitive  laws  of  every  nation^  have  never 
been  able  to  mix  U^ethen 

History  tells  lis,  that  the  ferocious  companions  of 
Almagro  and  Pizarro,  when  they  arrived  at  tlie  sum- 
mit of  the  Cordilleras,  with  Peru  under  their  feet^ 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean  before  their  eyes,  fell  on  their 
knees  as  they  viewed  the  new  earth  and  the  new  seas 
Ivhich  they  descried  from  the  top  of  those  iCy  suin- 
mits,  overwhelmed  with  the  weight  of  the  bounties 
which  Providence  had  given  as  thcr  reward  of  their 
courage :    astonishnient    and   gratitude   united  cast 

^  See,.  ^  The  hthmuf  of  Panama  considered  as  to  the  practi- 
cabni^  of  its  affording  a  route  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  in^ 
Dori^  of  that  roate  (if  practlcaible)  to  the  knd  route  by  Buenqf 
▲yres,  la  reply  to  the  mistakes  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewy  by  Wil- 
Um  Walto09  Esq.*'  Colonial  JouaNiiL,  VoL  IIIw— T. 
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,  whose  breasts,  as  well  for  the  sake  of  their 
or  their  crimes,  nature  had  armed  with  a 
e  impenetrable  than  that  which  the  poet 
>  the  first  navigator.     What  these  men  felt 
:  we  yield  to  the  same  emotion  of  surprige 

when  we  contemplate  in   imagination  tfaa 
liieh  American  emancipation  will  pour  on 
0.     The  fancy  is  too  barren  to  represent 
cts  are  too  weak  to  declare  them.* 
but  one  step  of  the  course  entered  upon, 

the  daughters  of  Brazil  are  come  to  be 
ic  thrones  of  Europe  ;  the  daughter  of  the 
(nited  to  the   sceptre  of  Brazil,  and  other 
"oilow:  the  two  woilds,  mingling  their  blood 
cciprocally  spilling  it,  shall  substitute  the 
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ibey  wcie  UmAed,  and  thus  recall-  faiiuiaDity  to  tht 
eondicion  which  Providence  assigned  to  it  in  form^ 
ing  i^  that  of  a  single  fiunily  animated  with  the  saat 
beart»  since  he  endowed  all  parts  of  it  with,  the  same 
fiKuilties.  May  these  considerations  contribute  to  fis 
the  attention  of  our  contemponiries  upon  this  impor* 
tant  subject !  may  they  turn  it  from  nearer  objects 
which  tend  rather  to  irritate  than  to  occupy  them  I 
Europe^  and  France  most  of  all,  have  need  of  some- 
thing to  carry  their  attention  beyond  their  own  terri- 
tories ;  before  this  period,  the  Colonies  of  the  French 
hardly  extended  beyond  their  possessions  in  the 
Antilles — when  one  spoke  of  the  Colonies,  one  only 
thought  of  St.  Domingo  and  of  Martinico ;  now  a  wider 
prospect  is  extended  before  them,  the  world  itself;  let 
them  bear  among  them  in  their  noble  enterprise  a  part 
of  that  activity  which  would  have  consumed  them 
fruitlessly,  when  all  that  would  have  supported  them 
would  have  been  the  recollection  of  a  time  past  which 
could  never  return  ;— we  have  spoken  enough  of  dis- 
cords and  of  evils^  let  us  seek  to  foi^t  them  in  the 
conteaqpbMlpn  of  these  new  interests! 

Theie  iwe  some  employments  which  have  a  happy 
tendency  to  calm,  to  elevate,  and  to  purify  the  mind ; 
the  science  of  Politics,  applied  to  the  great  interests  of 
humanity^  should^  like  Astronomy,  produce  this  effect ; 
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andj  if  it  be  impossible  not  to  return  wiser  and  better 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  heavens,  it  cannot 
be  less  so  not  to  lay  down  many  passions  and  prejn- 
dices  at  the  feet  of  human  societies^  viewed  from  an 
eminence,  and  in  their  totality,  and  not  to  feel  the  force 
of  our  private  interests  diminish,  in  proportion  aa  we 
compare  them  with  theirs. 
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CHAP.  I. 


Grandeur  and  Importance  of  the  Inquiry  respecting 

the  Colonies. 

The  mariner's  compass^and  Columbus,  adventurous 
navigators  and  lucky  accidents,  such  as  are  almost  of 
perpetual  occurrence  in  human  affairs,  have  given  and 
onbosofned  the  New  World  to  the  Old ;  have  joined,  it 
may  be  said,  two  parts  of  the  world  together,  which 
were  mutually  ignorant  of  each  other  s  existence,  and 
have  thus  rendered  man^s  knowledge  of,  and  dominion 
over,  the  universe  complete.  More  glorious,  more- 
happy  than  their  so-highly-celebrated  predecessors^ 
than  all  those  ancient  nations  whom  men  are  disposed 
to  make  the  subject  of  degrading  comparisons,  the 
moderns  are  acquainted  with  the  form  and  extent  of 
the  residence  which  Heaven  created  for  them ;  they 
enjoy  an  intercourse  with  all  its  inhabitants,  the  fruits 

*  Invented  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  Flavio  Gioja,  of  Amalft, 
a  celebrated  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
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ent  soils,  the  productions  of  alt  its  climates. 

I  nature  is  now  concealed  from  their  eyes; 
no  longer  contains  obscurities  into  which 
not  penetrated  ;  its  form  and  its  circumfer- 
nass  of  the  solid  parts,  the  immensity  of  thfr 

surround  them,  the  immensity  of  the  vast 
which    it   seems    to   float ;    every   thing    is 
;ry  thing  is  measured,  every  thing  fixed. 

II  the  extent  of  those  coasts,  in  the  different 
lich  nature  ?eems  to  have  displayed  so  much 
i  caprice,  there  is  not  even  an  inlet  that  has 
;  compass,  or  the  pencil  of  travellers,  guided 
ally  useful  love  of  riches  or  of  pleasure.    In 
r  of  the  two  continents,  in  the  midst  of  so 
)ns  vi'here  the  foot  of  man  has  never  peoe- 
bcre,  at  present,  even  a  cavern  exempt  from 
g  research  ?  Is  there  even  one  of  their  w- 
litarits,  whose  origin  and  kind  he  lias  not 

whose  tastes  he    has    not    inquired   into. 
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keep  at  i^  distract  the  attacks  of  pain  ?  Is  there  a 
country  of  Which  be  has  not  demraded  those  brilliant 
oraaments.  which  decorate  it,  the  precious  metals 
which  glitter  in  its  palaces,  in  the  rich  variety  of  its 
furniture  and  of  her  dresses,  the  distribution  of  which 
among  all  the  dasses  of  society  sheds  among  tliem 
the  Uassiogs  of  a  bountiful  dew.  These  are  the 
advantages  which  the  discovery  and  possession  of  the 
New  WorM  have  of  themselves  procured  for  the 
Old  I  and  even  these  constitute  but  the  smallest  part 
of  the  benefits ;  for*  in  order  to  have  a  just  estimate 
of  their  value,  to  finish  the  picture,  it  would  be  neces* 
iury  to  add  the  increase  in  her  population,  and  in  the 
number  of  her  cities,  in  commerce,  in  maritime  power, 
in  knowledge  of  the  arts ;  it  would  be  necessaiy  to 
estimate  the  value  of  every  conquest  which  she  has 
been  obliged  to  obtain  over  herself,  to  enable  her  to 
eqjoy  her  new  conquest ;  in  a  word^  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  be  able  to  compare  the  state  of  Europe,  at 
the  time  the  Colonies  were  discovered,  with  that  ia 
which  it  is  at  the  present  day  ;-^-*-of  that  Europe,  which 
knew  nothing  of  one  half  of  the  world,  and,  un- 
acquainted with  herself,  confined  in  her  enjoyments  to 
a  circle  as  narrow  as  that  of  her  acquirements;  not 
daring  to  permit  her  navigators  to  venture  beyond  th? 
sight  of  their  own  coasts,  or  but  with  the  direction  of  the 
stars  of  heaven ;  consequently  in  want  of  the  means  of 
forming  any  close  union  between  the  members  of  the 
great  fiimily  which  covers  the  earth,  in  want  of  tbf 
aliments  which  the  gmiius  of  dommeree,  and  the  long 
and  expensive  enterprises  of  govei^iments  requhna  ;«-* 
enterprises  which  lead  so  abundantly  to  these  new 


It  would  be  necfssary  to  oompam,  that,  old  and  de* 

»2 


^^•ciiig,  m  the  twinkling  of 
vessels^  the  productions  of  a 
assiduous  purveyors  to  the  ei 
inhabitants;  to  compare  the  act 
and  the  necessities  of  their  goi 
ported  by  the  tributes  of  the  \ 
enterprises   proportioned  to  th 
powerful  support  I 

Three  hundred  years  have  be 
"about  this  astonishing  metamorp. 
hundred  years  have  done  more 
world  than  all  preceding  ages, 
fifteenth  century  saw  the  dawn  ol 
expired  on  the  twilight  of  the 
about  to  shine  forth  on  the  universe 
and  Columbus  had  already  appeal 
innate  accident ;  and,  that  nothing 
struct  their  researches,  they  took 
from  west  to  east  their  course  c 
The  one  attempts  Asia  by  ways 
had  ever  suspected :  America  was 
by  the  other.    In  the  space  of  i 
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preceding  tnd  subsequent  event  in  history  contract 
and  shrink  up  .when  compared  with  that  revolution  I 
What  a  concussion  is^  in  consequence^  suddenly  felt  by 
the  whole  1/^orldI  The  human  race,  roused  by  the 
shock,  seemed  to  awake  firom  a  deep  sleep,  and  to  have 
found  new  senses  in  the  new  roads  which  man  cuts 
out:  for  himself*  A  new  intellectual  universe  opens 
before  him  at  the  same  time  with  the  new  material 
and  terrestrial ;  his  ideas  take  another  direction,  en« 
lar|^  and  refine.  Astronomy,  Natural  Philosophy, 
Navigation,  Arts,  Botany,  the  Knowledge  of  his  own 
Species,-— every  thing  enlarges  and  improves  around 
him,  from  all  the  subjects  for  observation  which  are 
scattered  over  the  immense  sur&ce  of  which  he  enters 
into'  possession.  Never  had  so  vast  a  harvest  ofiered 
itself  to  that  hapjpy  avidity  which  man  nourishes  in 
himself  for  seeing  and  knowing  every  thing.  Ancient 
errors,  revered  almost  equally  with  Holy  Writ,  fall  to 
the  ground  at  sight  of  the  new  facts  which  conti^dict 
them :  it  might  even  be  said  that,  to  put  man  on  a 
lend  with  his  new  conquest,  the  epoch  when  he  ac- 
complished it  was  that  of  all  the  great  discoveries,  and- 
of  the  abjuration  of  almost  all  the  ancient '.  errors*' 
The  Colonies  and  the  Press,  designed  for  the  use  of 
Europe,  which  made  their  appearance  almost  at  the 
same  epoch,  have  entirely  changed  its  face. 

The  dull  and  narrow  channels  which  had  hitherto 
sufficed  to  connect  the  parts  of  the  ancient  world  i^ 
yet  known,  and  for  the  transport  and  exchange  of 
their  productions,  were  abandoned  at  once,  and  re- 
placed by  new  routes,  lately  discovered.  All  nations 
rush  eagerly  forward  at  once,  in  that  career  to  which 
brilliant  success,  and  hopes  still  more  brilliant,  invite 
them.    Gefioa^  Venice,  Flanders,  the  ancient  staple^ 


.•«a/«/U* 


opaiQ  alone  beooi 
American  treasures;  happy  if,  a 
thenif  she  had  not  employed  a 
those  which  the  New  poured  int 
Holland,  and,  some  time  aftenv 
to  share  the  fruits  of  the  new 
people  of  the  South,  and  also  the 
which  produced  them.     Each  i 
Teniently  could,  or  whaterer  was  % 
during  some  time  the  half  of  the 
plunder  and  robbery. 

It  certainly  does  not  ibrm  any 
will  never  enter  into  the  plan  of  i 
to  investigate  European  rights  up 
the  taking  possession,  or  of  the  se 
or  by  aiounting  up  to  the  origin  d 
ties.  Away  with  such  an  idea, 
questions  and  of  declamations,  wh 
results  does  not  diminish  the  dang« 

Power  and  commerce  have,  at  al 
primitive  titles  of  nations  against 
archives  have  seldom  admitted  iin 


_j» 
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tides,  we  shall  consider  the  European  establishments 
in  both  worlds  under  relations  purely  political:  we 
shall  examine^  principally,  their  influence  upon  the 
colonial  possessions,  the  origin,  the  extent,  the  pro- 
gress of  those  conquests,  their  real  state,  the  causes  of 
tbdr  rise  and  of  tbtir  hiL  Proceeding  then  frod 
these  pOMtnre  data  to  the  explaniition  of  the  different 
colonial  theories,  we  shall  tnake  use  of  them  as  so 
many  steps  in  the  demonstration  of  a  plan  entireljF 
new.  This  plan  will  result  from  an  examination  of  die 
principles  upon  which  the  Emt^peans  have  condiioted 
their  colonial  establishments,  from  the  success  which 
they  have  met  wiih,  firom  the  errors  into  which  they 
hare  firllen,  from  the  plans  which  they  tried  or  pre^ 
pared ;  in  fine,  from  that  which  remains  for  them  to 
do.  It  ^11  also  be  the  result  of  an  examination  of  the 
Cokmies,  as  to  thtir  diflerent  kinds,  their  difl^rent  ages^ 
dieir  diflbrent'  wants,  the  diffinent  degrees  cS  their  iin«» 
|iortane^  and,  above  all,  their  different  destinadons* 
One  sees  what  a  mass  of  iacts  and  observations  must 
be  collected  to  throw  light  upon  all  those  aubjects,  and 
to  connect  them  together;  and  as  nothing  is  bettet 
Adapted  to  elucidate,  an  inquiry  than  to  commence 
with  an  exposition  of  the  facts  which  belong  to  it,  we 
ahall  begin  this  intiportant  discussion  by  an  account 
of  tbe  ancient  and  modern  sUte  of  the  European 
Colonies* 
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European  Colonies i — Portugtuse. 

Op  all  the  European  nations  the  Portuguese  appear^ 
with  respect  to  colonies^  to  be  best  entitled  to  the 
claim  of  ^eniority^  though  in  every  other  respect  tfaqr 
are  juniors.  This  nation^  almost  imperceptible  in  Eu- 
rope at  present,  from  its  position^  from  the  low  state 
of  its  population,  and  the  narrow  limits  of  its  terri« 
toriesj  was  the  first  to  conceive  and  to  prove  the  exist* 
ence  of  unknown  countries,  the  discovery  of  which 
might  be  of  service  to  Europe.  Enclosed  in  a  very  con- 
fined space,  without  any  of  those  preliminary  convuU 
vulsions  which,  by  electrifying  a  nation,  strikes  fire  from 
bosoms  which  were  never -supposed  to  have  contained 
any,.  Portugal  ran  the  career  upon  which  she  entered 
with  the  stride  of  a  giant ;  she  carried  into  the  midst 
of  the  African  nations  and  of  Asia  a  heroism  of  valour 
and  of  virtue  which,  striking  them  at  once  with  asto* 
nishment  and  respect,  deeply  inculcated  on  their 
minds  the  idea  of  the  superiority  of  Europeans,  and 
efiectually  prepared  for  that  success  which  they  did 
not  fail  subsequently  to  obtain,  in  the  midst  of  the  in- 
habitants  of  those  countries.  Portugal,  almost  un- 
known in  Europe,  became  all  at  once  a  colossus  in 
Asia.  It  might  have  been  said,  that  the  Portuguese 
had  qualities  in  reserve  tor  the  regions  beyond  the 
line,  which  entirely  deserted  them  on  this  side  of  it ; 
and  wliat  is  most  singular,  and  most  honourable  at  the 
same  time,  in  their  history,  is,  that  it  never  happened, 
even  once,  that  they  turned  the  riches  and  the  energy 
of  their  new^  existence  against  Europe.     The  Portu- 
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guete  never  mixed  in  the  affairs  of  Europe ;  if  they 
were  great  in  the  Indies  alone^  it  was  only  there  that 
th^  were  formidable  also :  they  never  have  been  dan- 
gerous to  Europe,  which  they  have  never  at  any  time  at- 
tempted to  disquiet:  Vasquez  de  Gama,Alayda^  Castro, 
but  above  all  Albuquerque,  exhibited  in  the  midst  of 
the  nations  of  Africa  virtues  and  talents  which  may 
be  compared  with  the  grandest  and  most  honourable 
actions  which  history-  records.  When  contemplating 
their  high  exploits,  we  fancy  ourselves  returned  to  the 
heroic  ages,  and  the  wonders  of  fabulous  times  turn 
pale  in  the  presence  of  the  recorded  miracles  of  their 
history.  They  ennobled  at  the  same  time  the  name  of 
Europe  and  that  of  dieir  own  nation ;  they  disposed 
the  inhabitants  of  India  to  bear,  with  less  impatience, 
a  yoke  lightened  by  necessity,  and  eased  by  so  much 
glory*  Tho  Portuguese,  therefore,  have  bc^n  the  na« 
tion  that  really  introduced  the  Europeans  into  India ; 
and  they  may  find  some  compensation,  in  these  honour- 
able recollections,  for  having  retained  but  a  few  wrecks 
in  the  midit  o£  empires  which  they  have  the  glory  of 
having  formed. - 

^  The  power  of  the  Portuguese  in  India,  the  imme- 
diate work  of  the  men  whose  names  we  have  men- 
tioned, was  prepared  by  two  wise  princes,  namely, 
John  II  and  Emmanuel. 

The  first,  despising  the  prejudices  which  prevailed 
before  and  in  his  day,  and  which  even  still  prevail  in 
too  many  places,  was  not  afraid  to  make  his  capital  a 
firee  port,  and  to  open  an  asylum  in  it  for  all  kinds  of 
commerce  and  industry.  He  made  a  fresh  application 
of  astronomy  to  navigation ;  and  his  zeal,  enlightened 
by  the  double  advantage  of  the  arts  and  of  commerce, 
soon  received  the  most  valuable  recompense^  by  the 
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difooir«7  of  that  celebrated  Cape  which^  at  finl^ '  in* 
^ired  his  first  adventurers  with  no  other  feeling  thaa 
that  of  terror.  While  under  the  impression  of  fear 
they  found  no  other  name  to  give  it  than  that  of  the 
^^  Cape  of  Tempests^  the  Prince,  true  to  the  inspira- 
tion of  his  own  genius^  did  not  hesitate  to  naoEie  it  th^ 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  nan>e  which  it  has  well  jo*- 
tided.  Emmanuel  sent  Vasquez  de  Gama  to  India  ia 
1497,  who  landed  in  that  country  after  a  voyage  of 
fifteen  months,  ftiU  of  all  the  dangers  which  unknowa 
seas  and  inhospitable  shores  eould  present. 

These  expeditions,  calculated  on  good  and  solid 
plans,  had  heen  preceded  by  some  excursions  on  tb* 
coast  of  Africa,  undertaken  and  executed  ia  two  expe- 
ditions by  Norman  and  Portuguese  pirates  whom  the 
love  of  plunder,  without  any  views  of  an  ulterior  etta* 
blishment,  attracted  to  those  coasts.  It  was  about  the 
same  time  that  the  Portuguese  established  themselves 
at  Madeira,  and  in  the  group  of  islands  which  surround 
it.  Madeira  is  of  great  importance  as  a  place  of  re* 
Ireshment  for  ships  on  their  passi^  to  both  Indieir^ 
and  for  the  extent  of  its  wine  trade;  a  taste  for  it* 
wines  having  become  general  in  Europe,  and  still  more 
so  in  Ameriea. 

Such  is  this  first  colony  belonging  to  Portugal, 
which  is  very  convenient  to  her,  and  puts  her  to  little 
or  BO  expense  in  the  way  of  guard.  The  formation  of 
a  more  numerous  militia ;  the  expense  of  a  military 
establishment,  not  very  compatible  however  with  that 
habitual  state  of  peace  in  which  Portugal  lives;  a 
more  vigilant  government  than  that  of  the  country  ia 
commonly  found  to  be ;  might  add  very  much  to  the 
value  of  this  settlement,  as  well  with  respect  to  die 
colony  itself,  as  to  the  mother  country  :  but  it  is  not 
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Imn  the  modern  Portuguese  that  such  attentkmt  and 
tQcb  eflfortf  are  to  be  expected.  By  occupying  Ma* 
deira  tbey  have  the  possession  of  the  Canaries  with  the 
Spaniards,  of  those  islands  to  which  the  delidousness 
of  their  climate  and  productions  have  given  the  name 
of  Fortunate. 

The  little  archipelago  of  Azores,  to  the  number  of 
nine  islands,  of  which  Tercera  is  the  principal,  belongs 
to  Portugal :  it  is  the  Lwk^-wa  painty  or  the  place  of 
shelter,  for  every  ship  on  its  passage  to  Asia  or  America. 

The  population  of  these  islands  must  amount  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants ;  they  export 
to  the  noother  country,  to  the  Pbrtuguese  colonies,  and 
to  the  north  of  America,  produce  of  their  own  growth 
to  the  amount  of  four  or  five  millions  of  livres.  This 
produce  might  be  much  augmented  in  so  favourable  a 
climate  and  situation. 

Further  to  the  south,  opposite  Senegal,  is  the  Por« 
tagvese  colony  of  the  Cape  Verd  Islands^  ten  in  num« 
bar,  of  which  Saint  Jago  is  the  capital.  This  archipe> 
lagOy  susceptible  of  all  the  cultivation  of  America,  it 
seaitdy  sufficient  fer  the  subsistence  of  a  small  num« 
ber  of  inhabitants,  almost  all  blacks.  Its  trade  with 
Europe  is  limited  to  a  herb  (archilla)  used  in  a  scarlet 
d]^;  with  America,  to  exporting  a  few  cattle;  and  with 
Afirica,  to  a  small  quantity  of  sugar,  and  a  toleraUo 
quantity  of  coarse  cotton  stufis.  There,  as  along  tho 
ocigfahonring  shores  of  Africa  where  the  Portuguese 
are  spread,  they  have  almost  all  lost  the  characteristio 
of  their  origin ;  and,  by  their  degradation,  much  more 
ible  the  vile  inhabitants  of  these  miserable  shores^ 
die  descendants  of  the  conquerors  of  Africa  and 
of  Asia. 

Hm  unporlaMe  of  the  slave  trade  multiplied  the 
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naval  superiority  and 
every  where  pursued  them, 
terly,  has  been  nothing  in  com 
English  and  the  Dutch^   who 
from  taking  any  part  in' this  t 
duty  of  ten  per  cent,  upon  all 
tion  so  burthensome,  especially 
Brazil^  that  they  have  extreme 
trade  there,  and  have  sought  for 
places* 

The  negroes  being  the  real  cu 
the  colonies,  we  see  how  imports 
possession  of  this  kind  of  propei 
any  obstacle  in  getting  the  hands 
them.  The  Portuguese,  occupy 
mense  extent  of  ground,  the  tw< 
is  not  cultivated,  even  in  the  best  d 
require  to  be  not  in  the  least  con 
procuring  cultivators  for  it.  The 
the  only  way  to  extend  the  clearinj 
as  well  as  to  improve  that  which 
tivation;  and  Portugal,  that  stam 
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tj£  Africa,  carried  on  the  slave  trade  a  long  time  with^ 
out  cdmpetitors,  as  it  was  important  to  none  but  them^ 
they  alone  having  established  cultivations  iii  America; 
They  lost  this  advantage,  together  with  their  liberty^ 
when  they  were  robbed  of  it  by  Philip  II ;  they  lost 
even  the  trade  to  Brazil,  when  the  Dutch  dispossessed 
ihem  of  it.  It  is  a  singular  spectacle  to  see  -two 
nations^  who  formerly  fought  at  the  same  time  against 
the  yoke  of  the  Spaniards,  now  fighting  furiously 
against  one  another  in  the  New  World.  Portugal  still 
possesses,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  settlements  of  .a 
great  extent  j  they  reach  from  the  eighth  to  the  eig^-« 
teenth  degree  of  south  latitude,  and  stretch  inland  in 
some  places  to  the  depttv  of  an  hundred  leagues. 
There  is  certainly  no  need  of  mentioningthat  this  im- 
mense space  is  not  inhabited  only  by  Portuguese ; 
their  right  is  rather  that  of  sovereignty  than  of  owner* 
ahip  and  of  cultivation.  They  reign  over  the  chiefs  of 
a  multitucle  of  tribes  who  acknowledge  themselves 
tributaries  of  Lisbon,  but  who  cannot  be  -  very  formi- 
dable, since  seven  or  eight  companies  of  soldiers  are 
tuffident  to  secure  their  submission.  The  forests  of 
this  country  contain  iron  superior  to  any  that  is 
known ;  it  was  worked  by  the  orders  of  a  governor 
attentive  to  make  the  most  of  the  advantages  which 
belonged  to  the  settlements  entrusted  to  his  care.  This 
was  not  the  only  benefit  he  saw  might  be  derived 
fircmi  them.  By  a  very  bold  idea,  the  possibility  of 
the  execution  of  which  cannot  be  vouched  for,  he  pro- 
posed to  establish  a  direct  communication  across  tlie 
interior  of  Africa  with  the  Portuguese  settlements  of 
Mozambique.  This  project  was  for  the  double  object 
of  facilitating  the  communication  between  the  settle- 
aients  of  the  nation  upon  the  opposite  coasts,  and  of 
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penetrating  as  far  as  the  mines  of  Monomotapa.  Hm 
recall  of  the  author  of  this  plan  (M •  de  Souza)  caused 
it  to  fall  to  the  ground,  as  well  as  put  a  stop  to  the 
works  which  he  had  undertaken  to  realize  it. 

We  shall  seek  in  vain  why  the  Portuguese  neglected 
to  form  a  settlement  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^  which 
they  discovered)  at  a  place  which  would  have  served 
for  a  port  to  all  their  vessels,  and  have  united  their 
settlements  in  Africa  and  Asia:  this  negligence  is 
inconceivable.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  reason 
of  it,  they  had  not  the  sense  to  perceive  the  impor- 
tance of  this  situation ;  they  passed  a  thousand  times 
by  these  shores  still  unoccupied,  and  never  thought  of 
settling  on  them  :  they  preferred  excursions  more  to 
the  east,  in  which  voyages  they  discovered  the  ii 
of  Bombon  and  of  Madagascar,  which  also  they 
dained  ;  they  settled  when  they  came  to  Mozambique, 
and  occupied  an  extent  of  coast  as  far  as  Melinda, 
which  they  made  the  seat  of  their  government.  Such 
is  the  actual  condition  of  their  settlements  upon  the 
coasts  of  Africa. 

It  is  still  worse  upon  the  coasts  of  Asia,  which  now 
scarcely  perceive  that  flag  which  formerly  ruled  over 
them,  and  which,  of  all  the  European  flags,  appeared 
there  the  first  and  with  the  greatest  glory.  In  facty 
the  dominion  of  the  Portuguese  in  India  extended  at 
oncebver  all  the  maritime  parts  of  that  vast  continent. 
From  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Sea  of  Japan,  this  little 
nation  alone  occupied  all  those  places  for  which  at  this 
time  all  the  nations  of  Europe  arc  scarcely  suflficient. 
It  ruled  at  the  same  time  over  the  Red  Sea,  the  Gulf 
of  Persia,  the  vast  coasts  of  Malabar,  Ceylon,  and  the 
Moluccas ;  it  was  the  first  that  penetrated  to  China  or 
Japan ;  it  was  at  once  present,  fighting,  and  rttliii|^ 
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cmr  this  imonente  e:Kteiit  of  territori^  thai,  new  to 
£on^.  The  coast  of  Coromandel  was  iJope  exempt 
from  its  dominioQ ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
Portuguese  have  at  any  time  formed  important  setr 
tlements  there.  But  though  chance  had  given  them 
part  of  these  possessions^  chance  alone  was«  not  su£* 
iicient  to  secure  them :  they  felt  it  necessary  to  pro- 
serve  them  by  a  complete  plan  of  government,  and  of 
civil  and  military  establishments.  Goa  became  the 
seat  of  it  This  city,  celebrated  in  the  east  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  became  still  more  so 
under  their  dominion;  after  having  been  taken,  lost^ 
and  retaken  by  the  great  Albuquerque,  it  remained 
the  centre  of  the  Portuguese  dominions  in  India.  Its 
situati<m,  excellent  in  itself  as  a  city,  and  as  a  port^ 
was  still  wonderfully  selected  to  unite  all  the  posses- 
sioiw  of  the  Portuguese  in  India,  in  the  very  middle  q£ 
wbidi  it  was  situated.  This  choice  was  a  mark  of 
genius,  worthy  of  the  great  man  who  made  it.  In 
fact,  Goa  commands  the  Sea  of  Malabar,  and  the 
Gnlf  of  Persia  which  borders  upon  it ;  it  is  near  the 
Red  Ses,  where  the  Portuguese  had  dispossessed  the 
Venetians ;  it  is  on  the  road  from  Europe  and  Africa 
to  China,  the  Moluccas,  and  Japan;  and  by  these 
Beans  gave  its  possessors  the  facility  of  extending  their 
siqierintendenoe,  and  carrying  assistance  wherever 
there  was  a  necessity*  Goa  wm  moveover  a  necQis^ry 
port,  where  eve^y  ship  was  forced  to  touch  which  was 
sniliog  from  one  part  of  India  to  another,  frocfi  {ndi^ 
to  Africa,  from  India  to  Europe^  and  from  Europe  to 
India.  What  situation  ever  offered  more  advantages^ 
tad  was.  better  marked  by  nature  to  form  the  seat  of  a 
vaiit  and  durable  government  ?  In  l$07t  the  Portugueso 
bid  begiM  to  penetrate  into  th^  Bed  Sea ;  the  bi4sif> 
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.x«^  ^v«.t  ^^  «|^  ihf  Venetians,  to  whom  it  serve 

.•«uv  «K>*  niiM^sMd  almost  exclusively  beforethe  di 
sN^v^>  ^'  ti^  ^"^l**^  ^  **^  VLoy^.  At  the  sight  i 
MiMk  tAi>«  w^M^v  Venice  perceived  that  the  edifice  i 
V«  yv^^"^  ^^"  overthrown,  and  the  source  of  hi 
i<Ov*  ^hK«i  np«  Accordingly  she  neglected  nothia 
v^.%is>|l  %Hmhi  preserve  or  re-establish  them :  she  tried  1 
mAv  Hh^  ailmntage  of  her  empire  in  the  Red  Sea  1 
vfcMiimU^  that  of  India  with  the  Portuguese,  but  it  ws 
1^1  vAi»«  In  order  to  make  themselves  masters  of  th: 
|(|>«>al  s<Hi»  and  thus  to  shut  up  all  communication 
ihivuffli  it  with  India,  they  established  themselves  o 
iIk'  Island  of  Socotora,  which  is  the  key  of  the  Re 
N(*A  I  but  the  aridity  of  the  soil  did  n<A  suffer  them  I 
«eitlo  there,  as  it  has  not  suffered  the  other  Europeac 
^•ho  have  endeavoured  to  do  so  since.  The  Englia 
liiivc  tried  it  in  drder  to  close  the  passage  to  Indi 
a^uinst  the  French  expedition  in  Egypt,  which  wa 
(ipcMied  to  it  by  the  possession  of  the  eastern  coasts  o 
the  Red  Sea.  Dissatisfied  with  this  project,  which  dv 
not  meet  the  wishes  of  his  impatience,  Albuquerqu 
ventured  to  strike  the  very  centre  of  the  Venetiai 
power  at  Suez,  which  was  the  depot  of  their  navy  ani 
their  commerce.  In  despair  of  not  having  been  abl 
to  arrive  there,  this  man,  whose  ideas  were  of  th 
grandest  stamp,  conceived  a  design  still  more  fatal  fe 
Egypt  itself  than  to  Venice :  for  he  had  nothing  lea 
in  his  mind  than  to  persuade  the  Emperor  of  Abyi 
sinia  to  turn  the  course  of  the  Nile  into  the  Red  Sea 
which  plan,  by  depriving  Egypt  of  the  river  which  t 
the  cause  of  her  fertility,  would  have  deprived  her  a 
once  of  the  sources  of  existence  and  of  life,  and,  b] 
giving  her  up  to  the  sands  -which  are  ineessantlj 
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ttriving  to  invade  ber^  would  soon  bcve  confounded 
with  Ljrbia  that  ancient  countiy  of  commerce  and  the 
arts.  Happily,  this  gigantic  conception,  the  fruit  of 
an  animosity  more  ardent  than  deliberate,  remained 
unexecuted,  and  the  relinquish ment  of  this  project 
permits  us  still  to  reckon  Egypt  among  the  number  of 
inhabited  parts  of  the  globe. 

Albuquerque  had  a  design  much  more  worthy  of 
himself  in  getting  possession  of  Ormus,  which  gavef 
him  the  command  of  the  Gulf  of  Persia.  This  city^ 
built  by  the  Arabs  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  be- 
come the  centre  of  the  commercial  transactions  in  the 
Eatty  was  at  that  time  a  most  delightful  and  most 
qplendid  place ;  its  situation  was  the  cause  of  its 
power  and  its  wealth,  by  rendering  it  the  mart  of  the 
European  trade  with  India,  (a  mart  necessarily  very 
oonaiderable)  at  a  time  when  the  deficiency  of  any 
eClmr  piss^^  rendered  that  the  only  one  for  the  mer** 
cbaudiae.of'  India^  which  came  to  the  ports  of  Syria^ 
in  erder  thence  to  be  carried  over  into  Europe. 
TbifB  expedition  perfected  the  conquests  of  the  Por- 
tngneie  in  the  west  of  India,  and  left  them  at  liberty 
to  tKtend  them  in  the  east  of  Asia.  They  begail 
BMdiodicaUy,  and    gradually  advanced    towards  it^ 

liniits* 

The  first  object  which  struck  them  in  that  dirce- 
tiou  wua  the  ishnd  of  Ceylon :  there  they  made  a 
ttttlement.  This  was  a  very  important  conquest,  on 
ID*  of  the  extent  of  the  island,  which  is  eighty 
aif  length  and  thirty  in  breadth,  and  also  on  ao» 
eouatof  the  ricfaness  of  its  prodnce,  and  the  ad  van- 
tagaa  of  ito  situailiou^  at  the  very  point  of  the  peninsuls 
of  Indian  in  Itin  centre  of  the  ocean^  and  of  the 
ladin  auehipdago^    But  the  genius  of  Albuquerque 
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seems  to  have  been  asleep  when  he  entirely  overloo4ed 
the  coast  of  Coromandel,  the  richest  coast  of  India, 
and  far  superior  to.  that  of  Malabar.     He  bad  it  in 
his  power  to  have  taken  at  least  the  first  fruits^  and 
perhaps  the  lasting  po^ession^  of  those  riches  which 
it  has  afforded  to  the  French,  and  especially  to  the 
English.     Even  the  two  weak  settlements  of  Saint 
Thomas  and  Negapatam  were  not  his  work.     All  his 
designs  were  aimed  at  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  the 
occupation  of  which,  joined  to  that  of  Ceylon,  seemed 
to  him  to  enclose  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  so  that  he 
could  have  it  at  his  disposal  without  the'  necessity  .of 
settling  there.     He  finished  with  this  conquest,,  the 
protection  of  which  he  thought  would  not  be  very  ei>' 
pensive,  because  the  peninsula  is  a  narrow  traek  of 
land    ]  00    leagues    in    length,    yet   joined   to   die 
continent  only  in  one  point  ^  for  the  same  reasott  it 
was  also  susceptible  of  a  very  easy  defence.     In  the 
year  1511,  the  important  place  which  has  given  itifr 
name  to  the  peninsula,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Pof^ 
tuguese,  and   the  kings    of   the  adjacent   countrier 
courted  the  alliance  of  Portugal  and  the  friendship  ^ 
Albuquerque.      After  this  conquest  the  Portugi 
turned  against  the  Molucca  Isbjids,  and  made  tju 
selves  masters  of  them  :  they  are  ten  in  number, 
the  largest  of  them  is  not  more  than  ten  leagv 
circumference,  and  the  others  much  less.  Albuqu 
was  also  the  person  who  determined  the  movem^ 
the  Portuguese  towards  China;  and  it  v^as  i 
suanceof  his  advice  that  the  Portuguese  in  1.' 
a  solemn  embassy  to  that  country^    After  var 
cesses  and  events,  such  as  were  to  be  expc 
tween  nations  so  different  in  their  customs, 
tween  whom  moreover  this  was  the  first  if 
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the  Pbrfugoese  received,  by  the  gift  of  the  emperor, 
the  town  of  Macao,  where  they  are  established.  It 
soon  served  them  as  a  port  for  their  trade  with  Japan  : 
that  country  soon  became  to  tliem  a  source  of  great 
riches,  because,  through  want  of  articles  of  exchange, 
it  was  obliged  to  pay  with  bullion  for  the  balance  of 
that  which  it  received  over  the  amount  of  its  own  pro^ 
ductions.  These  were  so  few,  that  the  Portuguese 
received  annually  from  Japan  the  sum  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  millions  of  livres  in  bullion,  whiph  came 
from  the  mines  of  gold  and  silver  contained  in  the 
country. 

Thus,  the  territorial  and  commercial  conquests  of 
the  Portuguese  in  Asia  extended  to  its  very  limits, 
and  were  stopped  only  by- them.  »  They  were  masters 
of  the  coast  of  Cfuinca,  of  Mozambique,  of  Arabia,  of 
Persia,  of  the  two  peninsulas  of  India,  of  the  Mo- 
luccas, and  of  the  islands  and  the  streight  of  Sunda  ; 
and, '  finally, '  by  the  possession  of  Macao,  they  had 
secured  the  greatest  pafrt  of  the  trade  with  China  and 
Japan.  What  people,  either  ancient  or  modern,  had, 
before  that  time,  {lossessed  so  great  an  extent  of  ter- 
ritory, and  drank  from  the  sources  of  more  abundant 
riches?  and,  as  if  such  great  possessions  were  not 
sufficient  for  a  nation  so  little  proportionate  to  such  a 
great  extent  of  dominion,  we  see  them  soon  after 
founding  another  empire  in  America,  destined  to  be- 
come one  day  the  mistress  of  her  own  founders,  as 
well  as  to  change  the  colony  into  the  mother  country. 
Brazil  has  performed  this  metamorphosis ;  we  can  only 
say,  as  has  been  said  before,  in  speaking  of  the  parts 
of  a  state  so  disproportionate  to  each  other,  that  Por- 
tugal had  her  head  in  Europe  and  her  body  in 
Americat  This  superb  possession  extends  from  the  River 
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pleta  poNession  of   Soutli    i 
when,  in  1499,  he  had  arriv 
Orqpooko,  ha(i  gi)iiie  a  little  1 
ba4  been  in  less  ha^te  to  retur 
not  to  loae  fight  of  Saint  Dor 
cm^lo  of  th«  Spanish  settleai< 
for  Cabral  to  give  Brazil  to  the 
self  owed  the  discovery  of  it 
singularly  attended   the  in&m 
geography.   This  navigator,  dr^ 
coast  of  Africa^  sailed  so  far  out 
himself)  without  expecting  it,  in  f 
tempest  forced  him  to  put  in ;  19 
discover^  a  country  to  which,  s 
of  those  religious  times,  be  gave 
Croix,  which  has  been  displaces 
nfter  the  name  it  bears  in  that  c< 
tf>  others^  from  the  Italian  nan 
dyeing  which  is  its  principal  pro 
the  Eufopeans  immediately  gave 
The  Portuguese  have  not  alwav 
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had  pAd  bt»k  in  tndm  dll  the  injoried  whioh  iihehad 
received  from  it  iti  Europe.  The  PbrtUguese  {K^^^es- 
«ioM  in  the  Indian  Sea,  having  ftillefo  to  Sptein  by  tiii 
re-anion  cf  Pottogaf,  were  become  the  prey  of  the 
Ddtdb :  Spain  neemed  t6  hdte  coitiqtiered  Porttigtil  dn]y 
for  Iheif  advantage*  They  wished  to  derive  still  more 
froM  it^  by  going  to  $eek  their  enemies  eVen  in  Brazil, 
which  Wtt^  then  possessed  by  Spain  \ii  eoris^ueHce  of 
her  eDtiqu^st  of  PbrtUgaK  This  eodntfy  was  attatcked 
and  slibdu^  in  1624;  bdt  th«i  Portuguese  did  tfot 
leave  theitt  the  enjoyment  of  it  long:  in  J02§  they 
drove  otit  the  invaders^  alr^dy  weaken^  hf  the  b6roi6 
feststaneeof  the  Archbishop  of  Saint-Salyader  (Mtic^iael 
Tan^iva)^  \#ho  thought  he  c^oufd  n!ot  better  eAnploy  ht^ 
baAd  than  fy*  bis  eountry,  and  agaiiist  the  fafeitetred. 

Brazil  was  again  subdued  by  the  Dutch  in  iSsft 
bnt^  ae  always  happen  whin  eonqneroM  are  tiPa  dis- 
tant country^  aAd  ihe  inhabitants  are  equal  to  them  in 
arms  artd  willing  to  defend  Iheteselves,  this  dominion 
had  hardly  any  duration,  and  ended  as  the  first  did. 
The  Portuguese  colonists,  assisted  by  the  nattr^  of  the 
eovnftry,  united  together  in  idASy  and  mirched  against 
their  oppressors,  under  th^  command  of  Veihi,  one  of 
those  chiefs  whom  ihiture  and  circumstaubes  almost 
dways  create  in  critical  moments.  Great  necessiti^ 
iai  states  have  almost  always  given  them  greiait  merl: 
Veira  attacked  the  Dutch,  pursued  them,  and  in  op^ 
position  to  the  orders  of  his  king,  who  waa  without 
doubt  deemed  by  false  suggestions,  succeeded  in 
driving  them  out  of  Brazil,  and  united  for  evei*  to 
Portugal,  even  in  spite  of  itself,  a  possession  destined 
to  be  it!i  principal  strength  and  riches.  The  treaty  of 
1661  aeciired  this  possession  to  Portugal  by  the  re* 
nonciation  of  the  Dutch,  who,  since  that  timej  have 
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Plata  to  the  River  of  the  Amfoops,  in  length 
in  brefifltlf  840  leagues,  and  containing  I76>8( 
le^gti^i ;  9i  sur&ce  much  mqre  considerable  t 
occupied  by  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Belgii 
land,  England,  i^nd  Germany,  put  together. 

T^iis  tract  g^  land  would  have  been  divide 
these  nations,  and  would  have  given  them 
plete  possession  of   Soutli    America,    if  C< 
when,  in  i  499,  he  had  arrived  at  the  mout 
Orppooko,  bad  g^nea  little  fbrther  southwt 
bad  been  in  less  ha^te  to  return  to  the  north 
not  to  lose  sight  of  Saint  Domingo,  which 
cif^\e  of  the  Spanish  settlements.    It  was 
for  Cabral  to  give  Braail  to  the  Portoguese  : 
self  owed  the  discovery  of  it  to   a  chaim 
singularly  attended   the  in&ncy  of   navfgat 
geography.   This  navigator,  dreading  the  calm 
coast  of  Africa^  sailed  so  far  out  to  sea^  that  1 
himself,  without  expecting  it,  in  sight  of  a  land 
tempest  forced  him  to  put  in ;  in  flying  from  < 
discover^  a  country  to  which,  according  to  1 
of  those  religious  times,  be  gave  the  name  of 
Croix,  which  has  been  displaced  by  that  of 
afiter  the  name  it  bears  in  that  country ;  or,  a 
to  others,  from  the  Italian  name  of  a  wood 
dyeing  which  is  its  principal  produce,  and  tha 
the  Europeans  immediately  gave  the  preferen< 

The  Portuguese  have  not  always  had  quiet  p 
of  Brazil :  the  French  soon  attempted  to  sett 
but  they  did  it  with  a  levity  which,  there  as  el 
has  often  hindered  their  success.  The  Dut 
next,  and  brought  there  that  constancy  and 
ranee  which  are  the  characteristics  of  theii 
Holland  had  thea  shook  off  the  yoke  of  Sf 
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The  revenue  of  Brazil^  which  must 

be  considered  under  many  heads, 

cannot  amount  to  less  than. .  . .   100,000,000'  liv. 
In  1775  it  amounted  to 75,000,000  liv. 

under  the  following  accounts. 

1.  Duties  reserved  to  government, 

and  the  monopoly 18,773,930  liv. 

2.  The  produce  of  the  wines  ex- 
ported to  Portugal 25,312,500  liv. 

3.  The  produce  of  the  diamond 

mines 3,432,000  liv. 

By  which  it  appears   that   these 

mines,  so  much  boasted  of,  are 

a  property  more  brilliant  than 

productive. 
Produce  exported  to  the  mother 

country,  above 25,000,000  liv. 

This  sum  must  have  been  greatly  increased  lat- 
terly, as  cultivation  has  been  extended.  It  is  with 
this  produce,  and  that  of  some  of  the  productions  of 
the  soil,  that  Portugal  balanced  her  imports,  amount- 
ing to  sixty  millions  of  livres,  which  her  want  of 
iiKlustry  and  agriculture  still  obliged  her  to  receive 
from  foreigners.  She  drew  this  enormous  sum  from 
the  colony,  in  return  for  commodities  of  the  value  of 
fifteen  jnillions  of  livres,  half  of  which  were,  the  pro- 
ductions of  her  own  soil  or  industry. 

Besides  the  exports  to  Portugal,  Brazil  exports  in 
her  own  vessels  articles  to  the  amount  of  five  or  six 
millions  of  livres  to  the  coasts  of  Africa,  to  the  Azores, 
and  to  Madeira,  in  return  for  wines,  slaves,  and  other 
articles  of  consumption  which  she  has  need  of. 

7be  inhabitants  of  Brazil,  and  particulfirly  those  of 
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Rio  Janeiro,  are  all  engaged  in  foreign  trade^  veiy 
different  from  the  inhabitants  of  South  America,  who 
remaiped  pasaive  in  all  commercial  copcerns,  and,  to  the 
very  ipoment  of  their  independence,  confined  them- 
selves to  receiving  every  thing,  without  exporting  any 
thing  on  their  -own  account. 

Brazil  was  for  som^  time  the  Botany  Bay  of  Por- 
tugal ;  every  year  -two  or  three  ships  were  sent  ovw 
with-malefiictors  wd  other  persons  who  disturbed  tlie 
peace  of  their  owp  country.  Europe  has  very  often 
ips^de  this  usi[  of  her  cfploniesj  w.hich  were  considered: 
as  common  sinks,  before  they  were  discovered  to-be 
sources  of  wealth. 

The  Inquisition  transported  the  Jews  there,  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  being  burned.  A  greet, 
number  of  these  unfortunate  people,  who  were  driven 
from  Portugal  by  the  persecution  which  was  customary 
in  those  times,  sought  an  asylum  in  Brazil ;  and  this 
people,  true  there,  as  every  where  else,  to  their  active 
and  laborious  disposition,  were  the  first  who  began  to^ 
cultivfite  the  colony ;  which  is  indebted  to  them  for  its 
first  harvests,  as  Europe  is  for  the  vehicle  of  its .  com* 
merce,  bills  of  exchange,  originating  from  that  peiM 
cution,  which  seems  by  oppressing  a  man  only  to 
render  him  more  industrious,  and  to  add  to  his  facuW 
ties  as  much  as  it  endeavours  to  take  away  from  his  li- 
berties. The  Portuguese,  taught  by .  the  example  of 
the  Jews,  began  to  feel  the  value  of  their  new  poa* 
session ;  from  that  time  the  government  applied  them- 
selves to  it,  and  endeavoured  to  make  it  valuable;  but 
being  unequal  to  the  performance,  they  called  upon 
.  the  first  men  in  the  nation  each  to  take  upon  them- 
selves the  management  of  a  certain  extent  of  land 
Yrhich  was  granted  to  them,  reserving  only  the  royal 
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rights.  Spain^  England,  and  France  have  done  the 
same  thing,  in  granting  provinces  and  whole  islands 
to  private  persons. 

Brazil,  from  its  extent  and  from  the  richness  of  its 
soil,  might  be  the  most  flourishing  colony,  or,  I  might 
almost  say,  the  most  opulent  empire  in  the  world. 
Gold  and  diamonds  are  produced  there ;  every  kind  of 
agriculture,  from  the  richest  to  the  most  common, 
thrives  in  its  soil ;  cochineal  has  been  brought  there, 
and  has  succeeded;  the  sugar  cane  has  been  trans- 
planted there  from  Madeira  with  equal  success;  indigo, 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  a  thousand  other  productions, 
spring  up  there  in  every  part  of  the  surface  of  the  land, 
ready  for  the  hand  of  the  labourer.  If  tlie  small  num- 
ber of  those  who  now  farm  it  are  already  sdflficient  to 
obtain  immense  wealth  from  a  country,  the  surfiure  of 
wbieb  has  hardly  been  touched  by  cultivation,  and 
where  two  thirds  even  of  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers 
are  yet  uncultivated,  what  would  not  it  yield  with  a 
population  proportionate  to  its  extent  and  fertility ! 

Thus,  when  Lisbon  was  swallowed  up,  aiid  Portu- 
gal quivered  with  the  shocks  which  liad  overthrown 
the  capital,  and  the  King  was  afraid  that  he  should 
have  to  reign  only  over  the  ruins  or  the  gul6  of  his 
eoontry,  it  was  towards  Brazil  that  the  judiciooa 
Fraibal  turned  his  views,  and  projected  the  design  of 
tfausfcfring  the  monarch  and  the  seat  of  empire.  Thsa 
probably  is  the  first  truly  grand  and  just  idea  whid»  ap 
Earopean  has  conceived  with  respect  to  the  colonies 
of  his  country  J  this  idea  is,  we  may  say,  a  prognostic 
ct  the  conduct  which  Europe  must  pursue,  and  that 
firom  which  originated  the  determination  taken  by  the 
present  king  of  Portugal,  the  consequences  of  wbich 
we  wilk  point  out  heres^er. 
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Rio  Janeiro,  are  all  engaged  in  forf^ign  trade^  very 
different  from  the  inhabitants  of  South  America,  who 
remained  passive  in  all  commercial  concorns,  und^  to  the 
very  moment  of  their  independence,  confined  them- 
selves to  receiving  every  thing,  without  exporting  any 
thing  on  their  owu  account. 

Brazil  was  for  som^  time  the  Botany  Bay  of  Por- 
tugal ;  every  year  two  or  three  ships  were  sent  over 
with  mialebctors  a,nd  other  persons  who  disturbed  tl|B 
peace  of  their  own  country*  Europe  has  very  ofken 
m^de  this  use.  of  her  dplonies,  which  were  considereci 
as  common  sinks,  before  they  were  discovered  to  be 
sources  of  wealth. 

The  Inquisition  transported  the  Jews  there,  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  being  burned.  A  great 
number  of  these  unfortunate  people,  who  were  driYea 
from  Portugal  by  the  persecution  which  was  customary 
in  those  times,  sought  an  asylum  in  Br&zil ;  and  this 
people,  true  there,  as  every  where  else,  to  their  active 
and  laborious  dis(X)sition,  were  the  first  who  began  to . 
cultivate  the  colony ;  which  is  indebted  to  them  for  its 
first  harvests,  as  Europe  is  for  the  vehicle  of  its  co«i« 
merce,  bills  of  exchange,  originating  from  that  peite^ 
cution,  which  seems  by  oppressing  a  man  only  to 
render  him  more  industrious,  and  to  add  to  his  facuW 
ties  as  much  as  it  endeavours  to  take  away  from  his  li- 
berties. The  Portuguese,  taught  by. the  example  of 
the  Jews,  began  to  feel  the  value  of  their  new  pes* 
session  ;  from  that  time  the  government  applied  them- 
selves to  it,  and  endeavoured  to  make  it  valuable;  but 
being  unequal  to  the  performance,  they  called  upon 
the  first  men  in  the  nation  each  to  take  upon  them- 
selves the  management  of  a  certain  extent  of  land 
Vfhich  was  granted  to  them,  reserving  only  the  royal 
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rights.  Spain^  England^  and  France  have  done  the 
same  thing,  in  granting  provinces  and  whole  islands 
to  private  persons. 

Brazil,  from  its  extent  and  from  the  richness  of  its 
soil,  might  be  the  most  flourishing  colony^  or,  I  might 
almost  say,  the  most  opulent  empire  in  the  world. 
Gold  and  diamonds  are  produced  there ;  every  kind  of 
agriculture,  from  the  richest  to  the  most  common, 
thrives  in  its  soil ;  cochineal  has  been  brought  there, 
and  has  succeeded;  the  sugar  cane  has  been  trans* 
planted  there  from  Madeira  with  equal  success;  indigo, 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  a  thousand  other  productions, 
spring  up  there  in  every  part  of  the  surface  of  the  land, 
ready  for  the  hand  of  the  labourer.  If  the  small  num- 
ber of  those  who  now  farm  it  are  already  sdflficient  to 
obtain  immtose  wealth  from  a  countty,  the  surface  of 
wbieb  has  hardly  been  touched  by  cultivation,  and 
where  two  thirds  even  of  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers 
are  yet  uncultivated,  what  would  not  it  yield  with  a 
population  proportionate  to  its  extent  and  fertility ! 

Thus,  when  Lisbon  was  swallowed  up,  and  Portu- 
gal quivered  with  the  shocks  which  had  overthrown 
the  capital,  and  the  King  was  afraid  that  he  should 
have  to  reign  only  over  the  ruins  or  the  ga\h  of  his 
eoQntfv,  it  was  towards  Brazil  that  the  judiciooa 
Fraibal  turned  his  views,  and  projected  the  design  of 
transfcrring  the  monarch  and  the  seat  of  empire.  This 
probably  is  the  first  truly  grand  and  just  idea  whid»  ap 
Earopean  has  conceived  with  respect  to  the  colonies 
of  his  country  J  this  idea  is,  we  may  say,  a  prognostic 
of  the  conduct  which  Europe  must  pursue,  and  that 
from  which  originated  the  determination  taken  by  the 
present  king  of  Porbigal,  the  consequences  of  wbicl} 
we  wilk  point  out  heres^er. 
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Rio  Janeiro,  are  all  engaged  in  forf^ign  trade^  very 
different  from  the  inhabitants  of  South  America,  who 
remained  passive  in  all  commercial  concerns,  and,  to  the 
very  moment  of  their  independence,  confined  them- 
selves to  receiving  every  thing,  without  exporting  any 
thing  on  their  own  account 

Brazil  was  for  som^  time  the  Botany  Bay  of  Por* 
tugal ;  every  year  two  or  three  ships  were  sent  over 
with  malebctors  and  other  persons  who  disturbed  the 
peace  of  their  own  country.  Europe  lias  very  often 
nmde  this  us^  of  her  dplonies,  which  were  considerec^ 
as  common  sinks,  before  they  were  discovered  to  be 
sources  of  wealth. 

The  Inquisition  transported  the  Jews  there,  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  being  burned.  A  great 
number  of  these  unfortunate  people,  who  were  driven 
from  Portugal  by  the  persecution  which  was  customary 
in  those  times,  sought  an  asylum  in  BrSizil ;  and  this 
people,  true. there,  as  every  where  else,  to  their  active 
and  laborious  disposition,  were  tlie  first  who  began  to  - 
cultivate  the  colony ;  which  is  indebted  to  them  for  its 
first  harvests,  as  Europe  is  for  the  vehicle  of  its  corn* 
merce,  bills  of  exchange,  originating  from  that  peite^ 
cution,  which  seems  by  oppressing  a  man  only  to 
render  him  more  industrious,  and  to  add  to  his  facuU 
ties  as  much  as  it  endeavours  to  take  away  from  his  li- 
berties. The  Portuguese,  taught  by. the  example  of 
the  Jews,  began  to  feel  the  value  of  their  new  pes* 
session  ;  from  that  time  the  government  applied  them- 
selves to  it,  and  endeavoured  to  make  it  valuable ;  but 
being  unequal  to  the  performance,  they  called  upon 
the  first  men  in  the  nation  each  to  take  upon  them<* 
selves  the  management  of  a  certain  extent  of  land 
Yfhich  was  granted  to  them,  reserving  only  the  royal 
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lights.  Spain^  England^  and  France  have  done  the 
aame  thing,  in  granting  provinces  and  whole  islands 
to  private  persons. 

Brazil,  from  its  extent  and  from  the  richness  of  its 
soil,  might  be  the  most  flourishing  colony,  or,  I  might 
almost  say,  the  most  opulent  empire  in  the  world. 
Gold  and  diamonds  are  produced  there ;  every  kind  of 
agriculture,  from  the  richest  to  the  most  common, 
thrives  in  its  soil ;  cochineal  has  been  brought  there, 
and  has  succeeded;  the  sugar  cane  has  bcnen  trans* 
pbnted  there  from  Madeira  with  equal  success;  indigo, 
ootton,  tobacco,  and  a  thousand  other  productions, 
spring  up  there  in  every  part  of  the  surface  of  the  land, 
ready  for  the  hand  of  the  labourer.  If  the  small  num- 
ber of  those  who  now  farm  it  are  already  sufficient  to 
obtain  immense  wealth  from  a  country,  the  surface  of 
wbieb  has  hardly  been  touched  by  cultivation,  and 
where  two  thirds  even  of  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers 
are  yet  uncultivated,  what  would  not  it  yield  with  a 
population  proportionate  to  its  extent  and  fertility ! 

Thus,  when  Lisbon  was  swallowed  up,  and  Portu* 
gtX  quivered  with  the  shocks  which  had  overthrown 
the  capital,  and  the  King  was  afraid  that  he  should 
lunre  to  reign  only  over  the  ruins  or  the  galk  of  his 
eoQntfv,  it  was  towards  Brazil  that  *the  judiciooa 
Fraibal  turned  his  views,  and  projected  the  design  of 
transfcrring  the  monarch  and  the  seat  of  empire.  Tim 
probably  is  the  first  truly  grand  and  just  idea  whid»  ap 
Earopean  has  conceived  with  respect  to  the  colonies 
of  his  country  J  this  idea  is,  we  may  say,  a  prognostic 
of  the  conduct  which  Europe  must  pursue,  and  that 
from  which  originated  the  determination  taken  by  the 
present  king  of  Portugal,  the  consequences  of  wbich 
we  wilk  point  out  heres^er. 
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Rio  Janeiro^  are  all  engaged  in  foi^ign  trade^  very 
different  from  the  inhabitants  of  South  America,  who 
remained  passive  in  all  commercial  concerns^  and,  to  the 
very  moment  of  their  independence,  confined  them- 
selves to  receiving  every  thing,  without  exporting  any 
thing  on  their  own  account. 

Brazil  was  for  som^  time  the  Botany  Bay  of  Por* 
tugal ;  every  year  two  or  three  ships  were  sent  over 
with  male&ctors  and  other  persons  who  disturbed  the 
peace  of  their  own  country.  Europe  lias  very  often 
m^de  this  use.  of  her  c'plonies,  which  were  considered^ 
as  common  sinks,  before  they  were  discovered  to  be 
sources  of  wealth. 

The  Inquisition  transported  the  Jews  there,  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  being  burned.  A  great 
number  of  these  unfortunate  people,  who  were  driven 
from  Portugal  by  the  persecution  which  was  customary 
in  those  times,  sought  an  asylum  in  BrSizil ;  and  this 
people,  true  there,  as  every  where  else,  to  their  active 
and  laborious  disposition,  were  tlie  first  who  began  to . 
cultivate  the  colony ;  which  is  indebted  to  them  for  its 
first  harvests,  as  Europe  is  for  the  vehicle  of  its  corn* 
merce,  bills  of  exchange,  originating  from  that  peite^ 
cution,  which  seems  by  oppressing  a  man  only  to 
render  him  more  industrious,  and  to  add  to  his  facuU 
ties  as  much  as  it  endeavours  to  take  away  from  his  li- 
berties. The  Portuguese,  taught  by. the  example  of 
the  Jews,  began  to  feel  the  value  of  their  new  pes* 
session ;  from  that  time  the  government  applied  them- 
selves to  it,  and  endeavoured  to  make  it  valuable;  but 
being  unequal  to  the  performance,  they  called  upon 
the  first  men  in  the  nation  each  to  take  upon  them- 
selves the  management  of  a  certain  extent  of  land 
Yfhich  was  granted  to  them,  reserving  only  the  royal 
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rights.  Spain^  England,  and  France  have  done  the 
aame  thing,  in  granting  provinces  and  whole  islands 
to  private  persons. 

Brazil,  (rem  its  extent  and  from  the  richness  of  its 
soil,  might  be  the  most  flourishing  colony,  or,  I  might 
almost  say,  the  most  opulent  empire  in  the  world. 
Gold  and  diamonds  are  produced  there ;  every  kind  of 
agriculture,  from  the  richest  to  the  most  common, 
thrives  in  its  soil ;  cochineal  has  been  brought  there, 
and  has  succeeded;  the  sugar  cane  has  been  trans- 
planted there  from  Madeira  with  equal  success;  indigo, 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  a  thousand  other  productions, 
spring  up  there  in  every  part  of  the  surface  of  the  land, 
ready  for  the  hand  of  the  labourer.  If  the  small  num- 
ber of  those  who  now  farm  it  are  already  sufficient  to 
obtain  immense  wealth  from  a  country,  the  surface  of 
whieb  has  hardly  been  touched  by  cultivation,  and 
where  two  thirds  even  of  the  banks  of  tlie  great  rivers 
are  yet  uncultivated,  what  would  not  it  yield  with  a 
population  proportionate  to  its  extent  and  fertility ! 

Thus,  when  Lisbon  was  swallowed  up,  and  Portu- 
gfti  quivered  with  the  shocks  which  had  overthrown 
the  capital,  and  the  King  was  afraid  that  he  should 
have  to  reign  only  over  the  ruins  or  the  guUs  of  his 
eoontry,  it  was  towards  Brazil  that  the  judicious 
IHibiImlI  turned  his  views,  and  projected  the  design  of 
tnmsferring  the  monarch  and  the  seat  of  em[Nre.  This 
probably  is  the  first  truly  gprand  and  just  idea  which  an 
Saropean  has  conceived  with  respect  to  the  ooloniea 
of  his  country ^  this  idea  is,  we  may  say,  a  prognostic 
of  tshe  conduct  which  Europe  must  pursue,  and  that 
from  which  originated  the  determination  taken  by  the 
present  king  of  Portugal,  the  consequences  of  which 
we  wilfc  point  out 


S4  THE  COJLONIBSfc 

Rio  Janeiro^  are  alt  engaged  in  fprfrign  trade^  very 
different  from  the  inhabitants  of  SoQth  America,  who 
remained  passive  in  all  commercial  concerns^  and,  to  the 
very  ipoment  of  their  independence,  confined  them- 
selves to  receiving  every  things  without  exporting  any 
thing  on  their  own  account. 

Brazil  was  for  some  time  the  Botany  Bay, of  Por« 
tugal ;  every  year  4\vo  or  three  ships  were .  sent  over 
with  malefin^tors  wd  other  persons  who  disturbed  the 
peace  of  their  ow|i  country.  Europe  has  very  oftan 
ipude  this  usi^  of  her  dplanies,  wluch  were  consideredic 
as  common  sinks,  before  they  were  discovered  to. be 
sources  of  wealth. 

The  Inquisition  transported  the  Jews  there,  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  being  burned.  A  great, 
number  of  these  unfortunate  people,  who  were  driien 
from  Portugal  by  the  persecution  which  was  customary 
in  those  times,  sought  an  asylum  in  Br&zil ;  and  this 
people,  true  there,  as  every  where  else,  to  their  active 
and  laborious  disposition,  were  the  first  who  began  to; 
cultivate  the  colony ;  which  is  indebted  to  them  fofLita 
first  harvests,  as  Europe  is  for  the  vehicle  of  its .  com^ 
merce,  bills  of  exchange,  originating  from  that  pertM 
cution,  which  seems  by  (^pressing  a  man  only  ta 
render  him  more  industrious,  and  to  add  to  his  facisU 
ties  as  much  as  it  endeavours  to  take  away  from  his  li- 
berties. The  Portuguese,  taught  by  the  example  of 
the  Jews,  began  to  feel  the  value  of  their  new  pos* 
session ;  from  that  time  the  government  applied  them- 
selves to  it,  and  endeavoured  to  make  it  valuable;  bot 
being  unequal  to  the  performance,  they  called  upoa 
the  first  men  in  the  nation  each  to  take  upon  them-, 
selves  the  management  of  a  certain  extent  of  land, 
vhich  was  granted  to  them,  reserving  only  the  royal 
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rights.  Spain^  England,  and  France  have  done  the 
aaixie  thing,  in  granting  provinces  and  whole  islands 
to  private  persons. 

Brazil,  (rem  its  extent  and  from  the  richness  of  its 
soil,  might  be  the  most  flourishing  colony,  or,  I  might 
almost  say,  the  most  opulent  empire  in  the  world. 
Gold  and  diamonds  are  produced  there ;  every  kind  of 
agriculture,  from  the  richest  to  the  most  common, 
thrives  in  its  soil ;  cochineal  has  been  brought  there, 
and  has  succeeded;  the  sugar  cane  has  been  trans- 
planted there  from  Madeira  with  equal  success;  indigo, 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  a  thousand  other  productions, 
spring  up  there  in  every  part  of  the  surface  of  the  land, 
ready  for  the  hand  of  the  labourer.  If  the  small  num- 
ber of  those  who  now  farm  it  are  already  sCiflGkient  to 
obtain  immtose  wealth  from  a  country,  the  surface  of 
whieb  has  hardly  been  touched  by  cultivation,  and 
where  two  thirds  even  of  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers 
ate  yet  uncultivated,  what  would  not  it  yield  with  a 
population  proportionate  to  its  extent  and  fertility ! 

Thus,  when  Lisbon  was  swallowed  up,  and  Portu- 
gfti  quivered  with  the  shocks  which  had  overthrown 
the  capita],  and  the  King  was  afraid  that  he  should 
have  to  reign  only  over  the  ruins  or  the  guUs  of  his 
eoontry,  it  was  towards  Brazil  that  the  judicious 
IHibiImlI  turned  his  views,  and  projected  the  design  of 
tnmsferring  the  monarch  and  the  seat  of  empire.  Tbn 
probably  is  the  first  truly  grand  and  just  idea  which  an 
Saropean  has  conceived  with  respect  to  the  ooloniea 
of  his  country ^  this  idea  is,  we  may  say,  a  prognostic 
of  tshe  conduct  which  Europe  must  pursue,  and  that 
from  which  originated  the  determination  taken  by  the 
present  king  of  Portugal,  the  consequences  of  which 
we  wili^  point  out  hereafter* 


S4  THE  COIX)NIlS$; 

Rio  Janeiro^  are  alt  engaged  in  fpr^iga  tinde^  very 
different  from  the  inhabitants  of  SoQth  America,  who 
remained  passive  in  all  commercial  concerns^  and,  to  the 
very  ipoment  of  their  independence,  confined  them- 
selves to  receiving  every  things  without  exporting  any 
thing  on  their  own  account. 

Brazil  was  for  som^  time  the  Botany  Bay  of  Por« 
tugal ;  every  year  4wo  or  three  ships  were  sent  over 
with  malefi^ctors  wd  other  persons  who  disturbed  the 
peace  of  their  owp  country.  Europe  has  very  oftan 
IP^de  this  usiEi  of  her  dplanies,  which  were  consideredlc 
as  common  sinks,  before  they  were  discovered  tolbe 
sources  of  wealth. 

The  Inquisition  transported  the  Jews  there,  who- 
were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  being  burned.  A  great, 
number  of  these  unfortunate  people,  who  were  driien 
from  Portugal  by  the  persecution  which  was  customary 
in  those  times,  sought  an  asylum  in  Br&zil ;  and  this 
people,  true  there,  as  every  where  else,  to  their  active 
and  laborious  disposition,  were  the  first  who  began  tar^ 
cultivate  the  colony ;  which  is  indebted  to  them  for  ita 
first  harvests,  as  Europe  is  for  the  vehicle  of  its.con* 
merce,  bills  of  exchange,  originating  from  that  pertM 
cution,  which  seems  by  oppressing  a  man  only  ta 
render  him  more  industrious,  and  to  add  to  his  faciiU 
ties  as  much  as  it  endeavours  to  take  away  from  his  li- 
berties. The  Portuguese,  taught  by .  the  example  of 
the  Jews,  began  to  feel  the  value  of  their  new  poa* 
session ;  from  that  time  the  government  applied  them- 
selves to  it,  and  endeavoured  to  make  it  valuable ;  but 
being  unequal  to  the  performance,  they  called  upoa 
the  first  men  in  the  nation  each  to  take  upon  them- 
selves the  management  of  a  certain  extent  of  land, 
vhich  was  granted  to  them,  reserving  only  the  royal 
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rights.  Spain^  England,  and  France  have  done  the 
aaixie  thing,  in  granting  provinces  and  whole  islands 
to  private  persons. 

Brazil,  (rem  its  extent  and  from  the  richness  of  its 
soil,  might  be  the  most  flourishing  colony,  or,  I  might 
almost  say,  the  most  opulent  empire  in  the  world. 
Gold  and  diamonds  are  produced  there ;  every  kind  of 
agriculture,  from  the  richest  to  the  most  common, 
thrives  in  its  soil ;  cochineal  has  been  brought  there, 
atid  has  succeeded;  the  sugar  cane  has  been  trans- 
planted there  from  Madeira  with  equal  success;  indigo, 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  a  thousand  other  productions, 
spring  up  there  in  every  part  of  the  surface  of  the  land, 
ready  for  the  hand  of  the  labourer.  If  the  small  num- 
ber of  those  who  now  farm  it  are  already  sufficient  to 
obtain  immtose  wealth  from  a  country,  the  sur&ce  of 
whieb  has  hardly  been  touched  by  cultivation,  and 
where  two  thirds  even  of  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers 
are  yet  uncultivated,  what  would  not  it  yield  with  a 
population  proportionate  to  its  extent  and  fertility ! 

Thus,  when  Lisbon  was  swallowed  up,  and  Portu- 
gfti  quivered  with  the  shocks  which  had  overthrown 
the  capita],  and  the  King  was  afraid  that  he  should 
have  to  reign  only  over  the  ruins  or  the  guUs  of  his 
eoontry,  it  was  towards  Brazil  that  the  judicious 
IHibiImlI  turned  his  views,  and  projected  the  design  of 
tnmsferring  the  monarch  and  the  seat  of  em[Nre.  Tbb 
probably  is  the  first  truly  grand  and  just  idea  which  an 
Saropean  has  conceived  with  respect  to  the  ooloniea 
of  his  country^  this  idea  is,  we  may  say,  a  prognostic 
of  tshe  conduct  which  Europe  must  pursue,  and  that 
from  which  originated  the  determination  taken  by  the 
present  king  of  Portugal,  the  consequences  of  which 
we  wilfc  point  out  hereafter. 


U  THE  COLONIES; 

Rio  Janeiro,  are  alt  engaged  in  foreign  trade^  very 
different  from  the  inhabitants  of  South  America,  who 
remained  passive  in  all  commercial  concerns^  and,  to  the 
very  moment  of  their  independence,  confined  them-* 
selves  to  receiving  every  thing,  without  exporting  any 
thing  on  their  owu  account. 

Brazil  was  for  some  time  the  Botany  Bay  of  Por- 
tugal ;  every  year  two  or  three  ships  were  sent  over 
with  malefactors  and  other  persons  who  disturbed  tlie 
peace  of  their  own  country.  Europe  lias  very  often 
made  this  Uiii  of  her  c'planies,  which  were  considered^ 
as  common  sinks,  before  they  were  discovered  to.be 
sources  of  wealth. 

The  Inquisition  transported  the  Jews  there,  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  being  burned.  A  great 
number  of  these  unfortunate  people,  who  were  driven 
from  Portugal  by  the  persecution  which  was  customary 
in  those  times,  sought  an  asylum  in  Br&zil ;  and  this 
people,  true  there,  as  every  where  else,  to  their  active 
and  laborious  disposition,  were  the  first  who  began  to 
cultivate  the  colony ;  which  is  indebted  to  them  for  ita 
first  harvests,  as  Europe  is  for  the  vehicle  of  its  cosu 
merce,  bills  of  exchange,  originating  from  that  peite^ 
cution,  which  seems  by  oppressing  a  man  only  toi 
render  him  more  industrious,  and  to  add  to  his  fadili 
ties  as  much  as  it  endeavours  to  take  away  from  his  li- 
berties. The  Portuguese,  taught  by  the  example  of 
the  Jews,  began  to  feel  the  value  of  their  new  pes* 
session ;  from  that  time  the  government  applied  them- 
selves to  it,  and  endeavoured  to  make  it  valuable ;  but 
being  unequal  to  the  performance,  they  called  upon 
the  first  men  in  the  nation  each  to  take  upon  them- 
selves the  management  of  a  certain  extent  of  land 
Vrhich  was  granted  to  them,  reserving  only  the  royal 
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rights.  Spain^  England,  and  France  have  done  the 
aaixie  thing,  in  granting  provinces  and  whole  islands 
to  private  persons. 

Brazil,  (rem  its  extent  and  from  the  richness  of  its 
soil,  might  be  the  most  flourishing  colony,  or,  I  might 
almost  say,  the  most  opulent  empire  in  the  world. 
Gold  and  diamonds  are  produced  there ;  every  kind  of 
agriculture,  from  the  richest  to  the  most  common, 
thrives  in  its  soil ;  cochineal  has  been  brought  there, 
and  has  succeeded;  the  sugar  cane  has  bc^en  trans- 
planted there  from  Madeira  with  equal  success;  indigo, 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  a  thousand  other  productions, 
spring  up  there  in  every  part  of  the  surface  of  the  land, 
ready  for  the  hand  of  the  labourer.  If  tlie  small  num- 
ber of  those  who  now  farm  it  are  already  sufficient  to 
obtain  immense  wealth  from  a  country,  the  sur&ce  of 
whieb  has  hardly  been  touched  by  cultivation,  and 
where  two  thirds  even  of  the  banks  of  tlie  great  rivers 
are  yet  uncultivated,  what  would  not  it  yield  with  a 
population  proportionate  to  its  extent  and  fertility ! 

Thus,  when  Lisbon  was  swallowed  up,  and  Portu- 
gal  quivered  with  the  shocks  which  had  overthrown 
the  capita],  and  the  King  was  afraid  that  he  should 
have  to  reign  only  over  the  ruins  or  the  guUs  of  his 
eoontry,  it  was  towards  Brazil  that  the  judicioua 
IHibiImlI  turned  his  views,  and  projected  the  design  of 
tnmsferring  the  monarch  and  the  seat  of  em[Nre.  This 
probably  is  the  first  truly  grand  and  just  idea  which  an 
Saropean  has  conceived  with  respect  to  the  colonies 
of  his  country^  this  idea  is,  we  may  say,  a  prognostic 
of  tshe  conduct  which  Europe  must  pursue,  and  that 
from  which  originated  the  determination  taken  by  the 
preaent  king  of  Portugal,  the  consequences  of  which 
we  wili^  point  out  hereafter. 


S4  THE  CQLONIESk 

Rio  Janeiro^  are  alt  engaged  in  fpr^ign  tinde^  Tiny 
different  from  the  inhabitants  of  SpQth  America,  who 
remained  passive  in  all  commercial  concerns^  and,  to  the 
very  ipoment  of  their  independence,  confined  them- 
selves to  receiving  every  things  without  exporting  any 
thing  on  their  own  account, 

Brazil  was  for  som^  time  the  Botany  Bay  of  Por-^ 
tugal ;  every  year  4wo  or  three  ships  were .  sent  over 
with  male&ctors  wd  other  persons  who  disturbed  the 
peace  of  their  own  country.  Europe  has  very  oftan 
IP^de  this  usi^  of  her  cfplqnies,  which  were  consideredic 
as  common  sinks,  before  they  were  discovered  tolbe 
sources  of  wealth. 

The  Inquisition  transported  the  Jews  there,  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  being  burned.  A  great, 
number  of  these  unfortunate  people,  who  were  driven 
from  Portugal  by  the  persecution  which  was  customary 
in  those  times,  sought  an  asylum  in  Br&zil ;  and  this 
people,  true  .there,  as  every  where  else,  to  their  active 
and  laborious  disposition,  were  the  first  who  began  to. 
cultivate  the  colony ;  which  is  indebted  to  them  for  ita 
first  harvests,  as  Europe  is  for  the  vehicle  of  its .  cosi« 
merce,  bills  of  exchange,  originating  from  that  pertM 
cution,  which  seems  by  oppressing  a  man  only  loi 
render  him  more  industrious,  and  to  add  to  his  &ciil>t 
ties  as  much  as  it  endeavours  to  take  away  from  his  li-^ 
bcrties.  The  Portuguese,  taught  by  .the  example  of 
the  Jews,  began  to  feel  the  value  of  their  new  poa* 
session ;  from  that  time  the  government  applied  them- 
selves to  it,  and  endeavoured  to  make  it  valuable;  but. 
being  unequal  to  the  performance,  they  called  upoa 
the  first  men  in  the  nation  each  to  take  upon  them- 
selves the  management  of  a  certain  extent  of  land. 
\fhich  was  granted  to  them,  reserving  only  the  royal 
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The  revenue  of  Brazil^  which  must 

be  considered  under  many  heads^ 

cannot  amount  to  less  than. .  • .   100,000,000' H v. 
In  1775  it  amounted  to 75,000,000  liv, 

under  the  following  accounts. 
!•  Duties  reserved  to  government, 

and  the  monopoly 18,773,930  liv. 

2.  The  produce  of  the  wines  ex- 
ported to  Portugal 25,312,500  liv. 

3.  The  produce  of  the  diamond 

mines 3,432,000  liv. 

By  which  it  appears   that   these 

mines,  so  much  boasted  of,  are 

a  property  more  brilliant  than 

productive. 
Produce  exported  to  the  mother 

country,  above 25,000,000  liv. 

This  sum  must  have  been  greatly  increased  lat- 
terly, as  cultivation  has  been  extended.  It  is  with 
this  produce,  and  that  of  some  of  the  productions  of 
the  soil,  that  Portugal  balanced  her  imports,  amount- 
ing to  sixty  millions  of  livres,  which  her  want  of 
industry  and  agriculture  still  obliged  her  to  receive 
from  foreigners.  She  drew  this  enormous  sum  from 
the  colony,  in  return  for  commodities  of  the  value  of 
fifteen  millions  of  livres,  half  of  which  were,  the  pro- 
ductions of  lier  own  soil  or  industry. 

Besides  the  exports  to  Portugal,  Brazil  exports  in 
her  own  vessels  articles  to  the  amount  of  five  or  six 
millions  of  livres  to  the  coasts  of  Africa,  to  the  Azores, 
and  to  Madeira,  in  return  for  wines,  slaves,  and  other 
articles  of  consumption  which  she  has  need  of. 

'{lie  inhabitants  of  Brazil,  and  particulfirly  those  of 


S4  THE  COJLONIBSfc 

Rio  Janeiro,  are  alt  engaged  in  fpr^ign  trade^  veiy 
different  from  the  inhabitants  of  SpQth  America,  wIk> 
remained  passive  in  all  commercial  concQrns^  and^  to  the 
very  moment  of  their  independence,  confined  them<» 
selves  to  receiving  every  things  without  exporting  any 
thing  on  their  owu  account. 

Brazil  was  for  some  time  the  Botany  Bay  of  Por- 
tugal ;  every  year  two  or  three  ships  were  sent  over 
with  malefactors  a.nd  other  persons  who  disturbed  the 
peace  of  their  own  country.  Europe  has  very  oftan. 
ip^de  this  usi^  of  her  dplanies,  which  were  consideredlc 
as  common  sinks,  before  they  were  discovered  to^be 
sources  of  wealth. 

The  Inquisition  transported  the  Jews  there,  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  being  burned.  A  great, 
number  of  these  unfortunate  people,  who  were  driven 
from  Portugal  by  the  persecution  which  was  customary 
in  those  times,  sought  an  asylum  in  Br&zil ;  and  this 
people,  true  .there,  as  every  where  else,  to  their  active 
and  laborious  disposition,  were  the  first  who  beg^n  ta^ 
cultivate  the  colony ;  which  is  indebted  to  them  for  ita 
first  harvests,  as  Europe  is  for  the  vehicle  of  its  cosi« 
merce,  bills  of  exchange,  originating  from  that  pertM 
cution^  which  seems  by  oppressing  a  man  only  tei 
render  him  more  industrious,  and  to  add  to  his  facisU 
ties  as  much  as  it  endeavours  to  take  away  from  his  Ii«» 
bcrties.  The  Portuguese,  taught  by  the  example  of 
the  Jews,  began  to  feel  the  value  of  their  new  pos* 
session ;  fcom  that  time  the  government  applied  them- 
selves to  it^  and  endeavoured  to  make  it  valuable ;  bnt 
being  unequal  to  the  performance,  they  called  upon 
the  first  men  in  the  nation  each  to  take  upon  them- 
selves the  management  of  a  certain  extent  of  land 
vhich  was  granted  to  them,  reserving  only  the  royal 
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rights.  Spain^  England,  and  France  have  done  the 
mme  thing,  in  granting  provinces  and  whole  islands 
to  private  persons. 

Brazil,  (rem  its  extent  and  from  the  richness  of  its 
soil,  might  be  the  most  flourishing  colony,  or,  I  might 
almost  say,  the  most  opulent  empire  in  the  world. 
Gold  and  diamonds  are  produced  there ;  every  kind  of 
agriculture,  from  the  richest  to  the  most  common, 
thrives  in  its  soil ;  cochineal  has  been  brought  there, 
and  has  succeeded;  the  sugar  cane  has  been  trans- 
planted there  from  Madeira  with  equal  success;  indigo, 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  a  thousand  other  productions, 
spring  up  there  in  every  part  of  the  surface  of  the  land, 
ready  for  the  hand  of  the  labourer.  If  tlie  small  num- 
ber of  those  who  now  farm  it  are  already  sufficient  to 
obtain  immtose  wealth  from  a  country,  the  surface  of 
whieb  has  hardly  been  touched  by  cultivation,  and 
where  two  thirds  even  of  the  banks  of  tlie  great  rivers 
are  yet  uncultivated,  what  would  not  it  yield  with  a 
population  proportionate  to  its  extent  and  fertility ! 

Thus,  when  Lisbon  was  swallowed  up,  and  Portu- 
gfti  quivered  with  the  shocks  which  had  overthrown 
the  capita],  and  the  King  was  afraid  that  he  should 
bave  to  reign  only  over  the  ruins  or  the  guUs  of  his 
coantry,  it  was  towards  Brazil  that  the  judicious 
Fombal  turned  his  views,  and  projected  the  design  of 
trensferring  the  monarch  and  the  seat  of  empire.  This 
probably  is  the  first  truly  grand  and  just  idea  which  an 
Surc^pean  has  conceived  with  respect  to  the  colonies 
of  his  country;  this  idea  is,  we  may  say,  a  prognostic 
of  tshe  conduct  which  Europe  must  pursue,  and  that 
from  which  originated  the  determination  taken  by  the 
pment  king  of  Portugal,  the  consequences  of  wbicb 
we  wili^  point  out  hereafter. 
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knowledge,  .happier  than  the  IndiaQS  By  whom  he  is 
surroundedy  enjoys  perfect  freedom ;  be  owes  this  pre- 
cious advantage  to  the  decree  which  the  government 
madd  in  his  favour  in  1757,  He  was  then  declared 
free,  and  this  excellent  decree  at  one  stroke  put  an  end 
to  the  variations  which^  for  three  centuries,  had  tor- 
mented a  whole  nation  with  respect  to  their  condi- 
tion. 

The  Jesuits  renewed  in  Brazil  the  attempts  at 
civilization  which  they  had  tried  in  Paraguay.  The 
military  and  civil  government  of  Brazil  is  entirely 
popied  from  that  of  Portugal ;  it  is  an  exact  repetition 
of  every  thing  in  the  mother  country. 

RECAPITULATION. 

The  Portuguese  had  extended  their  dominion  from 
the  coast  of  Gtiinea  to  that  of  Japan  ;  they  were  never 
really  established  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  notwith* 
standing  the  disputed  and  transitory  cession  of  them^ 
by  Charles  V.  They  possessed  the  eastern  coasts 
of  Africa,  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,  of  Arabia, 
of  the  two  peninsulas  of  India,  Ceylon,  and  the  Mo- 
luccas; they  had  a  footing  in  China  and  in  Japan ;  and 
they  possessed  Brazil.  What  now  remains  then  of 
such  great  possessions?  In  Asia,  Macao,  Damaun* 
Diu,  and  Goa ;  on  the  east  of  Africa,  Mozambique ; 
in  the  west  of  Africa,  some  factories  on  the  Guinea 
coast,  the  Cape-Verd  Islands,  and  Madeira;  and  in 
America,  Brazil. 

Portugal,  iallen  to  this  state  of  decay  in  ruin,  be- 
tween the  remembrance  of  its  past  greatness  and  the 
feeling  of  its  actual  weakness,  might  apply  to  itself 
ttie  worcU  whicl^  S^ladin  caused  to  be  oroclaime^  at  hif 
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last  mometits  by  the  herald  who  cihied  hii  ihlMidt 
**  Tbi*  it  all  wtaidi  remaint  foi'  the  great  Satiditt>  MM 
conqaeror  of  Syria  and  of  Bgypt."  -    ' 


CHAP.  III. 
The  Duich  Colonies. 

JL  HEi  exiftteooe  of  colonies  already  formed,  and  of 
places  fit  to  form  others  in,  was  smfficient  to  make  tiM 
Dutch  wish  to  partake  in  the  advantages  which  they 
perceived  that  other  nations  derived  from  their  colo- 
ntes ;  in  fact,  could  any  source  of  riches  exist,  wfaidi 
was  not  destined  to  be  enjoyed  by  a  nation  that  had 
itself  forced  from  nature  every  thing  which  she  htA 
given  bountifully  to  others?  Its  privations  have  served! 
as  incentives,  and  its  efibrts  and  its  success  haVe  bdeA 
proportionate  to  its  difficulties.  Its  territory  was  en* 
closed  within  the  most  narrow  limits :  but  the  Dutch 
extended  those  limits  over  the  sea,  and  fixed  theif 
dwellings  where  they  had  driven  back  the  waves.^  Their 
■oiP  is  susceptible  but  of  a:  very  limited  cultivation,  imd 
yields  very  small  harvests ;  but  they  cultivate  the  watter^ 
and  furrow  the  ocean;  and  obtain  from  its  bosom 
crops  which  their  hands  have  not  had  the  trouble  of 
sowing :  they  have  no  fields,  and  yet  the  granaries  df 
the  universe  are  within  their  walls ;  they  have  rfe 
fevesCs,  yet  all  those  of  Europe  are  felled  for  them,  and 
Iffought  together^  and  worked  in  their  yards ;  tb^ 
have  no  mines,  and  yet  are  the  general  dealbrs  ia  thtf 
gold  and  silver  of  the  whole  world.    FinaNy,  wilheui 
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poflsesnog  ^ny  thing  of  their  own^  they  make  theif 

country  the  mart  of  all  that  is  possessed  by  others, 

and  are  the  general  agents  in  every  transaction :  such 

are  the  wonderful  effects  of  industry,  sobriety,  patience^ 

and  all  the  virtues  of  economy,  which  seem  from  par« 

tiality  to  have  fixed  their  abode  among  the  Dutch ! 

Though  these  effects  are  astonishing,   they  proceed 

firoBi  causes  which  are  not  less  so ;  they  are  the  just 

recompense  of  the  most  wonderful  labours.  With  such 

dispositioAfi,  the  IKitch  could  not  fail  of  becoming  a 

colQnial  nation,  and  of  establishing  colonies  in  every 

pboe  where  it  couk}  be  of  benefit  to  their  immense 

commerce :  in  forming  these  settlements  they  calcu* 

lated  their  alnlities  with  respect  to  territory  and  popu* 

Istioi,  and  were  regulated  by  them  ;  in  order,  by  thiar 

meiMM,  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  advanti^es  at 

(be  leaat  expense.    Far  then  from  seizing  every  object 

wbich  iell  ift  their  way,  as  almost  all  the  other  nations 

of  Curope    have  done^    who  immecfiatoly  invaded 

erei^  placei  as  if  they  could  not  have  land  enough, 

the  Doteh  eatabliabed  colonies  upon  a  methodical 

pla9,  whidi.  haa  necessarily  contributed  to  their  sue* 

cMi ;  apd  in  the  disposition  of  their  settlements,  we 

quiBOt  hi^lp  vemarking  that  spirit  of  laethod  and 

arnyagem^at  which  r^gulatefl  all  the  conceptions  of  this 

wiae  people :  thus  the  Dutch  ec^nies  wei^  better  pro- 

pprtioiiato  to  the  mother  country  thaa  any  of  those 

wtudth  belonged  to  the  other  nations  of  Europe. 

Ati  the  Dutph  did  not  poaaess  lai){e  colonies  in  the 
Weak  JMicQ,  they  did  not  reqiiiie  a  large  number  of. 
•Iiw)^:  10  their  Aaiatk  colcmies,  cultivators^  either 
akjRet  or  finoemen,  were  found  upoa  the  spot:  thua 
HpUepd  had'  but  very  siaall  settlements  upon  the  coast 
«if  ikfrimi    Sb«  itn^kd  there  a  long  while  with  the-. 
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Portuguese,  the  English,  and  especially  with  thd 
French,  in  the  long  wars  between  Louis  XIV  and 
King  William.  The  result  of  these  various  con- 
tests has  been  the  reducing  the  Dutch  trade  to  siven 
or  eight  thousand  negroes,  sent  to  the  West  Indieiy 
jeither  for  the  Dutch  colonies,  or  for  those  of  other 
nations*  This  trade  was  carried  on  by  an  exclusive 
company,  which,  acting  in  the  same  manner  there  as 
vthosc  companies  do  every  where,  received  the  same 
reward;  that  of  a  total  ruin  in  1730.  Freedom  bat 
taken  the  place  of  it  in  this  trade,  and  it  is  this  whidi' 
keeps  it  at  the  height  at  which  it  is  at  this  present 
time. 

Two  causes,  in  appearance  diametrically  opposite, 
have  contributed  .in  causing  the  Dutch  to  turn  Iheir 
views  towards  colonies.    Philip  II  persecuted  them,- 
and    Philip  had  invaded  Portugal.     How  did 
cause  itr   They,  considering  the  Portuguese  oaly 
the  subjects  of  their  tyrant,  and  considering  their 
spoils  as  those  of  their  vAost  cruel  enemy,  began  t^ 
range  over  the  seas  in  pursuit  of  the  Portuguese,  and 
to  attack  the  coasts  which  they  had  occupied  for  up- 
wards of  a  century:  thus  tyranny  there  also  produced  * 
its  effect;  that  of  extending  liberty,  and  working  in 
its  behalf.     It  was  exactly  an  hundred  years  afler 
Vasquez  deGama  had  been  sent  to  India,  that  the  Dutch 
appeared  there  for  the  first  time;  and,  what  is  very 
remarkable,  the  Dutch,  like  their  enemies  the  Porw' 
tuguese,  passed  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  still  un- 

^  occupied,  during   sixty  years,   without  thinking  of 

settling  there.    That  all  the  people  of  Europe  should' 

.  ^  have  made  the  same  omission,  is  a  great  and  a  fair 
subject  of  astonishment :  a  simple  surgeon  of  a  vessel 
saw  that  which  had  escajx^d  the  eyes  of  so  many  civil 
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ind  military  chiefs^  and  supplied  the  defect  of  their 
long  inattention.  He  so  well  pointed  out  the  im* 
portance  of  this  position,  that  at  length,  in  1 630,  they 
determined  to  form  a  settlement' there.  The  Dutch, 
as  a  reward,  confided  the  care  of  it  to  this  same  Van- 
kisbek,  the  projector  of  the  plan,  very  certain,  more- 
over, of  securing  the  success  of  it,  by  joining  thus  the 
execution  and  the  conception,  an  essential  point  which 
is  not  enough  attended  to,  and  the  omission  of  which 
causes  so  many  enterprises  to  fail,  since  people  with  - 
sufficient  skill,  or  sufficient  honesty,  to  execute  the 
plans  of  another,  well  and  with  fidelity,  are  very  rare 
indeed. 

The  Dutch,  by  their  settlement  at  the  Cape,  were 
masters  of  the  point  of  Africa,  and  of  all  the  extent  of 
coast  which  they  might  wish  to  take,  and  by  that 
means  found  themselves  able  to  command  the  road  to 
all  the  European  settlements  in  India.  The  Cape  be- 
came at  once  the  point  of  division  and  of  junction  be- 
tween Europe  and  Asia.  The  Dutch  have  established 
a  complete  empire  there,  at  least  every  thing  which 
can  contribute  to  form  one :  for  their  possessions  in  the 
•int^or  of  the  country  are  almost  unlimited ;  the  culti- 
vated lands  already  extend  far  more  than  an  hundred 
leagues ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  their  being 
extended  as  hr  as  may  be  wished. 

Cape  Town  is  the  capital,  and  even  the  only  con- 
siderable place  in  the  colony;  it  contains  only  15,000 
European  inhabitants ;  the  slaves  amount  to  the  num- 
ber of  50,000,  and  receive  a  better  treatment  thlin  in 
the  other  Colonies.  The  natives,  who  are  reduced  to  a 
vety  small  number  by  the  great  epidemical  diseSMe 
which  raged  there  in  1713,  dwell  in  thfe  interior  of  the 
country,  and  ure  a  pastoral .  people^  and  consequently 
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not  at  all  DUtnerous.  The  moat  fertile  landi  df  ttw 
colony  are  up  fhe  country;  for  the  Cape  b  turnHmdrf 
only  by  barren  plains.  All  the  productions  of  Emnpe 
have  thrived  there ;  and  the  Constantia  wine,  which  ia 
made  from  the  grape  transplanted  from  Persia,  has 
shared,  with  the  most  celebrated  wine  in  the  wfodA^  the 
taste  and  approbation  of  all  connoisseurs;  it  gmrt 
only  upon  a  iarm  of  sixteen  acres :  the  other  wimsi, 
although  transplanted  from  Madeira^  are  of  an  inferior 
quality,  and  are  scarcely  ever  exported  from  the 
colony. 

If  we  are  astonished  and  grieved  at  the  weakneaa  of 
a  settlement  so  advantageously  situated,  we  muit  hf 
it  to  the  fieiult  of  the  India  Company,  wha  aie  the 
persons  that  formed  it  For  the  odious  and  abswd 
purpose  of  shutting  up  the  road  to  India  by  discoun^;e» 
ment,  in  de&ult  of  force,  the  Company  checks  the 
prosperity  of  the  colony,  and  endeavours  to  render  it 
at  first  sight  discouraging  to  strangers.  Such  a  system 
is  certainly  the  very  corruption  of  the  exclusive  systeoi. 
itself;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  worst  thing  in  the  workL 
On  the  contrary,  the  Cape  should  have  been  made » 
free  port,  and  an  open  haven  for  the  ships  of  the  whole 
world ;  €ve(fy  possible  inducement  should  have  beee^ 
held  out  to  invite  and  fix  people  there :  the  contraryr 
in  every  thing,  has  been  done;  and  what  is  mnm^ 
ofiensive  is,  that  the  Dutch^  who  have  made  their  owo 
country  the  seat  of  commercial  liberty,  have  made  the 
Cape  the  scat  of  slavery.  The  unfortunate  cokmiitar 
who  can  only  receive  their  supplies  from  the  CompengFr 
receive  but  a  small  quantity,  and  at  an  immenie  priei^ 
asid  see  their  interests  constantly  sacrificed  in  thci» 
partial  dealings ;  thus  they  live  in  an  almost  absohriie* 
want  of  all  the  commodities  of  life,  and  of  those  aitu 
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des  whichy   under  a  free  trade,  they  could  receive 
from  foreigners. 

It  was  in  pursuit  of  the  Portuguese  that  the  Dutch 
first  entered  India ;  and  in  order  to  go  through  the  list 
of  their  conquests,  we  need  only  run  over  the  long  line 
of  Fdrtuguese  settlements,  which  they  invaded  suc«» 
cessively,  and  step  by  step. 

The  Dutch  landed  in  India,  for  the  first  time,  m 
1595,  under  the  command  of  Cornelius  Houteman, 
who  obtained  from  his  fellow  countrymen  the  com* 
mand  of  four  vessels,  with  which  he  revenged  their 
injuries,  and  his  dvvn  imprisonment  at  Lisbon. 

The  first  settlements  of  the  Dutch  were  formed  in 
the  island  of  Java,  in  l602)  which  afterwards  be- 
came the  centre  of  their  dominion  in  India.  In 
1624  they  settled  at  Formosa,  a  large  island^  130  -^' 
leagues  in  circumference,  which  the  revolutions  in 
China  had  rendered  prosperous  by  an  immense  num* 
ber  of  emigrants,  to  whom  it  served  for  an  asylum.  ■ 
The  island  has  lost  almost  all  its  importance  by  the 
eesaation  of  the  trade  to  Japan,  and  by  the  shackles^ 
equivalent  to  prohibitions,  which  have  been  laid  upon 
the  trade  with  China.  The  Portuguese  were  in  joint 
potaessioii  with  the  Spaniards  of  the  Molucca  Islands. 
The  Dutch  took  them  from  both  in  l62i ;  and  from 
thit  time  have  neglected  nothing  which  could  secuils 
to  themselves  the  fruits  and  produce  of  these  valuable 
poBiesflions ;  they  have  taken  every  precaution  to  share 
Aem  with  nobody,  and  to  be  always  the  masters  of  the 
price.  At  Temate  and  at  THdore,  they  totally  carried 
away  all  the  nutmeg-trees  and  clove-trees,  for  whicli 
they  make  amends  to  the  pusillanimous  princes  by  an 
ranual  salary':  they  have  concentrated  the  cultivation 
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of  the  clove-rtrees  in  thie  islabd  of  Ainboyna,  and  thtt 
of  nutmegs  in  the  three  islands  of  Bands.  Ambojam 
h%^  been  plaoted  like  a  garden.  By  a  ]aw»  mada  in 
I725#  4,000  farms  have  each  received  125  clonse^treesi 
which  bdngs  the- whole  number  to  500,000.  Theclove^ 
tree  yields,  two  pounds  of  cloves;  so  that  the  whole 
crop  is  1^000^000  lb.  In  these  islands  the  Dutdi 
watch  even  the  natural  fertility^  and  repress  it  with 
as  lYiuch  care  as  it  is  in  other  places  incited ;  every 
year  commissioners,  taking  advantage  of  the  regular 
calmsy  go  over  the  spice  islands,  and  root  out  those 
shoots  which  nature  has  dared  to  throw  up  without 
their  consent. 

The  Dutch  settlements  in  Tidore  and  Celebes  were 
established  in  1618:  the  former  of  these  islands  it 
large,*  hut  poor ;  the  latter,  which  is  thirty  leagues  in 
diameter,  is  more  useful  to  the  Dutch  trade ;  and  it 
also  is  the  key  to  the  oth^  spice  islands^ 

Borneo,  the  largest  island  in  the  world,  yields  to 
the  Dutch  600,000  lb.  of  pepper,  at  an  advantageous 
price.  They  have  no  settlement  there:  after  having 
formed  one  at  Sumatra,  they  equally  restricted  the 
trade,  which  procured  them  a  great  quantity  of  pep- 
per and  tin.  They  acted  at  Malacca  in  the  same 
manner :  after  placing  great  importance  in  driving  the 
Portuguese  out  of  this  peninsula,  and  in  taking  tho 
capital,  they  have  in  the  end  felt  how  useless  thie 
possession  is,  since  the  discovery  of  the  new  passages 
of  Bali  and  Lamboa,  which  have  taken  away  the  nececN 
sity  of  going  through  that  of  Malacca,  as  well  aa 
through  the  Straits  of  Sunda.  Ceylon  fell  into  their 
power  in  1650,  by  the  entire  expulsion  of  the  Por^ 
tiiguese,  against  whom  the  Dutch  united  with  thfc 


AUtiv^s  of  the  oounitfiy^  wiio  hadr^iisea^iigitnflr  tfafrg^ 
ftroaient  of  thj&ibriBen  Thifrislaolb  i^in-^bitp^  almost 
Q/m\r  io  length  'seventy  leagues,  tho^  9ame^  <iD  toeadtb^ 
utd'iftbout  two  hundred  in  eifCMnferenoe;  it  cqritdnit 
eaicdUeiit  harbc^rs,  and  pttnkiees  a^valnaUe  orop  ;6f 
ciDoaaiQii,  predious  stoaet^  though;  but  :i)S  an  inferior 
quality,  pepper>  andix^  ahr«fefe  arid'.betle^  whioh  are 
imdrao  mucb  by  aU  the  inhnhitantsiof  the£b8't%>  It.if 
opon  tbei  coafsts  of  this^  island  that^they  fiah  for  pearls^ 
the  produce  of  which>  as  also  of  the  diamond*,  i^ far 
from:  equal  to.tb^  idea$  whichfare  formed  of  these' rich 
gifts  of  nature*  This  fisheiy,  i^lthough  free,  does  not 
yield  more  than  ^100^000  livrtss. 

The  Dutch  have iMtdriesi.  rather  thani  S0<|dem&nt8> 
properly  8o  called,  on  the  coastscof  Gorotaiandeli  and 
Orisasi;.  they  atie-  six.  in.  number^  of  whicht  thafc  at 
Negafiatam:  is  the?  chief..  The  Dutdi  stripped  the 
Portuguese  of  many  places  on.  the  coast. of  Malabar,  in 
14SS3^  of  whidi ;  Cochin  is  the  principal^:  but  these 
possessions  are*  not, of  great  use  to  themi  It. is  at 
Java^  land  its  oapital  of  Batavia,  tiiat  we  nra^tlook  ibr 
dss  Dutch  empire^ in: India;,  that  island  is  tissi  Sfb 
Domingo  of  Holland. 

Itis'iieady  two himdred  leagiiea.long,  and: between 
thirty  and  forty-i  broad ;  it  ia  divided  into  many  small 
kingdoms,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  alliea.or'tri'^ 
butanes:  of  the:  Dutch* 

Die  city  t)f  Batavia^  whidi  is  bhik.  entirely  in. die 
niddeni  Dutch  style,  resembles,  int  the  regularity  of  ita 
littea  and  ornaments,  the  cities  of  the  mother  country: 
it  cootmnr  a  population  of  10,000.  whites^,  aiidof 
iSOjOOO  slaves ;  and  about  200^000.  Chioeee  perform 
part  of  the  work  of  the  colony.  Unfortunately  the  cii* 
mute  is  deadly  to  such  a  degree  as  to  have  caused  a  loss 
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of  87^000  tailors  and  soldiers,  wlio  4iave  died  in 
hospitals  between  the  years  1714  and  1 776»  a  Bfmst 
only  sixty-two  years;  Hius  the  Dutch^  in  case 
attack^  rely  more  upon  the  dreadful  assistance  of  ^bm 
climate,  than  even  upon  the  fortifications  with  whidt 
they  have  taken  care  to  surround  the  city.  This  greifc 
city  is  the  seat  of  the  Dutch  government  in  India,  the 
mart  of  their  commerce,  the  rendezvous  of  their  fleets, 
and  the  centre  of  their  military  force,  both  by  laqd 
and  sea.  The  expenses  of  the  colony  amount,  in 
time  of  peace,  to  8,000,000  livres>  which  the  taxes 
alone  could  not  cover.  Among  the  taxes  is  to  be  no» 
ticed  one  upon  gaming,  the  periodical  return  of  which, 
at  Batavia,  is  marked  by  a  frenzy  and  madness  fw 
surpassing  that  which,  but  too  often,  is  excited  by  it 
in  die  great  cities  of  Europe.  The  Dutch,  after  havfafg 
been  exempt  for  some  years  from  the  proscriptioAL 
which  exists  against  all  Christians  throughout  titm 
whole  of  Japan,  submitted  to  remain  in  the  artifieial 
island  of  Dezima,  which  is,  in  fact,  their  prison.  They 
purchased  very  trifling  profits  by  submission  and  most 
revolting  behaviour,  and  by  still  more  disgusting  de* 
vices. 

They  have  no  settlement  in  China,  and  their  com- 
mercial transactions  with  that  country  are  extremely 
limited. 

The  soil  of  the  Moluccas,  of  those  islands  which,  on 
account  of  their  valuable  productions,  have  been  called 
the  gold  mines  of  the  Dutch,  is  the  most  ungrateftil 
in  the  world ;  their  barrenness  is  only  atoned  for  by 
the  richness  of  their  productions,  which  nature  seems 
to  have  placed  in  such  a  soil,  as  though  she  wished 
to  bring  extremes  together. 

Banda  is  the  only  island  where  the  Dutch  are  the 
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owners  af  the  land.  They  have  become  so  by  th6 
cruel  expedient  of  exterminating  the  whole  of  the  na*- 
tives^  on  the  pretext  of  their  being  too  much  inclined 
to  revolt,  and  of  an  untameable  ferocity.  In  some 
places  the  Dutch  have  set  the  example  of  attaching 
the  natives  to  agriculture,  by  granting  or  selling  them 
land*  '    't 

Tbey  share  the  sovereignty  of  the  Moluccas  with 
thq  kings  of  the  islands,  whom  they  either  make  friends 
of,  or'  rule  over,  according  to  the  d^ree  of  their  power, 
or  of  their  cunning. 

All  the  Dutch  settlements  in  India  are  dependent 
upon  the  supreme  government  at  Batavia.  The  council 
at  Batavia  has  the  management  of  the  whde  civil, 
military,  and  commercial  establishments,  and  is  itself 
soboniihate  to  the  general  directory  in  Holland,  com- 
poaed  of  tbe  directors  of  the  six  chambers  of  oom- 
meroe. 

The  Dutch  Colonies  in  India  are  not  the  immediate 
property  <^  the  nation,  which  only  participates  in 
them  through  tb^  general  business  produced  in  ife  by 
a  great,  commerce;  the  nation  has  given  up  its  rights 
to  tbe^  India  Compaiiy,  which  is  the  sovereign  both  by 
right  and  in  fact.  The  ancients  had  no  idea  <^  this 
had  of  sovereignty,  exercised  by  a  body  standing  in 
the  place  of  the  nation,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  so^e* 
leigoand  a  subject.  The  modems  have  realized  this 
phenomenon;  and  the  Dutcbj  ftnd  also  the  English, 
have  put  it  into  execution  upon  a  grand  scale. 

The  Dutch  Company  was  formed  nearly  at  the  time 
of  the  first  Dutqh  settlements;  this  was  in  l602,  a 
time  when  they  had  only  just  made  their  appearance 
in  India ;  what  is  very  remarkable  is,  that  the  same 
eompaoy  has  always,  since  the  origin  of  the  Dutch ' 


|iuri.  itie  state  which  on  her  ] 
Ibe  /  seeood  pkce,  .to  d  rairm 
ciQt  ^rttcipate  .in ; the  same  a 
.f  l/^ei  "have  already  'Soenwlh 
times  have  held  Brazil,  and 
fo6Cfid>^  yield  it^finally  to  its 
li^ipese.^  ■'  (By  this  cession  tl 
^aierkaA^ias  well  upon  the  Go 
'tefixis  reduced  "to  a^iTery  feir^  '■ 
-•  iThgse'^ipoii  the/Contiiient:  c 
{lerall^  >known  fay  the  nan»e  of 
upon  the  western  coast  of  South 
gneat  rivers  *ef  ^Dronooko  aiid 
Dutch  fioinea,   being  'nor 
of  »tfae  Spanish :  JQuinea ; 
stiiitleinehtsof&inDaiii,  dOsdeqn 
inbiaiy^  (whiob  <take  their  name 
vriUdh  .ttic^  are  «itttate:   Parai 
Stiie''e|f«>  stvjttck'  at  dnee  with 
prise,  ^'OMitenvplates  at  Surinam 
tienoe  itnd  perseveraiicie  of  the 
agmost  the  'most  batiw^^'^"-  - 
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leagues.  The  cdonists  lite  in  an  ahncMrt  habrtdii  state 
of  warfiire  against  the  negro  tribes,  who  dvrell  in  the 
midst  of  imp^netraMe  forests,  which  contests  thwcrrt 
the  progress  of  cultivation  at  Surinam  :  they  have  been 
aoaietiiiies  obliged  to  oj^se  European  troops  to  them, 
sven  without  obtaining  ^reat  success, 

Berbicte,  which  was  established  in  1626,  after 
httving  paisaed  through  various  proprietors,  has  fallen 
into  a  great  state  of  weakness. 

fisaequibo  and  Demerarjr  are  of  much  more  value* 
The  latter  contained,  et^en  in  17^,  ISO  h(Aisea  on 
vtiy  valuable  faums ;  dte  number  )s  increased  alrd(d]r^ 
mi  must  inei^MM  with 'time  tipcm  the  very  fertile  banks 

Tb^  Duteh  jHyssesliioVis  >in  tlie  West  Indibs  ^ill  net 
dMsin  «s  4oAg.  i«i  ftetf^  what  «a^  be  said  of  !^e 
iriands,  which  are  jRor  the' moat  part  barren  rocks  ieiL 
litutodf  earth  and  of  inh^bitaiilB,  points  almost  lost 
in  (he  vattt  atdiipelago  of  the  West  Indi^s^  and  the 
produce  of  which  isiu»rDely  sufficient  to  freight  id  fevf 
Mtatls  fo  tlie  mother  tountry^  In  this  light,  thfese 
iillnda  afe  of  very  litUe  importance ;  but  they  are  mubh 
UM^^  with  respect  to  th^  treide  they  carry  jq^  i^itli  the 
iRirrennding  isllind^,  which  is  assisted  by  thetffli^lar 
disposition  of  the  European  possessions  in  the  West 
ladies ;  they  lie  so  intermixed,  and  are  so  unequal  in 
point  of  riches,  that,  the  colonists  are  constantly  upon 
the  defensive  towards  each  other.  Moreover,  as  each 
nation  has  the  exclusive  ti^^de  to  her  own  colony,  those 
who  have  small  possessions  are  always  endeavouring 
to  live  at  the  expense  of  those.  ^  who  have  greater, 
and  by  means  of  very  active  smuggling  to  share  the 
adtonfages  whicfa?  Akier  Aattcif  witb  to  kMp  ^<^^vtl^^ 
tfaemfUll^ ;  o<«ia«q)ienfely  .the^  ^o  J^  bd  Q»otiAM% 
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dofonding  themselves  against  the  traps  which  the  otiiefi 
nru  laying  for  them.  What  contests  this  produces  be* 
twecn  such  opposite  interests  may  be  easily  conceivcdi 
The  Dutch  are  very  favourably  situated  to  profit  by 
this  conilict:  for,  on  one  side,  they  neatly  touch  the 
iS|mnUli  continent  by  means  of  the  island  of  Cura9oa^ 
which  is  distant  from  it  only  ten  leagues ;  this  blind 
they  took  from  the  Spaniards  in  1 626 1 .  on  the  other  aidsi 
by  means  of  St.  Eustatia,  they  are  able  to  trade  clan* 
'dcstinely  with  all  their  neighbours  intheWestlndfes. 
This  part  is  the  asylum  for  every  thing  that  can.biei 
(Purloined  from  the  monopoly  exercised  in  each  islandi 
it  is  the  centre  of  all  smuggling  transactions )  in  a  woffdt 
it  is  the  exchange  of  the  West  Indies,  as  Amster^aim 
is  of  Holland.  In  time  of  war  between  France' and 
England,  this  mart  was  much  increased  in  importanoi^} 
it  then  became  the  rendezvous  of  the  subjects  of  tb^ 
belligerent  nations,  who  there  forgot  the  quarrels  <^ 
their  country,  and  substituted  in  their  place  the  more 
profitable  transactions  of  comnxejce. 

Colonies  of  this  kind  are  entirely  clear  profit  to  those 
who  possess  them ;  there  is  nothing  to  be  lost  an4 
every  thing  to  be  gained  from  thpir  more  opulent 
neighbours.  We  shall  hereafter  speak  moi^  of  thf 
convenience  of  these  sort  of  colon  ies« 


CHAP.  IV. 

British  Colonies. 


» 

If  Caesar  could  come  back  again  into  the  world,  what 
would  not  be  his  astonishment  at  finding  the  desceii* 
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dants  of  the  wvage  Picts,  the  only  inhiahitantt  of  those 
islands  which  Rome  considered  as  the  limits  of  the 
world,  and  who  then  were  not  even  in  the  possession 
6[  a  boat,  now  masters  of  the  whole  sea^  ruling  firom 
Hudson's  Bay  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges^  and  reigning 
at  once  in  two  worlds  of  the  existence  of  which  he  could 
not  have  had  the  least  idea !  The  sight  of  him  who  fills 
his  place  in  the  Capitol  could  not  astonish  him  more.  In 
ftctf  how  can  we  restrain  our  own  surprise  at  the  sight 
of  the  immense  possessions  which  England   holds  in 
America  and  in  Asia,  which  form,  not  only  colonies, 
bat  great  and  rich  empires ;  and  in  looking  at  the  sin- 
ipilar  .kind  of  government  which  England  has  given  to 
aae  part  of  these  valuable  possessions  i     For,  though 
tiMy  belong  to  the  body  of  the  nation,  they  are  not 
kanaged  and  enjoyed  by  her ;   but  only  by  an  infi- 
aitely  small  part,  formed  into  an  association  exclusive 
of  the  rest  of  the  nation ;  sovereigns  in  India,  subjects 
in  England,  and  sharing  with  their  own  sovereign  the 
hoaoars,  expenses,  and  profits  of  the  colonial  sove- 
nagatj.    The  great  prosperity  which  has  been  enjoyed 
ijrtbe  English  settlements,  and  by  their  mother  coun- 
try through  their  means,  will,  during  the  whole  of 
their  existence,  show  the  effects  of  a  system  which  has 
been  always  followed,  that  of  irresistible  dominion  by 
means  of   naval  superiority,  and  true  principles  of 
cokmization,  and  of  the  relative  importance  of  colonies 
with  respect  to  the  mother  country.     It  will  thus  be 
ieen  how  a  nation  can  lose  immense  colonies  without 
being  shook  by  their  separation;   and,  what  is  still 
more,  how  she  is  able  to  be  a  gainer  by  the   loss^ 
in  event  which  gives  at  once  the  solution  of  an  impor- 
tant problem,   and  points  out  the  principles  which 
Mght  to  decide  the  £ite  of  colonies'.    Great  lessons 
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fiMiindbeisbMroin  the  eKamhiation  weiMi  ^g^ngM 
iDialBe^f.theiCQtonies  of  Eng^d^  .tbatncliand^Mlpeifa 
|irQf)ert7  which  is  an  bdDdred  tisics  the  vahiertsC:  Ibe 
jboUding  of  whksh it  is  the  idacofitton  I.  .  ]  »;•!  ^ii 
J.'!  iId  orderto  make  with  regidaritytbifrviialytitiiaa^ 
vcsnew  of  the  oolomal  riches  of  £ii^ild»'wfifkhill 
fiecifine  oareekes  to  the  pko  erbienred  ia  thii  fiinf^jiiiit 
Jchapters,  a  plan  whioh  we>  also  intend  to^keejl  |ii>ii| 
ithese  which  fblk>w.  In  iim  inaniier,  by«ondnfatukg 
•the  ireader  lacoessivdy  over  att  the  points  occapiwL% 
^is  delimited -people,  we  ahaU  make  thbtounttf^W^* 
<vaBt  MttlMQevlB^  that  is  to  say,  of  Jilipoat  the'  wlia|f 
rifiarid,  beginning  ait  the  ooeists  of  Africa,,  and  tttmpm^. 
l»ero88  the  seas  of  Aaia  and  Anierioa  tow^Mls  /lljfii 
Aourishing  island,  which  has  liecome  the  capitaif»«f  ^ 
-90  many  countries,  and  the  sovereiga  of  so  maoj  tm 
tions.  ;  ';i;    ^-'1 

^  The  first  appearance  of  the  English  on  the  ^oaals  nf 
-Africa  was  in  1550 :  they  found  the  iFortugaeseMiil 
.  Dutch  settled  there,  and  ah'eady,  especially  the  fonpei^ 
in  the  fiiU  possession  of  the  slave  trade.  The  Dhllipfc, 
threw  every  possible  obstacle  in  their  way,  which  fthdr 
right  of  priority  and  their  settlements  already  foiinM 
rendered  easy  to  idiem!  this  contest  lasted  tilt  llib 
peace  of  Breda,  wluch  irrevocably  put  an  end  to  it^  Iqr 
settling  the  rights  of  each.  The  English  had  stsUdba 
struggle  with  the  French  upon  these  coasts,  wbMi 
they  were  encountering  and  fighting  every  wbeesu  . 
These  two  nations,  destined  like  Rome  and  Carthagfe 
•to  an  opposition  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  began  i^li 
their  wars  by  an  attack  upon  the  settlements  of^  die 
other  in  Africa,  which,  as  they  were  the  nearest^  were 
always  the  first  attacked;  they  have  been  takettaad 
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letakepy  destroyed  and  re-established  a  thousand  times. 

'The  peaoe  of  1763  confirmed  the  superiority  of  iihe 

English  upon  the: coast  of  Africa;  who  beinp^  unsteis 

of  the  three  rivers  of  Seo^al,  Gambia,  .and  Benin, 

mad  of  other  places  upon  the  coast,  wereableftoimake 

their  trade  as  lai^  as  that  of  the  other  natioofs  engaged 

in  the  saaoe  commerce.     It  en^ployed  jndre  "flian  two 

bmidfed  vessels,  and  eighteen  thousand  4nen.     Livar* 

pool  and  Lancaster  were  the  most  ooocecned  in  this 

trade  of  ail  the  cities  iii£ngland,  the  success  of  which 

has  raised  these  'towns  from  the  last  to  the  first  rank 

of ^omtneicial  tpwns  in  England. 

'   The  'English  had  no  other,  settlements  in  Africa,  lie* 

fore  they  ^t  possession  of  the  Cape.of  Goodiifope  and 

die  flale  «of  France. 

At  the  time  of  the  French  expedition  to  £^pt,  the 
lii^sh  -mad^  a  sarvey,  rathm*  than  took*  possession  of, 
Ae  Island  of  Socotara,  which  conmiands  the  strait  of 
Bsbektoandel,  in  oi>der  to  be  feady  to  watch 'their  <ene» 
ittkto,  if  th^  should  endeavour  to  open  for  themielves 
t  passi^  to  India.  But  this  island  is  entirely  desti* 
tile  of  water;  and  this  inconvenience,  which  had  al* 
seady  driven  away  the  Poftuguese  and  other  Euro- 
psani,  will  always  be  an  obstacle  to  any  durable 
MdcflDeht  pAiidk  ehall  be  attempted  to  be  formed 
iMe* 

flt  Helena,  situate  at  nearly  an  «qual  distance 
ftpm  Africa  and  America,  has  lost  its  importanee^by 
Ae  oceu(Mtion  of  the  Gape  of  Oood  (ic^  afid  the 
lie  4oS  Ftance.  It  is  a  rock  thirty  miles  in  eir* 
OMBference,  with  an  ^ngratefol  soil  and  a  very  bad 
ealtvfirtion,  which  is'  much  thvirarted  by  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  devouring  animals  brought  there  by  the 
ihips.    The  peach  tree  is  the  only  one  of  all  the 
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plantS'trantplantGd  froid  Europe^  which  has  iucoettk^ 
and  been,  able  to  resist  the  climate;  St.  Helena  yiddl 
to  England  80,000^  and  costs  1^700,000  francs**<  ;  •  1 
,  Th%  English  were  a  long  while  before  thejj  weiit  to 
Asia ;  and  iti »  worthy  of  remark  that  thr  natios 
which  was  destined  to  rule  there  almost  exdnsivt^l 
and  to  displace  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe^  atrivid 
there  the  last :  it  is  however  the  fact.  The  £n|^iiahi 
under  the  command  of  Drake  and  of  Cavendiab^  ibad 
already  sailed  round  the  world,jand  were  not  in  po<nsi 
sion  of  an  inch  of  land  in  Asia.  Powerful  empirea^  b«m 
ever^  had  been  already  founded  there  by  die  Portogii0M 
and  the  Dutch,  which  were  destined  to  rMeivc^froiB^dhA 
hands  <>f  the  English  a  treatment  similar  to  that  whiqll  ] 
the  former  had  experienced  from  the*  latter.  .  ItWMhill 
the  face  of  these  nations^  in  competition  audi  oeHisei 
quently  in  opposition  to  them,  and  in  places  already 
occupied,  that  the  English  had  to  establish  themtalvMi 
with  hardly  any  forces,  and  with .  no  support,  in..V 
country  where  they  had  no  personal  possessions^  aiid. 
no  connexions  with  the.  inhabitants.  Very  iar  wert 
they  then  from  possessing  an  actual  dominion.  Hoit? 
ever  so  many,  disadvantages  were  not  able  to  stop  tiiA 
association  which  was  formed  in  London^ .  in  1 60Qy 
with  a  very  small  capital,  and  an  armament  of  fouf 
ships  under  the  command  of  Lancaster.  The  firH 
settlements  were  made  in  Java,  Banda,  Amboyna, 
and  the  other  spice  islands,  which  the  Dutch  had  ap^ 
propriated  exclusively  to  themselves.  The  latter,  afbar 
having  turned  out  the  Portuguese,  did  not  quietl]| 
permit  these  new  comers  to  establish  themselves ;  and 
either  by  force  or  by  artifice  they  at  last  expelled 
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them  ;  and  since  that  time  tlie  English  have  been  en* 
tirely  excluded  from  them. 

The  Enghsh  had  got  a  footing  upon  the  coatts  of 

Malabar  and  Coromandel  before  the  year  l6l2,  at 

which  time  they  were  able  to  defend  themselves  at 

Surat  against  the  attacks  of  the  Dutch.    They  then 

got  possession  of  the  trade  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  by 

means  of  the  impression  which  their  courage  madb 

upon  Shah  Abbas  the  emperor  of  Persia.     They  en« 

joyed    this    trade    until    the    time    of   the    dissen- 

lions  in  their  own  country,  which  so  much  occupied 

tbero  that  they  were  unable  to  make  any  opposition  to  the 

united  attacks  of  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch,  from 

whom  the  haughty  Cromwell  never  received  the  'satia* 

fiction,  in  honour  or  in  profit,  which  lie  was  able  to 

hive  demanded. 

The  trade  with  India  revived,  increased,  and  proa* 
pered  until  the  year  l657*  But  the  profits  of  the 
Company  having  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  other  £ng<- 
iiih  merchants ;  and  it  being  very  badly  supported  l^ 
Charles  II,  after  having  received  from  the  Dutdi 
wtnges  which  remained  unpunished,  and  after 
baring  committed  impudent  and  shameful  violence 
igaiDst  the  monarch  of  Hindostan,  and  having  suffered 
great  losses  and  committed  great  injustice,  the  Com- 
pmy  felt  a  general  opposition  rise  against  it  throughout 
the  nation^  and  had  for  its  d^ence  nothing  but  the 
protection  of  the  court,  which  in  such  cases  is  always 
fceble.  Its  cause  was  solemnly  pleaded  b^re  parlia^^ 
aeat,  which  refused  it  its  support,  and  granted  it  to 
iti  competitors ;  so  that  England  for  some  time  had 
two  India  Companies.  They  had  the  good  sense  to 
mile  in  1702;  and,  since  this  junction,  the  Company 
htt  gone  on  from  one  success  to  another,  until  it  has 
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anriiml)  at  tiitt  degrte  of  height  and  opulteoe  whi^ 
makes  it  the  richest  and  most  ponverful  c6aEM(wreiiA«l 
fociatMfi  that  has  ever  esisted)  aa  well  aamaater'  oj 
territtriBl  and  ooairaeneial  piiaywrtyi  mndi  larga^.  fliM 
the gfeatarjalirtieff&ialDftQWtt' empires  .  r  :    ..'.d 

Thui^ef  oB^ikicomxDtraA  is  tfaetradn 

the  llcd;SflBJcvfiich( :lyiiig.betweeik>Asiaiaiid  Afn^ 
tbecanakvhkhisdrreei^fbrtTansmissiOB  of!  goodsjftoii 
one  contfnenfeiSQ^theother.  ^^tl 

The  Portugneser  had  very  mueh  ve|NPes8ed!did.«lli| 
vitjr  of.  thfcinul»  cnrried  onfaTithe:  Afab»itt  thb«aij 
The  Bogiiakjnre  taken  a.  v«7:  large- share!  in&it;r. 
it  itat  maefi  toaitaral;  that  a.  nation  which^  esti 
strei^thened  -  its?  empire  in  Asii^  shoiiild  endds^ 
exterid  it  in- the  same  proportion  on  the  Rbd  Seac* 
the  English  commerce  increases  there  every  day^ 
already  exceeds^  tint  of  all  the  other  European  tm 
tions  put  together.  Jedda  and  Mocha  are  the  plaeif 
where  the  English  vessels  from  India  bring  the  artidofe 
which  are  required;  for  the  consumption  <^  Egypt  mtd 

Cofiee^  as  is  well  known,  forms  the  chief  branchfoi 
this  trade*.  It  passes  through  the  two  ports  of  JeddA 
and  Mocha;,  the  caravans  and  the  Europeans- tabs 
away  (he;  best  parL 

The  first  cafTee  was  brought  to  London  in  l652.  ]i| 
reached  Pans  later,  and  did  not  get  into  great  favonr 
till  the  time  of  the  Turkish  embassy,  which  was  sent 
to  Lonis  XIV*. 

The  English  carry  on  a  great  trade  in  the  Red  Sm^ 
and  alao  in  Egypt,  under  the  protection  of  the  favours 
able- artides  in  the  treaty,  entered  into  between  tbt 
Beys  of  Egypt  and  Hastings,  the  Governor  of  Indiai 
in  the  year  1775;  it  is  in  the  benefit  which  England 
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9V93c  from  this  treaty,  that  we  must  look^lbr  the  mcK* 
am  k>f  thatioterest  she  took  in;  restmiog^ -Egypt  to.  the 
tMdaa  govQhiment. 

Ebe  territonal  property  of  the:  Englitht  in  Iodi» 
nprises  alcnoit  ail  this  countrgr,  from^  thcHlodus  ta 
!  frontiers  of  Nepal,  and  beyond  the  Ganges.  Jiu 
dense  chain  of  mountains  abound:  these  .territories; 
)ther  runs  up  through  the  middle' oil  nearly  the 
ole  peninsula,,  divides  it  into  twb  sones^  aniLsepa* 
ss  the  two  coasts  of  Malabar ' aad(Oopomaudel ; 
Bombay  is  the.  chief  seat,  of  the  civil  and  military 
femment  on  the  Malabar,  coast ;  Madras,  on  the 
M  of  Coromandel  •  England  was  a  doi^  fwfaile  agoi 
]iceted  to  aim  at  the  possession'  ofr  Uite  whole  penin* 
a  of  India*  No  project  could  be -mere  attracting^ 
1  every  thing  seemed  to  invite  Engkiid  to.  realize  it; 
a  was  then  in  the  •  possession  of  the  two  coasts^ 
aiding  in  a  parallel  direction  from^  the.  soatfaera 
inanity.  Cape  Cormortn,  to  the-  great'  rivers,  the 
Ins  and  the  Ganges ;  thus ;  the  ^  English  had  esta-f 
ihed  themselves  more  firmly  than  the:  other  Euco^ 
Hi.tiations  had  evertlone^. who^  confining themselveir 
the  coasts,  and  almost  to  the  edges^  of r  the^ lands 
ich  they  discovered,  had  never  penetrated  into  the 
erior.  The  sudden  end  of  the  war  with  Tippoo 
lb,  and  the  war  which  has  given^them  allthe'Eu- 
lean  settlements  in  India,  haveaflerded  Engbod: 
I  opportunity  of  performing  this  object  o£  her  vast 
Inlion.  By  means  of  the  possession  of;  Mysore, 
I  setdements  on  the  two  coasts  communicate  with 
h:  other*  The  Mahrattas,  deprived  lof  assistance  in 
tkiterior,  are  no  longer  dangerous  rivals  s  and 
ugh  they,  continue   to  be    enemies^,  they  have 
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ceased  to  be  the  counterpoise  of  the  English  power  io 
India.  The  extent  of  the  Enghsh  territories  in  India 
amounts  to  50,000  square  leagues.  The  territorio 
of  her  allies,  or  tributaries,  to  33,O00;  making  a 
total  of  83,000  square  leagues  of  twenty-five  to  a 
degree. 

The  population   immediately  subject  to  England 
amount!!  to  30,000,000. 

That  of  her  allies,  or  tributaries,  to  17,000,000.        I 

Total,  47,000.000  inhabitants. 

England  has  had  the  art  of  making  use  of  the  In- 
dians in  keeping  their  own  country  in  obedience,  and-i* 
in  defending  her  against  external  enemies,    whethe*^. 
Eurojwans  or  Asiatics.     For  this  purpose,  the  English*'' 
have  raised  an  army  in  that  country,  composed  of  na- 
tives, known  by  the  name  of  Sepoys :  tliey  have  in- 
corporated them  in  their  ranks;  and,  after  having  benC-  , 
them  to  their  discipline,  they  have  employed  them  to 
make  the  others  bend  to  their  obedience. .  The  under- 
taking was  dangerous  and  bold,  but  has  completeljr 
succeeded  1  it  is  this  army  which  fights  for  the  Eng* 
lish,  conquers  for  them,  and  keeps  guard  for  the  d&* 
fence  of  India. 

It  is  composed  of  1 7,000  English  troops  paid  by  the 
Company. 

And  of   140,000   Indian  troops,    commanded  by    < 
3,000  English' officers. 

Moreover,  the  Company  employs  25,000  sailors. 

The  revenue  of  India  are  of  two  kinds:  tliose arising    I 
from  the  sovereignty  and  those  from  commerce. 

The    revenues    from    the   sovereignty   amount  to   I 
18,000,000/.  sterling. 

'  The  expenses  of  government,  of  defenoej  of' 
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maintenanoe  of  the  settlements^  and  the  interest  of  the 
debt,  which  amounts  to  46,000,000  sterling,  swallow 
op  tiie  sum  df  19,000,000  sterling. 

So  that  there  is  a  deficiency  of  079^^23/.  sterling, 
or  23/300,000  of  francs. 

The  profits  of  the  trade  from  1807 
to  1810,  amounted  to  the  mode- 

rate  sum  of *  • .    1,728,958/. 

on 41,000,000  ft. 

From  which  we  must  deduct  the  de- 
ficiency   .4 22/X)0,000  ft. 

Also  the  annuities  which  the  Com-  / 

pany  receives  from  the  Bank ....  900/XX)  ft. 
The  net  produce  is  reduced  to  .  •  •  •  ]  8,000,000  ft« 
We  most  observe  that  these  calculations  are  made 
on  four  years^  favourable  to  the  trade  of  the  Company, 
and  there  are  not  wanting  enlightened  men  in  £ng- 
Itnd  who  dispute  these  results,  and  who  maintain  that 
the  receipts  of  the  trade  do  not  even  cpver  the  defi- 
ciency arising  from  the  expenses  of  the  Sovereignty. 
So  that  this  dominion  is  more  brilliant  than  lucrative, 
iod  more  a  subject  of  envy  than  worthy  of  being  its 
olgect. 

By  the  treaties  made  at  the  termination  of  the  war, 
the  trade  to  India  has  undergone  modifications,  advan- 
tageous to  commerce  in  general,  and  particularly  to 
the  British  subjects. 

The  monopoly  of  the  Company  has  been  confined 
to  the  tea  trade,  and  to  the  direct  transactions  with 
China.  It  alone  has  the  right  of  dealing  with  this  vast 
coootry.  The  rest  of  India  is  open  to  the  three  king- 
doms. They  have  lately  even  taken  off,  in  the  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  certain  prohibitions,  which  for- 
aierly  kept  the  traders  of  that  power  away  from  India. 
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Fhe  first  English  setdement  in  the  West  Indm 
med  at  St  ChriBtopher's,  in  the  year  ifias;  ;  Bj 
i  chance,  the  French  arrived  there  the  very 
f  as  their  rivals.    In  order  to  avoid  the  difBcolties 
deciding  to  which  it  belonged,  as  the  EaropeaM^ 
their  colonial  code  as  well  as  by  the  civil  law,  have 
lerally  assigned  the  ownership  according  U>  the  right 
priority,  it  was  agreed  that  the  island  should  bedi- 
led  between  the  two  nations:  this  curious  agreement    | 
1  the  eflfect  which  was  naturally  to  be  expected  Im** 
sen  peqile  accustomed  to  be  every  where  fightttg 
th  each  other.    Fortune  declared  £or  the  £n|^iab, 
io  drove:  the-  French  out  in  1702 ;  and  her  decrees 
re  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Utretcht,  in  1718. 
le  sugar  of  St  Cbristopher^s  is  reckoned  the  finest  in 
J  New  World.  '» 

Barbadoes,  which  was  given  in  I627  to  the  Earl 
Carlisle  by  Charles  II,  is  seven  leagues  long, 
m  twoto  five  broad,  and  eighteen  in  circumference, 
obtained,  in  the  space  of  forty  years,  a  degree  of 
>8perity  quite  unheard  of,  for  its  population 
lounted  to  100,000  souls;  which,  except  in  sodm 
>at  cities  of  Europe,  has  certainly  never  happened 

any  other  place.  In  1804  it  contained  80,000 
labilants,  of  whom  1 6,000  were  white.  Anti- 
a  is  of  no  importance  either  with  respect  to 
nmerce   or   to   territory;    but,    to    make  amendk 

that,  it  is  of  very  great  importance  in  a  military 
pect,  as  it  is  the  arsenal  of  the  English  colonies^ 
i  the  rendezvous  of  the  fleets  of  England,  whether 
>y  are  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  her  own  oolo* 
18,  or  of  attacking  those  of  other  nations. 
But  of  all  the  English  colonies,  the  most  important 
1  the  one  which  has  the  pre-eminence  in  rank  and 
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iches^  (and  the  latter  always  regulates  the  former^)  is 
ritbout  doubt  Jamaica.  Columbus  discovered  it  in 
494 ;  it  is  in  length  forty-four  leagues^  and  in  breadth  . 
boot  sixteen.  The  son  of  Columbus  established  the 
Spaniards  there  in  1 509 ;  the  English  drove  them  out 
11I655. 

Their  first  colonists  were  3,000  soldiers,  of  those 
Einatics  whom  Cromwell  had  armed,  were  those 
whom  time,  distance  from  the  scenes  which  had  en- 
htaed  their  imaginations,  difierent  objects,  and  dif- 
ferent anxieties,  metamorphosed  into  men  of  a  difierent 
itamp,  and  made  them  as  good  husbandmen  as  the 
revolutionary  enthusiasm  had  made  them  savage,  but 
bnve  soldiers. 

The  code  of  the  island  is  dated  from  168O;  it  enjo3rs 
the  advantage  of  many  regulations  favourable  to  agri- 
cnltare.  The  sugar-cane  was  carried  there  by  the 
FortQguese  in  1668.  It  was  made  a  free  port  in  1769, 
a  very  profitable  speculation  for  her,  on  account  of 
thatdouble  neighbourhood  which  she  enjoyed,  namely, 
that  of  the  Continent  and  of  the  Spanish  inlands ;  a 
neighbourhood  of  which  she  has  profited  in  such  a 
oiaQDer ,  as  veiy  frequently  to  excite  the  complaints 
of  Spain,  and  force  her  to  change  the  order  in 
which  her  ships  returned,  substituting  register  ships 
in  the  place  of  galleons. 

The  English  have  been  long  in  possession  of  St. 
liOcia,  which  was  ceded  to  France  by  th^  peace  of 
1783.  It  has  been  restored  to  England  by  the  peace 
of  Paris  in  1814.  Her  intention  cannot  be  mistaken 
m  r&-entering  upon  a  point  which  cannot  be  of  any 
immediate  utility  to  her ;  it  could  not  have  been  any 
other  than  thtft  of  nullifying  the  arsenal  which  France 
bu  established  at  Martinique :  the  neighbourhood  of 

E   2 
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IdSSy  was  ceded  to  Englai 
France  in  1778,  and  restored 
whom  it  remains. 

Tobago,  Saint  Vincent,  a. 
mentioned  declared  a  free  p 
islands :  their  soils  are  poor,  a 

The  tobacco  crops  are  wb 
Vincent. 

The  Dutch  were  in  possess 
trade  of  the  English  Colonies : 
gation  deprived  them  of  that 
1651.     Since  that  time  Englai 
statesj  reserved  to  herself  exclv 
merce  and  the  victualling  trade  i 

They  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
modeled  after  that  of  the  mott 
verament  is  in  their  own  hands, 
near  the  government  in  Englanc 

When  the  English  established 
America,  they  found  the  French 
in  Canada,  in  the  North ;  and 
South,  in  Florida.     ^--     ' 
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Uitbiiients  had  acquired  snfficient  consistence  to  be 
•dequate  to  their  own  support,  then  they  thought  of 
giving  them  additional  extent,  and  that  complement 
whitA  was  to  result  from  the  conquest  of  the  two 
parts  which  seem  to  form  their  wings.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  consequence,  as  well  of  their  great  success 
in  the  *ven  years*  war,  as  by  the  peace  of  1763: 

Those  two  acquisitions*  gave  them  the  full  and  entire 
disposal  of  all  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America,  in 
which  they  found  themselves  as  firmly  established  as 
the  Spaniards  are  on  the  western  coast  of  South 
America. 

Florida,  in  fact,  seems  a  dismemberment  of  the 
United  States,  from  its  position  at  the  extreme  point 
of  that  coast  which  they  occupy.  This  state,  being 
hemmed  in  on  the  north  by  the  United  States,  on  the 
west  by  the  Apalachian  mountains,  the  common  barrier 
between  the  United  TStates  and  Florida,  on  the  south 
by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  east  by  the  Ocean,  ap- 
pears to  be  a  continuation  of  the  United  States,  their 
necessary  completion,  and  seem  to  have  been  given  to 
them  by  nature,  so  as  to  belong  to  them,  rather  than 
to  Spain.  For  which  reason  Florida  will  always  be 
the  object  of  the  wishes  and  intrigues  of  the  United 
States,  until  it  be  joined  to  them,  as  it  happens  with 
all  those  enclosures  which  are  so  extremely  commo* 
dioos  toother  states,  that  they  never  cease  endeavouring 
ta  get  possession  of  them,  and  in  the  end  inevitably 
iooom^ish  it.  What  the  English  have  done  is  a 
pledge  of  what  the  United  States  will  do.  The  latter, 
even  before  they  got  possession  of  Louisiana,  made 
flieir  first  advances  by  forcing  a  passage  in  the  rear  of 
Florida. 

'Engliiid  did  not  long  enjoy  that  aggrandijsement 
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States  to  HiidsonVBay ;  nai 
The  first  part  of  those  poi 
formed  in  the  west,  by  the  { 
on  the  east  by  the  ocean; 
Scotia.     It  has  an  extent  of 
The  French  estabHshed  thenis 
16025  And  gave  it  the  name 
kept. 

The  neighbourhood  of  New  1 
to  its  tranquillity,  but  they  were 
ther  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  Tl 
the  trouble  to  fortify  and  cultiva 
lifieuc  has  become  a  place  of  some 
•hould  increase  with  the  prosp 
which  contains  the  means  withi 
cellence  of  its  pastures,  and  fro 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  hen 
its  happy  position  for  the  cod 
vessek  can  make  seven  voyages 
land  make  two. 

The  second    part  of   the  Ei 
Cannda.  Thi-  ^" 
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Canada  mighty  perhaps^  have  prospered  from  that  time^ 
were  it  not  for  the  exclusive  companies  which  ruined 
it ;  they  were  replaced  by  an  association  which,  though 
namerous  and  supported  by  all  the  favours  of  govern- 
ment, nevertheless  had  no  success. 
«  Tlie  English  always  had  a  design  upon  Canada ;  for 
even  as  far  back  as  1 629,  they  took  it  from  France, 
and  would  have  kept  it  too  from  that  time,  were  it 
not  for  the  courage  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  exerted 
the  known  obstinacy  of  his  character  to  have  it  restored 
to  France,  inl63l. 

Canada  is  destined  by  its  position  to  become  a  com- 
petitor with  America,  in  the  provision  trade  of  the 
Antilles,  and  has  done  every  thing  to  carry  it  on  with 
advantage :  corn^succeeds  there  wonderfully  well ;  im* 
mense  pastures  rear  a  great  quantity  of  cattle  and  of 
horses,  which,  though  not  beautiful,  are  excellent.  Ca- 
nada carries  on  an  export  trade  in  them  to  the  Antilles 
and  America,  where  they  are  highly  prized :  it  pos- 
sesses the  second  iron  mines  in  the  world  as  to  quality ; 
its  immense  forests  present  materials  for  building. 
Canada,  in  fine,  is  the  source  of  an  immense  trade  in 
peltries,  and  can  alone  boast  of  furnishing  the  valuable 
spoils  of  the  castor,  a  merchandise  unique  in  its  kind. 
The  medicinal  herb,  ginseng,  so  much  sought  afler  in 
China,  grew  in  Canada,  and  grew  without  being  of 
any  utility  to. its  savage  inhabitants,  who  knew  not  its 
good  qualities,  neither  for  themselves  nor  others.  Laf- 
fiteauy  the  Jesuit,  discovered  it  there  in  177B,  and 
added  that  to  the  many  services  which  his  society  has 
rendered  the  Colonies;  the  quantity  of  it  exported 
bad,  in  1762,  already  amounted  to  the  sum  of  500,000 
francs,  when  the  unfair  deaUngs  practised  in  the  trade 
deprived  the  country  of  it,  and  punished  it  most 
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cruelly  for  the  fiand  of  Bone  of  its  inbeUtBtitii  (At: 
just  remmd  of  bed  fioft.  "^V: 

Franoe  oeded  Canada  to  England  bjr  the  peaie^l 
1963.    Ibe  country  profpers  under  its  new  «ovmi»;' J 
ment:  the  population  it  increated  to  the  nwnbtr^-i 
four  or  five  hundred  thousand  inhabitaatt ;  itt  OMtia'*' 
&ctares  are  extended;  the  for  trade^  intteadof  diiM»^- 
nishing,  at  ivat'  apprehended,   hat   inoreaaed:    Ik^N ' 
flaheries  alto  have  imp? oved  Very  much,  at  well  at  ererjF 
kind  <tf  husbandry  s  and  Canada  it  beginning  to  ftmV 
her  way  to  the  Wett  Indiet,  to  tuj^y  them  with  fioov^. 
talt  piOTitiont,  Ihmber,  and'horsos. 

But  the  mort  valuable  property  which  England  hpa 

in  Nordi  America  it  the  island  and  banks  of  Newftundk 

land,  in  which  the  French  have  but  a  very  small  rimw 

l^e  island  and  banks  were  discovered  by  John  Oabot^ 

a  Venetian,  in  1  tSQ :  the  island  is  200  leagues  long,  and 

86  broad:  the  English  established  themselves  thene 

in  1582,  in  the  active  and  wise  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

The  French  did  not  foil  to  make  a  settlement  there  aleo$ 

And  to  quarrel  with  the  Engliil^,  as  they  do  ever^p 

'^here;  fortune  having  declared  against  them,  the^p 

^ete,  agreeably  to  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  concentrated  ^ 

in  a  part  of  the  island  where  their  establishment  hap 

l>«n  definitively  fixed  by  the  peace  of  1763. 

This  possession  deaerves  to  be  ranked  among  the 
xnost  valuable  of  those  which  belong  to  England ;  fer^ 
it  enables  her  to  supply  all  the  South  of  Europe,  a 
ptrt  of  the  North,  and  almost  all  the  colonies  of  die 
Antilles,  with  that  kind  of  food  which  religious  obterw 
vances,  or  habit,  make  an  article  of  the  first  necessity 
to  all  countries,  and  to  every  nation. 

The  islands  of  Saint  John  and  Cape  Breton,  situated 
in  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Laurence,  belong  to  England,  ae 
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an  appendage  of  that  immense  domain,  Canada.  After 
having  been  the  terror  of  the  Anglo-Americans,  under 
^l  the  French,  thoy  have  been  rechiced  to  a  state  of  gfeat 
^1  ^veakness  by  the  loss  of  their  population ;  the  English 
■'I  ^  liafiag  expelled  three  thousand  settlers  from  the  first, 
ind  four  thousand  from  the  second.  The  backward 
tafte  i)f  those  islands  will  be  a  sufficient  punj^ment 
a  rigour  which  was  rather  dictated  by  political 
jealousy  than  any  real  necessity.  In  these  latter  days 
JSngiand  has  granted  some  settlements  to  Frenchmen, 
horn  the  troubles  of  their  native  country  prompted 
seek  another. 

Here  closes  that  circle  which  the  immense  extent 
o£tbe  Enghsh  establishments  has  obliged  us  to  survey; 
leaving  reached  this  boundary,  let  us  Stop  here, /tliat 
^«re  may  be  better  able  to  comprehend,  at  one  view,  the 
proportions,  and  the  whole,  taken  together. 

England  occupies  the  best  of  the  establishments 

l^donging  to  Europe  on  the  coast  of  Africa.     She  it 

nitstMss  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  of  the  isle  of 

of  St.  Helena,  of  Ceylon,  and  of  the  penin-t 

of  India;   in  America,  she  possesses  Trinidad, 

%  gnat  part  of  the  Antilles,  many  points  in  the  gulf 

tf  Mexioo^  Acadia  or  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  and  New« 

feiiidland.     From  her  colonial  possessions  in  India, 

md  at  the  extremity  of  Africa,  England  has  it  in  her 

power  to  enjoy,  almost  exclusively,  the  trsde  of  the 

Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  to  take  the  Chinese 

tilde  to  herself:  she  can  also  appropriate  all  the  ad- 

fintagea  of  the  South  Sea  and  South  American  trade. 

By  means  of  all  the  parts  of  this  whole,  thus  perfectly 

linked  together,  she  is  present  at  all  points  of  the 

nnircrsei  she  dmws  wealth,  of  e^ery  kind,  from  the 


,  ^icaie  me  power  which 

the  government  which  prese 
prove  in  a  succeeding  chapter. 


CHAP.  V 

The  French  Col 

Jb  RANGE  is  too  great  a  j3owei 
always  taken  too  great  a  part  in  tl 
sion  of  the  globe,  though  she  mig 
original  mover,  not  to  feel  a  con 
of  Colonies^  in  the.  midst  of  nati< 
in  possession ;  not  to  have  sharei 
the  enjoyment  of  a  good,  the  privi 
have  left  her  in  entire  dependar 
multitude  of  objects,  of  necessity 
all  the  same  in  the  present  state  oi 
and  in  the  balance  of  trade :  fn«*  '* 
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not  have  pronounced  against  herself  that  interdict^ 
which  nature  has  pronounced  against  certain  states^ 
such  as  Italy,  Austria^  and  Russia,  which,  bordered  by 
narrow  and  confined  seas,  have  had  no  direct  commu- 
nication with  the  Colonies,  or  with  the  routes  which 
lead  to  them. 

The  powers  which  are  the  rivals  of  France  having, 
all  of  them,  preceded  her  in  the  Colonies,  and  being 
richly  established  in  them,  their  example  ibade  it  a 
duty  in  her  to  imitate  them ;  and  if  she  did  not  think 
of  it  till  after  them,  the  delay  was  the  consequence  of 
the  long  and  odious  quarrels  which,  during  almost  the 
whole  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  ambition  of  the 
great  decorated  with  the  pretext  of  religion. 

The  Protestants  and  the  League,  by  turning  away 
the  attention  and  activity  of  Frenchmen  from  the  new 
sources  of  riches  Which  had  opened  to  every  one,  cost 
France  more  gold  than  blood,  and  rendered  themselves 
equally  accountable  for  all  the  prosperity  of  which 
they  deprived  her.  They  retarded  their  nation  poli- 
tically, as  well  as  morally.  The  attempts  which  were 
then  made  savoured  strongly  of  the  difficulty  of  cir^ 
cumstaoces,  and  of  that  divided  attention,  of  which 
little  could  remain  for  the  Colonies  to  create  or  excite 
in  opposition  to  present  objects,  which  absorbed  it  al« 
most  altogether.  The  enterprises,  which  were  under- 
taken rather  with  the  appearance  of  paying  homage 
U>  the  new  direction  of  ideas,  than  as  serious  occupa- 
tions, were,  therefore,  attended  with  no  success.  It 
was  reserved  for  Colbert  to  rouse  France  from  her  long 
lethargy,  as  if  the  administration  of  that  great  man 
were  to  be^  in  the  order  of  administration,  the  end  of 
ignorance  of  all  kinds,  and  the  beginning  of  every  kind 


Ltm  nands  required  for  theii 
lollies  fiseling  the  same  waot^ 
lity  of  satisfying  them  fron 
trade^  for  which  reason  she  a 
the  slave  trade.     She  comma 
.as  all  oatioos  at  that  time,  b 
privil^e  in  it,  which  continue 
at  which  the  trade  was  grant 
Rouen^  Havre,  Rochelle,  and 
oeivatble  madness,  what  hlind  si 
routine^    could   have  thus   pre 
shackle  themselves^  in  their  me 
reproduction^  for  the  advantage 
The  French  have  long  conten 
and  £nglish^  on  the  side  of  Afric 
in  long  possession  of  the  estat 
and  the  Gambia,  and  also  at  a  i 
on  the  coast     The  loss  of  Sencj 
to  a  few  miserable  settlements,  < 
centre,  is  the  mult  of  their  quai 
and  of  the  inferiority  of  their  m\ 
tfXkn  into  the  hands  ^^  "-^    '^ 
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of  Qood  Hope  is  dated  in  1603.  It  was  undertaken 
by  Gonne^U^  at  the  expense  of  some  mercbanti  of 
Roaen,  an4  met  witb  no  success. 

The  Isles  of  France  and  of  Bourbon  were  diaeovered 
by. the  Poitugiiese^  at  the  time  of  their  ftrst  v^ag^  to 
India ;  and  after  being  seen  and  des^sed  by  the  other 
Eoropean  nations,  were  occupied  by  the  French,  and 
received  French  Mimei  froiu  them ;  tlae  first  in  16fi0^ 
the  second  in  1 720.  The  one  has  peopled  the  other* 
Boorbon  is  sixty  miles  long,  and  forty-five  broad. 
The  soil  is  dry  for  the  most  part. 

The  Isle  of  France  is  much  smaller,  and  the  soil  is 
not  better.  la  all  likelihood  it  is  the  arid  natiire  of 
tbeir  soil  which  constitutes  their  riches,  by  rendering 
their  ground  more  proper  for  the  culture  of  cofiec^ 
wbidi  was  imported  there  from  Arabia  in  1706,  and 
which  besides,  by  preserving  the  quaUty  of  the  soit 
from  which  it  has  been  transplanted,  is  also  mote 
prized  than  any  other  after  that  of  Yemen. 

The  air  of  Bonrbon  is  very  pure.  The  population 
may,  perhaps,  amount  to  eight  thousand  whites,  and 
to  thirty  thousand  blacks.  This  is  the  only  possession 
wbich^  according  to  the  late  treaties,  namains  with 
France  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Isles  of  France  and 
Bourbon  is  that  of  Madagascar,  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  world,  as  it  is  336  leagues  in  length,  120  in 
breadth,  and  800  in  circumference.  The  air  is,  for  the 
most  ^rt,  unhealthy,  being  charged  with  exhalations 
from  a  soil  where  cultivation  has  neither  cleared  the 
forests,  nor  drained  die  marshes.  The  soil  upon  the  sea* 
coast  is,  for  the  most  part,  dry;  but  the  interior  is  very 
fertile,  and  peopled  almost  every  where* 

Instead  ot' mines  of  gold  and'  silver,  in  the  cxiitenoe 


ittvourable  idea,  which  some 
gators  to  the  Indies  gave  of 
skilfulness  of  the  measures 
i^eotSy  the  misfortunes  whi 
prises,  and  the  fatality  that 
pear,  to  every  thing  which 
first  essay.    The  establishmc 
perty  of  Marshal  Meilleraye, 
to  dispose  of  it  for  the  sum  of 
It  was  also  towards  these 
East  India  Company  first  tui 
time  of  their  incorporation  in  1 
make  them  the  centre  and  p 
establishments  which  they  wen 
in  India.     This  was  taking  a  } 
and  required  nothing  more  tl 
execution  on  a  proper  plan :  u 
quite  otherwise ;  the  crimes  an 
pany*s  servants  reduced  them 
government,  from  which  they 
present ;  from  that  time  their  s 
to  Asia  direct. 
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tie  places  where  they  were  to  be  carried  into  execu* 
ion,  could  have  had  success,  when  those  that  are  exe- 
Dted  under  their  eyes  are  often  exposed  to  the  danger 
f  meeting  with  none  ? 

There  were  also  some  private  associations,  but  of  an 
pen  kind,  formed  in  Britanny  and  Normandy,  which, 
1  the  years  I601,  1606,  ]619,  made  their  first  voy- 
ges  into  France,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  at 
nresent.  Those  first  navigators  landed  in  the  beginning 
t  Java^  from  which  they  returned  with  cargoes  of 
pices,  which  inflamed  the  desires  of  many  to  proceed 
n  search  of  them,  and  of  the  profits  which  they  hoped 
x>  make  by  the  sale.  An  order,  entirely  new,  at  length 
xxnmenced  with  Colbert,  in  l664.  That  great  minister 
invited  the  attention  of  the  whole  nation  to  the  subject,  ^ 
ind  desired  to  have  their  concurrence.  A  privileged 
Company  immediately  appeared,  agreeably  to  the  ideas 
^ich  then  prevailed :  this  Company  fixed  its  first 
establishment  at  Surat,  in  the  peninsula  formed  by 
the  Indus  and  the  coast  of  Malabar.  The  country  is 
ibe  best  in  all  India.  Surat  was,  at  that  time,  the 
principal  town  and  the  first  staple  of  that  country,  a 
splendour  which  it  preserved  till  l664,  the  epoch  at 
which  it  experienced  that  famous  pillage  in  which  it 
lort  more  than  thirty  millions  of  francs.  The  Company 
ippeared  in. its  greatest  lustre  under  the  able  admini- 
stration of  M.  Caron,  one  of  its  directors,  who  ehdea<p 
voored,  but  without  success,  to  establish  their  country-* 
men  at  Ceylon^  and  to  share  the  profits  of  those 
viluable  crops  with  (he  Hollanders.  In  168I  the 
Company  was  authorized  to  establish  itself  at  Siam, 
agreeably  to  the  suggestions  of  Constantin,whom  chance 
ind  the  Prince's  favour  had  made  prime  minister  of 
^  country,  though  a  stranger :  he  was  the  real  source 
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of  the  celebrated  embassy  to  Siam  by  Ix)ut8 
The  Company  might  have  derived  the  greatest  ad 
tage  by  thus  getting  admission  into  a  country^  wl 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  at  a  degree  that  may  a; 
&bulou8 ;  but  the  incapacity  and  irregular  conduct 
the  Company's  agents  soon  deprived  them  of  it, 
was  the  cause  of  their  losing  the  favour  of  the  coun 
niritb  that  of  the  minister  also^  whom  they  dra; 
with  them  in  their  fate. 

During  their  stay  at  Siam,  the  Company  had  ttkift 
advantage  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Tonquin  and  Qo^ 
chin-china^  to  form  connexions  which  were  not  si* 
tended  with  much  success.  Their  levity  deprived  tbeM 
of  the  fruits  of  the  commerce  which  they  might  halt 
established  in  those  two  countries,  where  every  thitfg 
abounds. 

The  French  were  afterwards  established  at  Poodife-~ 
dierry,  from  which  they  were  driven  by  the  Dutch  ia 
I69S9  and  to  which  they  returned  by  the  peace  oC 
Ryswick.    That  settlement^  destined  to  become  th^ 
metropolis  of  all  French  India,  flourished  under  th^ 
direction  of  Martin,  one  of  the  most  able  governor^ 
that  they  have  had  ;   to  him  succeeded  Dumas,  wh^^ 
obtained  very  important  concessions  from  the  Mogul  ^ 
and  who  knew  how  to  support  the  honour  of  his  natio: 
with  proper  dignity,  by  refusing  to  subscribe  to 
conditions   which   an    Indian    Prince  would   im 
on    him,    at    the    head    of   an    army    of    100, 
men.     Labourdonnaye,  so  celebrated  in  Indian  An 
nals,  and  whom  Dupleix  alone  could  equal,  succeeded 
Dumas:  the  latter  (Dupleix)   established  at  first  at 
Chandernagore,  extended  its  relations  very  much.  The 
misfortunes  caused,  during  the  war  of  1744,  by  the 
misunderstanding  between  Labourdonnaye  and  Du* 
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pkix,  w^re  repaired  by  the  latter,  after  the  fall  of  the 
ibnner.  He  defended  Pondicherry  against  the  Eng- 
tih ;  tcx>k  Madras,  and  by  the  force  of  success,  be- 
tune  arbiter  of  India :  bis  administration  is  the  fairest 
nonoment  of  the  French  power  in  that  country.  Du- 
^ix  had  formed  the  plan  of  establishing  his  nation 
on  great  territorial  possessions,  as  England  has  since 
done.  For  this  purpose  he  took  advantage  of  a  vacancyin 
the  Subahdarry  of  the  Deccan,  which  happened  in  1748; 
attd  put  Salabetzingue,  his  protegi,  in  possession  of  Jt. 
The  latter  ceded  to  him  an  immense  territory  in  th^ 
Gamatic,  and  in  four  other  provinces,  which  gave  the 
French  possession  an  extent  of  more  than  six  hundred 
fcigues  of  sea  coast.  The  French  were  then  in  India 
;  ID  the  same  footing  as  the  English  are  at  present: 
Ihey  took  part  in  the  differences  between  the  sovereigns 
tf  the  country,  and  in  this  manner  compromised  them- 
Idves  with  the  English,  who  never  failed  to  declare 
.Ibemselves  in  fovour  of  their  opponents.  But  their 
tnmdeur  was  but  of  short  duration,  and  perished  in 
tkat  train  of  misfortunes  which,  during  the  war  of 
175/9  destroyed  the  French  power  in  India,  and  sub- 
riitnted  that  of  the  English,  and  confined  a  nation, 
ktely  triumphant  and  predominant,  to  a  few  wretched 
ktories,  the  only  remains  of  a  grandeur  too  soon 
cdipsed.  Such  was  the  term  of  their  existence  in 
India,  and  of  that  famous  Company  which,  for  a  cen- 
tury, had  been  so  great  an  object  of  solicitude  and 
embarrassment  to  the  French  government,  as  well  as  so 
pert  a  subject  of  offence  to  the  English ;  it  was  dis- 
Mfed  in  1770.  The  ashes  of  it  were  stirred  up  in 
1784,  and  that  weak  attempt  was  lost  in  the  common 
wreck  of  the  Colonial  establishments  formed  before 
the  sam^  epochs 


IVi,Eng>»*  had  >?etted  PoDdiflfa6ny..;M/  ^f9m 
tmdIDd.  ;(!«r4uge  2 .  «,  popplatio^.  of  761POO  .intwUr 
jtgfito  reoeiyed  orders,  to  disper^e^ .  after  t|ift  jt^l^iy 
CjfthetQwa  in  1761,  but  were  res^M^ed  V'tiNi^iMM 
pf  1763 :  the  incalculable  advaot^iges  wjiiph  ^iMtiMr 
tion  presented  for  the.pedectbn  of  dif^|:JB|iu^itii9 
goverQipent  to  .restore  it:   the  wo|r)U'.<spiivpaeDpp|^  M 
April,  i76(6.    Theaaci^Qt  infaahitaiitf  v^epafMn^imtr 
uing  ffomall  parte :  it  was  intended  iit^  fii^ft.  tQifiMT^ 
tlm  towQj  which  was  carried  into  ^%i(if!^otkti§pfilk 

loon^  bffi  j[^n«xpei^ed^^^  lost;  ^ nothing  ji^j|0i 
beeQ,dop«;  fiv  i^htch  reason  the  pla(^iell.||kt,tjlp9^4lg 
attack  dw^ing  the  last;  two  wars.  .They  ajivniysj^^gli 
by  att((9ki|ig  an^  tdking  this  e^tablishoient,  whi^iijl 
too  Qiuch  isolated,  and  besides  too  weak  in  itseii^.>|l|| 
hold,  out  against  the  power  of  £ogland  in  those  parte, 
in  the  midst  of  which  it  has  also  the  inconvenience  W 
be  placed :'  it  is  not  worth  the  expense  which  it  costft 
CfaandernagQr  is  also  fallen  as  well  as  Pondicheny :  it 
h^  declined  from  a  population  of  60,000  souls  Uf 
S10,000.  It  is  an  open  town,  in  which  the^  French  «rp 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  English.    Their  situati^yi- 

is  not  better  at  Mah6. 

■I 

The  trade  of  France  with  China  has  followed 
the  gradation  of  her  power  in  India.  When  she  dis- 
posed of  a  great  quantity  of  goods,  and  when  she  tpf 
joyed  a  great  territory,  she,  for  that  reason,  must  bam 
carried  much  to  Cliina,  and  brought  back  from  it  in 
proportion;  but  as  her  possessions  diminished  and  bei^ 
commercial  means  dried  up,  she  has  less  to  oflfer.to 
China,  and  consequently  less  to  ask  in  return.  They 
who  supplanted  her  in  her  possessions^  and  in.tfif 
tommcrce  of  Asia,  must  of  course  have  supplanted' hef 
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m  ^e  China  trade ;  which  has  not  failed  to  come  to 
pa88)fbr  the  English  have  succeeded  to  theFrench  there, 
in  pix^MUtion  as  they  have  succeeded  them  in  India^ 
and  in  the  same  proportion  as  they  erected  their  empire 
on  the  ruins  of  the  French  possessions.  For  which 
reason  ahnost  all  the  China  trade  has  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  English. 

The  French  had  formed,  at  various  times,  commer- 
cial associations  for  that  country.  The  first  took 
place  in  l66o,  by  a  company  of  Rouen^  under 
the  direction  of  Sermantel ;  it  did  not  succeed.  The 
second  also,  by  a  free  company,  met  with  no  better 
fortune ;  and  it  was  only  under  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, that  the  French  took  a  very  active  part  in  the 
eommerce  of  that  country :  they  have  almost  entirely 
lost  it. 

The  French  establishments  not  having  been  raised 
up  again,  and  the  English  not  ceasing  to  increase  and 
to  prosper,  their  government  having  paid  the  greatest 
attention  to  extend  them,  as  has  even  appeared  very 
recently  by  their  signal  proceedings  towards  the  Em^ 
peror  of  China,  in  sending  an  ambassador  to  that 
Prince,  the  China  trade  may  be  considered  as  dead 
to  the  French.  They  have  twice  attempted  to  esta- 
blish themselves  at  the  extremity  of  South  America 
at  the  islands  called  the  Malouines,  from  the  name  of 
the  privateers  of  Saint  Malo,  who,  in  1706,  furnished 
the  fiinds  for  the  enterprise.  The  toleration  accorded 
by  Spain  was  the  price  of  the  services  which  France 
was  then  rendering  her ;  but  it  was  too  much  in  deroga- 
tion firom  her  principles,  respecting  the  danger  of  ad- 
mittiog  strangers  into  her  neighbourhood,  to  suffer  it 
to  be  of  any  long  duration ;  for  which  reason  it  did 
not  extend  beyond   1718,   the  year  which  saw  the 

F  2 
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SVmeh  9)iligod  to  defiart  bf  the  miKMobiiii^  ofittlii 
Sftamf^  it  was  ftt.tbe  ycry  ttiM  phooi  liiidiftR^ 
aunikr  cwiei  Ifae  dispute  arose  between  Sf^:<fmi; 
Kifegkad*  m  1T7€^  koovm  by  theiiaaie«of  <!»  lUke 
leod  Ishodsi  and  wbich  had  the  same  issiia  as  tbdjAiil 
with  Fmnce.  -j:  ».  •'fi'>r 

The  French  have  formed  another  establUhmeilftiail 
the  continent  of  South  America^  wbich  is  imfMirtaiitiii 
1^  quite  jdifierent  way^  namely  the  settlement  of  Qicy 
ye&oe/  iu  thp  gfceat  spape  wbich  extends  ft^ohilht 
OronoGO  to  the  river  Amazons.  The  SfNiniai4H>4ii» 
covered  it  in  I4fl0;  it  became  the  olyjoflt  of  Rnjiyemi 
iavasioci  from  Ae  reputation  of  possesring  :gfildi«h 
abundwcei  and  principally  from  the  febuloot  tmmk 
tives  of  Baleighy  who  endowed  this  countiy  mMh 
riches  which  had  no  existence,  except  in  his  own  iMt* 
ginatiop.  The  French  landed  tberci  for  the  first  tiUM^ 
in  l604 ;  they  returned  to  it  in  l643,  and  did  soaga^i 
on  a  grand  scale,  but  without  success,  in  1651.  The 
year  J  663  saw  apother  enterprise  prepared  under  the 
special  protection  of  government.  From  that  epoofai^ 
till  16/6,  the  Colony  felt  the  vicissitudes  of  the  wmr 
which  existed  between  the  French,,  the  English,  mhI 
Dutch:  since  that  time  it  has  been  exempt  from  them* 
The  Buccaneers  established  themselves  there,  mud 
would  have  made  it  prosper  by  cultivation,  when  their 
attention  was  diverted  from  it  by  an  invitation  to  joili 
their  former  profession ;  the  affair  under  consideration 
was  the  plundering  of  Surinam ;  they  failed  at  Suvi* 
nam,  and  lost  Cayenne,  with  all  their  thriving  poe* 
sessions — the  just  reward  of  their  avidity. 

Four  different  European  nations  occupy  Guianat  the 
Spaniards  ascending  towards  the  Oronoco,  the  Dutch 
after  them,  the  French  more  to  the  south,  and  tha 
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IVwiugueM  after  we  have  croraed  the  Amazon.  The 
Pkvttch  part  extends  more  than  one  hundred  leagues* 
Gajfann^  which  is  an  island  separated  from  the  con^ 
tmeiit  only  by  a  rtyer^  is  fifteen  leagues  in  circumference. 
Tbe  shores  are  easily  approached,  and  the  muddy  hot* 
hmiy  which  is  very  soft^  makes  amends  for  the  want  of 
hwbours.  But  the  air  is  unhealthy  and  the  soil .  for 
the  most  part  poor.  It  does  not  become  better,  except 
on  the  banks  of  some  of  the  rivers,  and  on  the  soil 
which,  in  imitation  of  the  Dutch  at  Surinam,  is 
^ined  from  the  sea,  an  example  which  cannot  be  too 
ilrai^ly  recommended  to  the  Colonists ;  and  which  it 
Mm  not  left  for  a  German,  as  intelligeut  as  patriotic, 
li«  Maluret,  to  make  general  in  the  Colony,  tc^ether 
irith  all  the  means  of  prosperity  which  he  could  intro* 
dace  by  it.  However,  notwithstanding  his  attentions, 
Ih0  Colony  was  always  in  a  state  of  weakness,  which 
Mndered  it»  in  a  manner,  of  no  use  to  herself  or  the 
Mother  country.  The  Colony  stood  France  in  six  bun- 
iKd  thousand  livres  a  year.  Its  products  ought  to 
',  from  what  we  are  to  expect  from  the  planting 
le  clove  and  muscadin,  which  the  government 
to  the  Colony.  They  were  cultivated  with  great 
I,  in  the  garden  belonging  to  the  Colony>  by  an  able 
blaaist  named  Martin.  The  plants  had  already 
ppadttccd  cloves  very  little  inferior  to  those  of  the  Mo* 
The  culture  once  well  Imowa,  and  rendered 
l^  the  cultivation  of  the  plants,  might  be  secured 
igainst  all  attacks,  and  might  enrich  the  Colony.  This 
ii  the  first  Ftench  settlement  in  which  coffee  has  been 
akivated :  it  was  carried  there  from  Surinam,  and  it 
ia  the  best  of  any  that  com'es  from  America. 

Cayenne  would  have  acquired  a  considerable  degree 
if  inportanofy  if  the  views  of  die  goveraineat  had 
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been  crowned  with  success.  The  goVerament  sought 
to  find  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  Canada^  and  es* 
pected  to  find  it  in  Guiana,  wherefore  great  meani 
were  employed:  12,000  inhabiuints  were  conveyed 
to  it;  25,000,000  francs  were  devoted  to  it^  alasl 
all  in  vain ;  for  the  state  lost  the  money  advancedj 
and  the  wretched  Colonists  found  nothing  there  but 
want  and  death,  only  two  thousand  at  most  were  able 
to  regain  Europe,  some  of  them  scattered  themselves 
over  the  continent,  were  they  merely  ragetated* 

The  frightful  issue  of  that  enterprise  threw  a  kind 
of  prejudice  over  the  Colony,  a  sort  of  funereal  crap^ 
which  must  have  made  .that  atrocious  distinction  rtiH 
blacker,  which  in  these  latter  times  it  has  been  ak 
tempted  to  make  of  this  settlement,  by  converting  it  to 
the  same  use  as  the  Romans  did  the  Balearic  islands. 

A  Guiana  Company,  but  not  an  exclusive  one,  ex- 
isted in  France ;  it  was  solely  engaged  in  the  slave 
trade.  The  government  had  given  it  large  grants  of 
lands,  esteemed  the  best  in  the  colony,  and  aflPorded 
great  facilities  to  improve  their  value :  the  capital  of 
the  Company,  which  was  considerable,  was  applied  to 
the  cutting  of  wood,  the  raising  of  cattle,  the  culture 
of  cotton,  of  cacao,  and  principally  of  tobacco,  whidi 
has  the  same  flavour  as  that  of  Brazil,  which  freed 
France  from  the  subjection  she  was  under,  of  providing 
herself  with  it  for  different  purposes  from  Lisbon,  but 
especially  for  the  slave  trade,  in  which  it  is  indispen* 
sably  necessary. 

The  first  French  establishment  in  the  Antilles  took 
place  in  1 625,  the  epoch  when  the  French  made  their 
appearance,  for  the  first  time,  at  St.  Christopher's, 
as  we  have  already  remarked.  We  can  never  be  able 
to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  vexations  of  every 
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kind  which  those  infant  establishments  ha(^  to  bear 
prith  from  the  exclusive  companies  to  which  they  had 
been  consigned  over :  the  entire  Stock  of  human  pa- 
tience and  of  submission  was  necessary  on  the  part 
of  the  men^  all  imaginable  fecundity  on  the  part  of 
the  soil,  so  as  not  to  be  entirely  overcome  and  suffocated 
under  the  chaos  of  absurd  r^ulations  which  furnish' 
their  codes,  without  any  advantage  even  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Company^  who  saw  themselves  reduced  m 
1649  ^^  ^^'^  their  possessions  in  detail,  which  they 
(Mity  knew  how  to  ruin.  Will  any  one  at  this  day 
bfUeye  that  Gaudeloupe,  and  the  islands  which  de- 
pend on  it,  were  then  sold  for  the  sum  of  73,00O 
francs,  and  that  the  order  of  Malta  acquired  St. 
Christopher's,  St.  Martin,  St.  Bartholomew,  and 
St  Croix,  for  120,000  francs?  Colbert  was  the 
irst  to  discover  the  importance  of  tho^e  islands ;  and 
he  re*purchased  them  all  for  840,000.  Much  more 
happy  wonld  it  have  been  for  the  Colonies,  more  happy 
fer  himself,  had  he  entirely  felt  all  the  inconveniences 
of  commercial  companies !  But  the  age  had  not  at-- 
tained  the  level  of  such  ideas  $  and  a  company  had  once 
more  the  right  of  governing,  that  is,  of  ravaging  those 
new  domains  of  France.  It  did  its  duty  so  well  in  this 
wiy,  that  it  was  dissolved  in  1764,  and  the  Colonies 
at  length  obtained  their  liberty,  but  with  all  the  re-, 
striotions  which  still  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
Hmes:  they  were  not  entirely  freed  from  them  till 
17179  by  regulations  dictated  in  a  spirit  more  truly 
eoloniai. 

The  French  Colonies  may  be  divided  into  military 
and  commercial  establishnilents ;  the  first  destined  to 
protect  the  second  ;  they  are  the  military  stations  -of 
France  in  die  Antilles,  arid  places  of  shelter  for  her 


fh^U.,  Mmtipiqae  and.St.  JUacia .Mnei of ^itht  fiM.^ 
meQtiqofKl  Mlfm  I  Dpmiiigo  and  Quadeloiq^.  af  .'||»i9| 
86co^4-  f }Mft^qi<}«o  A^d  SL  liuqia  are.  too. near 'Mirii^r 
to  bf  f§pan|tedi  fix>in  the  «aiiiergp?m)imnt;  tbfQf  «||hlrv 
^Iwffj^  tQ-bqlong  to tbe same  otaiitor^  whicb  didtdto'i 
plaflfifirqiBitib^pmoeQf  i;^^;  M  this  «egtilatitti tei 
been  changed. by  ^  treaty: of  P^  ia  1914,  -iiUami 
.  I%e  poM^asioD  of  this  .jf  land,  w^a,  for  a  iMg itmi^irroi 
smbjeot  of  vmy  diflBcuUdisciwiion  bfltween  the  JRwiii^  i  jf 
and  itb?  ]t49g}i»b.    The  latter  had  mly  wmt  toriMlM 

left;th«(.iBlap4  fiom  ifisg  to  )66}.  I^appaaivdioCiMHl 
little. impartapoe .at  that. time»  tb^jkljha  Mmfh^fJu^^i 
vernmODi  m^  ^  present  of  U  to  Mwihiil  d^&tWNj 
while;  the  Bogluh  govqrqqMmt  did  th9  flvoa  Hd^AHdl 
Dul^e  of  Jtfoatague,  cet^ioqi  which  had  Ao  ^fipot  ^MN! 
1731,  when  it  was  restored  to  ito  true  destinations  tlMSfy 
of  national  property,  which  it  has  no  longer  ceatedt 
to  be.  -rj 

St,  Lucia  is  about  forty  I^gMcs  in  Qirpamfei^oofiK 
ito  nhape  is  triangular,  the  i^ir  is  unhealthy  fi>r  tlMt  • 
most  part,   the  soil   middling,    and  the  pqpulatioiii.  - 
apaouttts  to  iK>|000  inhabitants ;  the  produce  forexpOM  ■ 
tatipn  amounts  tq  3,00Q,000  irancs.        ,  .  ,ijl. 

It  might  reaob  ten  miilioos,  i^nd  its  population  Jlkiighfe 
be;  trebled,  byftn  increase  of  cultivation :  its  careeni«|^ 
place  is  the  best  in  the  Antilles.  .  f. 

The  French  passed  from  St.  Christopher  to  Mart»« 
nicp  in  103>.  This  island  may  be  about  fifty  leagued 
round  9  its  soil,  covered  with  frightful  rocks^  is  gene^ 
rally  poor :  it  has^  however,  admitted  all  sorts  of  hita*; 
bandry,  which  still  might  be  increased. 

The  coffee  plant  was  introduced  there  in  1726,  bjr 
M.  JDesclieux,  whose  devotedness  for  the  preservation^ 
of  ^he  precious  plants  which  had  been  confided  to  hha 
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never  be  foi^tten :  they  have  become  the  parents 
I  numerous  posterity,  which  now  covers  the  island 
h  more  than  seventeen  millions  of  coffee  plants:  the 
KMrts  consequently  amount  to  a  very  considerable 

rhe  French  establishment  of  Gaudeloupe  is  dated 
in  1635.  The  island,  the  shape  of  which  is  very 
olar,  presents  a  circumference  of  almost  eighty 
joes:  it  is  divided,  by  a  very  narrow  arm  of  the  sea, 
»  two  parts,  the  second  of  which  is  called  Basse 
Ireland  has  a  depcndance  of  some  importance  in  the 
od  of  Marie  Galante. 

But  what  are  all  these  Colonies  in  comparison  with 
^  French  part  of  St.  Domingo ;  which,  reaching  in 
\  space  of  fifty  years  the  highest  rank  of  all  the  £u- 
Mn  establishments  in  both  worlds,  presented  in 
>  smallest  division  of  that  island  such  miracles  of 
NNir  and  industry,  and  in  the  largest  the  ludicrous 
qUs  of  idleness  and  neglect?  Who  has  not  admired 
•  French  St.  Domingo^  which  covered  Europe 
di  the  luxuries  of  her  harvests,  and  from  her  can« 
id  territory  sends  as  much  riches  to  the  parent 
Aa  as  the  vast  empires  of  India  give  to  England, 
d.as  Spain  wrings  from  the  continent  of  die  two 
■sricas? 

8t  Domingo  is  160  leagues  long,  its  mean 
Bidth  is  thirty,  and  its  circumference  300  leagues, 
diout  reckoning  the  creek.%  which'  would  almost 
able  this  circumference.  The  climate  has  only  the 
linary  inconveniences  of  the  Antilles.  The  clearing 
the  woods  having  been  effected  long  1^,  and 
the  lands  disposed  of,  the  principal  causes  of  insa« 
brity  no  longer  exist 
The  first  Freacb  inbitbitanti  arrived  frooi  St  Ghm^ 
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tophei^s^^fmm  which  tfae|rhad  been  drhrciir^^tbsgri 

•ckenrtahBTS,  who>  joined  to  others  of  the^ianieidMnpi 

tioh^  and  pf  every  nation,  first  established  ttheiMeMi 
■■*••'  * 

M  Tortnie,  frotn  which  they  were  dnren^  and  loai 

they  returned  several  times.    Their  first  employ ofMH 

Wte  -thd  fanning  of  cattle,  with  Which  lihe^islandNiai 

0pWk^  ttfief  the  importatiofi^of 'theni  frdai'Bpmi' 

They  laAo  gave  themselves  up  to^  pitaiq^t^gaiMA>||i^ 

lAvigators-, '  but  principally  agaihst  ithisse  ttf :  ^ftt4 

whose  *4cbnrgc  they  were  during  ibvty^yesiry;  'IflMyi 

were  the  Ba^bary  States,  or  Moors^  of 'CMei'iAflilHMr 

Those  terrible  buccaneers,  those 'fni^pill{ArJlllei|Brihf 

eoihstemal^bir and' astonishment  <^  the'Atnwitaili 

who  havei  filled  the  world  with  the  raeplledla 

their  sdvage  valour  and  their  dreadfu^etploitt/'q' 

geron,  whose  name  recalls  the  idea  of  all  the  vfrti|9 

was  the  first  to  try  the  empire  of  persuasion  and  ^ 

temal  authority  over  these  ferocious  hordes.    He  cotf! 

menced  the  difficult  work  of  civilizing  them,  wbeil 

death  carried  him  oif  in  the  midst  of  bis  labours.  AflM 

him  the  Colony  languished  till  1722.'    All  kinds  of 

iiultivation  had  been  undertaken.  The  sugar  cane  Im|I 

been  transported  there  'from  Mexico :  cocoa  had  biiii 

planted  by  Dogeron.  The  Colony  lost  at  once  all  thU 

it  possessed,  but  the  most  cruel  of  all  plagues  wfajd^ 

could  fall  upon  it;  the  best  calculated  to  accomplish 

its  entire  destruction,  were  three  privileged  compania^j 

which  there,  as  every  where,  else,  commenced  with  rer 

ducing  the  Colonists  to  despair,  and  ended  by  ruittin^ 

themselves.  , 

At  length,  in  ly^^^  liberty  reared  her  head  in  this 

country,  which  was  so  very  worthy  of  her ;  and  it  ii 

from  that  epoch  that  it  has  risen  from  a  state  of  ni^M 

lute  nothingness  to  one  of  the  highest  prosperity^  and 
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ifom  possessing  no  more  Uian  a  few  thousand  negroes, 
to  ft  population  of  500,000.  We  shall  not  stop  hem 
to  eater  into  any  description  of  the  country,  or,  to 
fMi  any  eult^um  on  its  fertility.  What  need  has 
it  vi  our  pencil,  or  of  our  praise  ?  Is  not  its  praise 
vritten  on  all  the  exchanges  of  Europe,  on  all  the 
ports  of  France,  on  all  her  shores,  on  all  her  manur 
jwtories,  and  on  all  her  warehouses  ?  540,000  inha- 
Utantfl,  of  all  colours,  150,000,000  francs  of  export^ 
iming  <Hit  of  8,533  plantations,  on  which  stand  800 
u^r  manufactories,  400  ships  employed  in  the  car- 
rilge  of  those  productions,  employing  l'2,000  sailors. 
Sudi  are  the  titles  of  St.  Domingo  to  the  admiration 
of  the  universe,  and  to  the  gratitude  of  France !  The 
prt  of  the  island  belonging  to  France  is  divided  into 
tluree  divisions,  the  North,  West,  and  South.  Tlie 
Irst  is  the  most  fertile,  and  contains  the  military  esta- 
Uiihments,  fixed  at  the  mole  of  St  Nicholas,  which 
il  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Antilles.  -  St.  Domingo  can 
anmerate  some  towns  of  considerable,  importance, 
nc^  as  Port-au-Prince  and  Cape  Francois,  particularly 
Ae  last,  which  is  the  staple  of  half  the  goods  of  the 
Miony. 

'  By  the  colonial  r^ulations  the  importation  of  all 
the  produce,  intended  for  the  European  market,  must 
be  confined  to  France.  Much,  however,  was  sent  to 
IJK  Spaniards  of  St,  Domingo,  or  of  the  continent,  to 
Ibe  Dutch  of  Curagoa,  to  the  Americans,  who  received 
the  syrups  manufactured  in  the  colony  in  payment  of 
Ae  wood,  flour,  pulse,  and  salt  fish,  imported  into  the 
idmd  by  the  American  traders,  to  the  English,  who 
«eie  in  the  habit  of  supplying  the  deficiency  in  the 
French  slave  trade,  which  was  too  confined  for  the 
wants  of  the  island.   Before  the  monarchies  of  France 


essential  and  primitive  d^ 
were  disposed  to  drive  awt 
mised  the  Court  of  France 
resolntion  into  effect;  the 
assisted  by  the  English,  wt 
by  them  in  1688.    Ducass 
and  to  take  his  revenge  on  Ja 
the  same  on  the  Spanish  pai 
and  the  succession  to  the  Spi 
the  renewal  of  hostilities  dur 
Domingo  had  ceased  to  be  tl 
catastrophe  arrived^  which  dej 
possession. 

aECAPITUU 

France  possesses  only  a  fei 
ments  on  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade. 

At  the  tetremity  of  Afric 
remains  irith  her,  which^  by 
Isle  of  France,  costs  h*i»  «-- 
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Martiniqoe  and  Guadeloupe,-  therefore,  oonipoae  all 
the  colonial  fortune  of  France^  since  the  loss  of  SL 
Domingo— 4hat  pearl  of  all  the  European  colonies--* 
tbmt  eternal  subject  of  grief  to  every  Frenchman. 

The  complete  loss  of  all  her  colonial  possessions 
makes  France  a  power  purely  continental. 


CHAP.  VI. 

The  Spanish'  Colonics.  ^ 

If  the  number,  variety,  extent,  and  wealth  of  colonial 
possessions  were  alone  sufficient  of  themselves  to  con^- 
ttitute  utility  with  regard  to  a  parent  state,  where  can 
be  found  one  to  compare  with  Spain  ?  What  is  that 
nation  which  can  tske  a^  higlier,  or  an  equal  pride,  in 
leigaing  over  countries  of  such  vast  extent,  in  com^ 
manding  realms  more  numerous,  or  more  various ;  in 
possessing,  as  she  does,  the  sources  of  gold  and  of 
other  precious  or  useful  metals,  in  dispensing  those 
agns  which  every  where  nourish  and  reward  every 
Uad  of  industry,  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the  whole 
Mrld  seems  to  labour  for  Spain,  and  to  expect  their 
Mges  at  her  hands  ? 

To  speak  of  the  Spanish  Colonies  is  to  speak  by 
tmptres,  by  continents;  to  name  them  is  to  name 
Ifnico,  Peru,  and  twenty  other  realms :  it  is  recalling 
te  oiemory  the  riches  «of  the  ancient  Sovereigns  ejf 
ttie  New  World,  and  to  show^  in  the  persons  of  the 
Spaniards,  tiie  inheritors  ci  their  opulence.    If  some 
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ave  reached  a  hiph  degree  of  prosperity  with 
of  small  extent,  as  the  French  have  donewhlf 
est  portion  of  >St.  Domingo,  what  should  tl» 
iT  of  Spain  not  be  with  all  the  advantogeftflf 

onies  united  together  I  And,  notwithstanding, 
le  condition  of  that  jwwer?  What  a  specucle 

present?   What  peculiar  utility  does  she  de- 

that  heap  of  treasures,  which  rather  seem  to 
r  than  enrich  heri"    Spain,  it  is  true,  like  H 
tree,  covers  a  vast  extent  of  ground  with  her 

but  their  shade  smothers  the  fruits,  which 
it  cither  to  protect  or  defend, 
has  pushed  forth  and  expanded  her  shoot* 
tries  a  thousand  times  more  extensive  than 

ud  this  dissemination,  after  having  exhausted 
Mt  upon  apacea  to  which  it  is  not  propop- 

9  mistress  of  tlic  richest  mines  in  the  world, 
oes  not  work  tlu;m  to  her  own  profit;  she  is 
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lo  tlie  first,  and^  in  the  end^  always  beoomes  her 
sobjectl 

In  taking  a  view  of  the  Spanish  Colonies^  we  shall 
%Okd  that  truth  demonstrated  at  every  step;  and  by  it 
the  demonstration  of  the  system  which  best  suits  ex^ 
tenwve  Colonies,  particularly  after  faults  and  misfor- 
tunes of  long  duration,  and  under  the  empire  of  circum* 
stances  which  change  all  the  known  and  established 
Delations  of  both  hemispheres* 

We  shall  not  insult  the  Spanish  Colonies  so  far  as 
to  reckon  among  them  the  presidentships  of  Africa, 
the  remains  of  Cardinal  Ximenes*  conquests  on  that 
[  tKHitioent,  when  that  prelate,  complying  with  the  pre- 
wling  ideas  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  would 
mtber  pursue  the  infidels  than  firmly  establish  his  na- 
tion. Spain  has  already  given  up  some  of  those  ports, 
aod  can  do  nothing  better  than  abandon  the  remainder, 
which  are  burdensome  to  her  in  men  and  money.  In 
t  word,  what  use  is  tliere  in  two  or  three  strong  places 
on  a  continent,  into  which  they  neither  desire,  nor  are 
iUe  to  penetrate  r  If  it  be  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
Mployment  to  criminals,  she  will  find  that  elsewhere. 
G§Ueys  of  this  description  arc  too  expensive. 

The  first  Spanish  colony  which  presents  itself  to 
oar  view,  in  the  long  space  which  the  extent  of  Spanish 
iovereignty  will  oblige  us  to  run  over,  is  that  of  the 
Cuiary  Islands,  to  the  number  of  seven :  they  are 
ikuated  at  the  distance  of  500  miles  from  Spain,  and 
loo  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  name  of  the  For* 
lunate  Islands  belongs  to  them  from  ancient  times, 
during  which  Ptolemy  fixed  his  first  meridian  there, 
which  has  become  almost  the  general  measure  for  cal-< 
^^tifig  the  longitude  of  all  places  on  all  geographical 
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Theie  bbnds^  forgotten  since  that  time  hi  i^iitu^i 

of  barbarism  into  which  Europe  had  fallen,  nMillifil 

vered  in  1844,  became,  in  the  following  centttfy^^febk* 

ject  to  the  crown  of  Castile.    Tenerifie  belongi>^4oiil 

Canaries,  celebrated  for  its  Yolcanoes  and  the  hM{|jk0af 

its  mountains^  the  highest  of  which  rises  to  an  ekMlM 

of  1,900  toises  above  the  level  of  the  sea.   IfeKiMMl 

the  seat  of  government,  in  virtue  of  its  superiorilj.  iSM 

the  oUier  islands.    Their  climate  is  delunous,  astiir 

alaa  their  productions,  particularly  their  aaalmasyiftf 

vrhichthef  export  annually  frofn  ],2QD  to  1,500'bflttli 

The  popnhAion  is  almost  200,000  inhabitants*  ^  - 

It  is  rathei^  singular  that  the  power  moat  riiblf 

endowed  with  Colonies,  should  have  been  that  onai^li^ 

'  dsely  without  any  establishments,  in  the  coontiy  wkMl 

furnished  the  hands  to  cultivate  them :  this,  bbweM^ 

is  what  has  happened  to  Spain  for  ages  past.     Hef 

conduct  in  this  respect  has  been  very  singular,  4ti 

has  obliged  her  to  pass  successively  through  the  hmdi 

of  all  the  commercial  nations.    The  first  tmportaliiM 

of  negroes  into  the  Spanish  Islands  was  in  the  yktf 

150S.     Charles  V  permitted  4,000  to  be  imported 

into  them  in  1517*  In  l6o6  the  Portuguese  contraeMd 

for  the  importation  of  15,000  in  the  space  of  five  years. 

AAer  them  came  the  French,  who  took  the  lead  in  llli 

Spanish  carrying  trade  from  1702  till  J  7 13.     TM 

treaty  of  Utrecht  followed,  and  soon  after  thnt  tW 

Assiento  contract,  which  transferred  the  privilege  el 

that  trade  to  the  £nglish.    lliey  were  succeeded  in  i< 

by  a  Company  established  at  Porto  Rico,  which  fill 

filled  its  destniation  but  very  imperfectly,  as  waa  tin 

case  with  another  Company^  consisting  of  foreignofl 

who  had  offered  to  supply  a  certain  quantity  of  ncgratt 

in  a  given  time.  The  inadequacy  of  all  those  attempM 
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well  is  ^  trouble  with  which  they  were  attended, 
mt  length  brought  the  government  to  the  only  thing 
vrhicfa  reason  admits,  that  in  which  matters  are  sure 
ta  end,  and  with  which  it  would  be  much  better  to 
begin,  ^frec  trade,  which  was  granted  to  this  branch 
of  oommerce  in  1789. 

*  Spain  had  been  disposed  to  do  still  more  for  her 
carrying  trade ;  for  she  had  acquired  possession  of  two 
blands  on  the  coast,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  esta- 
blishments upon  them  adapted  to  this  trade.  The  late 
arrangements  respecting  the  slave-trade  will  make  those 
dispositions  superfluous.  From  that  point  on  the  coast 
df  Africa,  to  the  extremity  of  the  seas  of  Asia,  no 
traces  of  any  Spanish  establishments  are  to' be  found^ 
We  must  search  for  them  in  the  midst  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  in  a  position  which  appears  midway  between 
Asia  and  America :  they  will  be  found  at  the  Philip- 
jnnes.  .They  were  discovered  in  1521,  as  well  as  the 
Mariannes,  from  which  we  shall  not  separate  them : 
dieir  extent,  divided  into  a  vast  number  of  small  islands, 
equals  that  of  the  half  of  France,  or  14,640  square 
leagues. 

The  island  of  Luzon,  the  principal  of  them,  is  125 
leagues  long,and  40  broad;  it  contains  the  bayof  Cavita, 
which  is  the  dock-yard  and  arsenal  of  those  islands,  as 
also  the  town  of  Manilla,  which  is  the  capital,  and  the 
ieat  df  government.  It  was  taken  by  the  English  in 
1762.  Had  it  been  carefully  fortified  before  that  time, 
perhaps  it  would  have  escaped  the  misfortune. 

The  climate  of  these  islands  is  delicious,  the  soil 
CBoellent;  all  the  productions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America,  thrive  in  them :  the  cultivation  of  rice  de- 
l^^ds  less  preparation  there  than  any  where  else. 
Minea  of  most  excellent  iron  are  worked  there ;  the 
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topper  18  of  a  quality  equally  good ;  gold  if  no  Bttimgm^ 
mod  sbtywf  itself  in  the  sand  which  the  nvors  oarqr 
4own« ;  The  ridies  of  the  v^table  kingdom  ana 
ftbat,  in!  I7S1,  Sonnerat.  brought  home  iram  it 
than  6fiOO  phnts,  unknown  in  Europe.  Th«:gi«t 
abundance  of  wood  is  favourable  to  all  kinds  of  tanld* 
ing;  the  cattle  is  multiplied  to  such  a  jdegrae  aa.  to 
cover  the  plains  of  the  island.  In  a  word,  notfaipf « 
wanting  that  is  neoesaary  for  the  abundant  supply  e(ra 
nutnerous  population  in  every  respect;  or  for  tba;oeea( 
sions  of  trade,  and  the  support  of  a  great  ezportationi 
to.  which  their  position  between  Asia  «nd  .  America 
seema  to  invite  them.  However^  with  so  aangrai* 
vantages,  these  islands  do  not  reckon  a  grea<»r  pops*  ' 
latioa  than  l^gOO^OOO  souls,  and  cost  Spain  IfiOOtfiiOO 
francs  beyond  their  annual  revenue,  which  amounts 
to  8,400,000  francs.  The  Mariannes  lost  almost  all 
their  inhabitants  by  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  In 
1772  an  enlightened  Governor,  M.  Tobias,  was  of  opi« 
nion  that  men  might  be  good  for  some  other  purpose 
than  to  be  killed  or  persecuted:  he,  therefore,  set 
those  islanders  to  work,  and  success  had  crowned  his 
generous  designs,  when  he  himself  found  he  had  an 
account  to  settle  with  Envy,  who  made  him  feel  eveiy 
thing  which  might  be  expected  from  her,  and  from 
those  oversights  to  which  the  religion  of  Princea  is 
exposed,  especially  with  respect  to  objects  far  remoml 
from  their  eyes. 

The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  were  formerly  at 
variance  respecting  the  right  of  possession  of  the  Phi- 
lippines. Charles  V,  as  his  mind  was  more  taken  op 
with  Europe  than  with  a  few  Asiatic  islands,  gave  them 
up  to  the  Portuguese  for  the  sum  of  2,600,000  livreai 
but  Philip  II  was  not  scrupulous  in  revising  his  fathei^i 
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engagements,  and  he  took  tbem  back  again.     For  this 

time,  however,  he  was  not  disposed  to  hold  them  by 

violence,  and  peaceable  missionaries  were  his  only 

K^diers. 

'  Whatever  the  folly  of  Spain  may  have  been  widi 

■  respect  to  her  Colonies,  it  would  be  very  atrang^ 
if  such  a  ftir  possession  as  that  of  the  Philippines 

■  would  not  sometimes  speak  to  the  eyes  and  soul  of 
QiBreniment,  as  well  as  those  of  private  speculatnrs. 
Eviry  thing,  indeed,  invited  one  as  well  as  the  other 

I     tothem  :  Colonies  situated  between  America  and  Asia, 

L    in  the  neighbourhood  of  China,  Japan,  and  the  Mo- 

[    loccas,  seemed  as  if  destined  to  unite  all  those  countries 

I    in  one  common  knot,  and  to  serve  them  as  a  staple ; 

bot^Mio,  always  jealous  with  respect  to  her  Americas, 

dreaded  the  establishment  of  such  connexions,  from 

ui  apprehension  that  the  prosperity  of  the  Philippines 

ni^t  be  prejudicial  to  her  fevourite  possession.    The 

mbarnutment  which  was  experienced  by  attempting 

to  reunite  all  those  interests  gave  rise  to  the  idea  of 

Abandoning  those  colonies,  almost  at  the  very  time  of 

tbnr  first  discovery.  They  have  been  retained  till  these 

ktter  times,  when,  at  length,  some  pftins  are  taken  to 

icrive  them,  and  to  place  them  in  direct  correspondence 

«ilfa  the  parent  state.     Previous  to  that  innovation, 

•nenl  had  been  su^ested  :  the  first  Was  the  project  of 

Cudinal  Alberoni,  who  proposed  to  typen  the  American 

'.    -trade  with  Asia,  through  the  Philippines ;  the  returns 

I    to  be  made  ac  Panama,  from  which  place  they  were  to 

be  embarked  on  the  Chagre,  and  conveyed  to  Europe. 

the  second  was  that  of  Pathino,  minister  in  1733  :  he 

pnposed  establishing  a  Company  for  twenty  years,  but 

A  stop  was  put  to  it  by  the  maritime  powers,  who  then 

nnntained  that  Spain  could  not  take  the  route  of  the 

G2 
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Cape  of  Grood  Hope— an  assertion  which  would  sppnr 
very  strange  at  present  The  third 'was  Aat  of  M.  de 
Musquiz,  minister  in  1 J 67  : '  he  was  for  forming'  mn 
association^  half  Spanish,  half  French,  which  he  pro* 
posed  to  join  to  the  French  India  Company:  this 
project  was  attended  with  no  result  Since  that  Uom 
Count  d'  Estaing  and  the  Prince  of  Nassau,  presented 
many  projects^  all  relating  to  the  same  object ;  none 
of  them  were  adopted.  At  length,  in  1784,  M.  Ca^ 
barras  obtained  the  establishment  of  a  Philippine 
Company ;  an  enterprise  which  was  resisted  on  many 
accounts,  as  all  novelties  are ;  but  which  seems  to  have 
given  a  sufficient  answer  to  its  projectors  and  detnc* 
tors,  by  the  regular  payment  of  a  dividend  of  five  p« 
cent,  and  by  having  a  considerable  number  of  ships,* 
in  continual  motion,  in  passing  between  America  and 
Spain. 

it  is  to  the  refusal  which  Columbus  met  with  from 
his  countrymen,  the  Genoese,  and  to  England  also^ 
refusing  to  employ  that  man  whom  an  irresistible  bias 
attracted  towards  America,  who  was  tormented  with 
the  desire  of  executing  his  favourite  project,  that  Spain 
is  indebted  for  this  celebrated  navigator,  and  throogh 
him,  perhaps,  for  a  part  of  her  greatness.  What  has 
he  not  done  for  her,  especially  when  the  feeble  assist^ 
ance  which  he  received  from  her  is  taken  into  con* 
sideration  ?  In  reality,  she  had  but  three  small  shipt 
to  offer  him,  whose  crews  amounted  to  no  more  than 
80  men ;  an  armament,  the  expense  of  which  did  not 
exceed  100,000  livres.  Such  were  the  means  with 
which  Columbus,  with  the  air  rather  of  a  man  flying 
from  the  Old  World,  than  of  one  setting  out  to  con- 
quer a  New,  took  his  departure  from  Spain,  in  August, 
1 192.    He  arrived  at  the  Lucayos,  or  Bahama  Islands, 
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ib  October^  and  the  New  World  was  discovered :  he 
then  directed  his  course  towards  Hispaniola^  since 
called  St.  Domingo.  We  have  spoken  already  of  its 
extent,  productions,  and  climate ;  it  remains  for  us  to 
consider  it  under  such  points  of  view  as  are  more 
immediately  interesting  to  Spain*  She  is  in  possession 
of  almost  two'thirds  of  the  island,  the  population  of 
which  does  not  exceed  100,000  inhabitants.  Instead 
of  making  some  return  to  the  parent  state,  it  stands 
her  ia  an  annual  expense  of  900,000  livres.  The  £ice 
of  the  country  is  diversified,  the  soil  excellent;^  and  fit 
ferall  kinds  of  produce,  as  well  those  of  America  as  of 
Europe,  notwithstanding  it  produces  but  a  very  trifling 
quantity.  The  inhabitants  rather  apply  themselves  to 
the  rearing  of  cattle,  with  which  they  supply  the  French 
pirt  of  St.  Domingo,  as  well  as  the  other  Colonies. 
This  species  of  industry  is  more  agreeable  to  the  indo- 
lence of  the  inhabitants  than  to  the  interests  of  the 
idand,  which  is  confined  to.  an  exportation  of  from 
five  to  six  thousand  hides,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
other  articles.  Could  any  one  believe  that,  till  lately, 
Domingo  sent  no  more  than  one  solitary  ship  to  the 
ptrent  state,  and  that  too  every  three  years,  while  the 
French  part  of  the  island  dispatched  more  than  300 
ciery  year  ? 

'  Almost  all  the  towns  are  either  fallen  into  ruins,  or 
He  deserted.  Every  where  misery  presents  itself  to  the 
view>  the  inseparable  companion  of  indolence. 

St.  Domingo  has  not  always  been  in  this  very  low 
iMe:  in  former  times  it  prospered  by  its  cultiva- 
tion ;  it  then  was  in  the  Babit  of  sending  more  than 
lOyOOO.OOO  pounds  weight  of  sugar  to  the  mother 
coQntry,  and  alone  supplied  all  the  cocoa  that  she  used^ 
But  those  happy  times  are  passed,  for  many  reascms ; 
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the  principftl  of  which  is^  the  emigration  of  the  iiilftlfci* 
tants  to  Mexico^  where  the  immeDse  fbrtanes -wArieh 
they  taw  made  ip  that  coantry  invited  them.  Si  Do* 
iningo  has  not  recovered.  Plundered  by  Sir  Flmdi 
Drake,  laid  waste  by  the  Buccaneers/  and  •  stilt  more 
so  by  its  own  government^  which  was  so.  imprudent 'ai 
to  order  a  number  of  towns  on  the  coast  to  be  VMsdi 
jbr  the  purpose  of  concentrating  the  population  itt^lke 
interior,  and,  by  these  means^  of  stopping  all  'lorag- 
gltng  with  America,  St.  Domingo,  like  efeiy^ 
member,  has  remained  in  a  languishing  state,' 
though  the  govenfment  has  since  had  recoowie^to 
better  meuures.  In  1756  the  government  peruiiUsd 
a  Company,  but  an  exclusive  one,  to  be  establisbtd^br 
St.  Domingo:  that  Company  has  produced  nodiasg. 
In  1766  the  Colony  was  thrown  open  to  all  Spanish 
traders,  with  the  exception  of  the  Biscayens,  on  ao» 
count  of  customs  of  a  peculiar  kind,  the  consequence 
of  privil^es  to  which  they  are  strongly  attached.  This 
.measure,  excellent  as  it  is  in  itself,  has  had  no  influence 
upon  the  state  of  St.  Domingo,  where  every  thing  re* 
mains  in  the  same  languid  condition. 

The  island  of  Porto  Rico,  discovered  by  Columbus 
in  1493,  and  taken  possession  of  by  the  Spaniardatm 
1500,  is  situated  to  the  windward  of  St.  Doming 
It  is  35  leagues  long,  18  broad,  and  100  in  circnm- 
ference.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  very  best  soil  of  all  tbe 
Antilles,  as  far  as  has  been  discovered.  The  air  is 
salubrious,  the  harbour  of  St.  John  excellent,  even  lor 
ships  of  the  first  rate.  The  population  about  lOO^OOO^ 
of  which  only  a  very  trifling  proportion  are  slavn. 
Porto  Rico  received  the  privilege  of  free  trade  in  1765^ 
but  witliout  having,  as  yet,  made  any  progress  pro» 
portioned  to  the  extent  of  such  a  favour.     However,  it 
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it  in  a  progressive  state  of  amelioratioD^  especially 
since  the  government  has  paid  some  attention^  and  has 
expended  upon  it,  annually^  the  sum  of  2^634^000 
livres. 

The  great  island  of  Cuba,  discovered  by  Columbus 
in  1492j  and  conquered  by  the  Spaniards  in  1512, 
lies  to  the  leeward  of  St.  Domingo.  It  is  230  leagues 
long,  and  from  1 4  to  24  broad.  Its  population,  in 
1814,  amounted  to  432,000  inhabitants,  of  whpm 
234,000  were  whites ;  the  people  of  colour  amounted 
to  gOpOOO;  the  slaves,  to  108,000. 

The  capital  is  the  celebrated  town  of  the  Havannah, 
built  by  the  Spaniards  in  1520,  who  then  fully  under- 
stood the  value  of  the  possession  in  securing  their 
communication  with  the  continent  of  America,  ''it  is 
the  war  harbour  of  Spain  for  Mexico,  and  its  port  is 
one  of  the  finest  and  best  in  the  world. 
•'  The  colonial  importance  of  Cuba  is  greatly  idnfaanced 
by  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  of  sugar,  and  of  wax. 
The  first  supplies  all  that  the  government  has  occasion 
for  in  its  exclusive  sale  of  this  article,  in  all  its  posses- 
sions in  both  hemispheres.  In  1794,  Cuba  exported 
to  the  amount  of  7,800,000  *  livres  of  tobacco.  It 
furnishes  more  sugar  than  Spain  consumes:  in  1803, 
the  exports  amounted  to75,00O,000-f*  pounds  weight. 

The  emigration  from  the  island  of  St.  Domingo  has 
frvoured  the  increase  of  cultivation  in  the  island  of 
Cuba.  The  art  of  tending  bees  and  their  hives,  the 
fhiits  of  such  industrious  labour,  was  carried  to  Cuba 
by  emigrants  from  Florida :  they  have  multiplied  to 
sttch  a  degree  that  the  inhabitants  find  it  necessary  to 
iBstrain  the  increase.    Hie  wax  produced  supplies  the 

a  Hambdd^voLv.  f  Ibid, 
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wMts  of  tbe  iflaad^  aod  of  Sptin  alw.  In  ISOSftidiiiii 
Mporte.of  thii  trticle  amountad  to  B,l 50^000  iraocatf s*  i 

When  .each  year  Cuba,  taw  only  four  vesMbnfi«fr<. 
Cadiz  arrive  in  her  port8»  with  those  of  Mexico,  wlaoiii-jj ' 
OD  their  return,  to  Spain,  had  occasion  to  •  qpnplela . 
their  cargoes^  we,  may^readily  conjecture  diafc  afrftfaa*}! 
under  the« yoke  of  Coapftniea  and  monopoly*    ▲  ink :! 
trade  has ; changed  that  state  of  things,  and  ena^dai.^i 
Cuba  to  receivei  in  tiie  same  space  <>f  time,  morethM 
the  same  number  of  hundreds^  as  well  ships  belooguif ;?' 
to  their  own  country  aa  o£fofeigners«  .  .'  o  o:  •; 

TheexpBUH^of  go?emmefit  in  the  i'i 

idaad  of  Cuba,  including  thoae  • .  •irbJ 

incurrad  for  guardS|  exceed  the     """r  i..m}^/i1 

^um  which  the  sovereignty  pro-  Mr  ;i:niXH-^ 

duces,  by  the  sum  of 8,500,000 6^'>y 

Tiiose  of  Porto  Rico , 2,000,000ft* 

Havannah  maintains,  and  can  raise  an  armed  force 
of  24,000  men, 

Cumana  and  Marguerite,  in  the  neighbourhood  d 
the  continent  of  America,  have  lost  all  their  importaoei 
by  losing  the  pearl  fishery,  the  banks  getting  eb 
hausted.   They  began  to  fail  as  far  back  as  1614. 

Trinidad,  separated  from  the  Spanish  continent  by  b 
channel  ten  leagues  broad,  was  discovered  by  Columbos 
in  1408,  and  occupied  by  the  Spaniards  in  1535.  It 
is  twenty-five  leagues  long,  and  eighteen  broad. 

This  island  was  of  no  account  among  the  Spamsh 
possessions,  prior  to  1780,  and  the  French  revoln* 
tion.  A  free  trade  was  then  given  to  it,  and  Gohn 
nists  were  invited. .  Its  prosperity  is  to  be  dated  fitooa  : 
that  aera ;  the  revolution  completed  it  by  introducing 
a  great  number  of  Colonists  from  St.  Domingo,  who 
with  them  their  active  industry*    The  Englisl) 
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Lve  made  themselves  masters  of  it^  and  have  kept 
as  a  plank,  by  which  they  may  cross  over  to  the 
lanish  continent    The  population .  of  Trinidad  is 
laedy  from  a  few  thousands^  to  very  near  10o,000.' 
Jamaica  belonged  to  Spain  till  the  timeof  Crountell^ 
ho  took  it  from  her.    It  has  gained  by  changing 
asters;   for  it  is  not  the  Colonies  that  disapp6int 
pain,  but  Spain  that  disappoints  the  Coloniesi 
Ffcxida  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  peninsula^  the  southern 
ttremity  of  which  is  the  eastern  boundaiy  of  the  eon-^ 
nent  of  North  America :  it  is  100  leagues  in  length, 
id  40  in  Jbreadth. 

Florida  is  as  yet  in  its  cradle,  if  one  can  judge 
om  this  circumstance ;  namely,*  that  it  stands  Spain 
X),000  francs,  sent  every  year  to  make  the  receipts 
leet  the  expenditure*  When  the  English  had  Florida 
sded  to  them  at  the  same  titne  as  Canada,  they  dis- 
ivered  an  intention,  by  that  circumstance,  to  make 
leir  possession  of  all  the  eastern  parts  of  America 
nplete,  from  the  highest  point  of  northern  to  the 
iwest  point  of  southern  latitude.  Since  the  acquisition 
r  Louisiana,  the  Americans  have  continued  the  same 
roject,  and  cannot  fail  to  obtain  possession  of  i^ 
Hiotry,  at  last,  so  necessary  to  connect  their  ancient 
ossessions  with  their  new  member,  Louisiana,  which 
'lorida  divides,  and  to  prevent  them  from  being  con- 
ned in  their  communications,  either  by  sea  or  land, 
rith  the  difierent  parts  of  the  union. 
Mexico  contains  a  great  number  of  provinces,  many 
F  which  are  of  as  great  extent  as  great  kingdoms 
hewhere ;  such  as  the  audienda  of  Guatimala,  which 
ootains,  in  itself,  a)i  area  of  25,000  leagues  square ; 
bat  is  to  say,  as  much  as  Spain  itself:  that  of  Mexico, 
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that  audience,  those  named  provincias  intcrtras  in- 
cluded, amount  to square  leagues  144^60 

'  •'    Population souls  5,900,000 

That  of  Mexico 130,000 

The  revenue!  ofMexico  amount  to,  ft,I2O,00O,000 

The  expenses  absorb. 84]O0O,O00 

Payments  to  the  Royal  Treasury  at 

Madrid 35,000,000 

The  Mexican  army men  3^2,000 

In  the  troops  of  the  line 6^000 

The  produce  of  the  mines  of  Mexico,  130,000,OOOt    , 

It  consists  entirely  of  silver. 
Cvery  species  of  husbandry  succeeds  well  in  Mexico. 
The  corn  crops  infinitely  exceed  the  produce  ofdiose 
of  Europe.  The  usual  return  of  wheat  is  thirty  for  one; 
maize,  150;  banana,  from  300  to  400.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  wheat  was  introduced  by  the  Viceroy  Galvez. 
Mexico  is  the  country  that  furnishes  cochineal :  tfao 
soil  and  climate  of  that  country  would  answer  ex* 
tremely  well  for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  for  silk, 
and  the  ohve;  but  the  jealousy  of  Spain,  as  hitherto, 
deprived  her  of  such  valuable  productions.  All  the 
animals  imported  from  Europe  have  thriven  i>erfectly 
well,  notwithstanding  any  thing  that  BufTon  may  have 
said  to  the  contrary. 

At  the  sera  of  its  discovery  Charles  V  was  about  to 
grant  America  a  free  trade  with  all  Spain.  Unfor* 
tunately,  the  age  in  which  this  Prince  lived  was  on- 
worthy  of  liim  ;  he  was  the  only  one  to  feel  the  value 
of  that  idea:  so  far,  therefore,  was  it  from  being  rea- 
lized, that  the  trade  was  confined  to  the  port  of  Seville 
alone,  to  which  the  port  of  Cadiz  succeeded,  when  tba 
former  was  filled.  At  length,  after  two  ages  of  sufferinff. 
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the  wants  and  complaints  of  America  brought  about 
the  order  of  things  which  was  established  in  1778. 

The  regions  denominated  Honduras,  Campechy,  and 
Yucatan,  He  along  the  coast  of  Mexico :  Yucatan  has 
no  other  European  inhabitants  than  the  English,  who 
are  established,  and  maintain  their  ground  there,  in 
opposition  to  all  the  efforts  of  Spain,  employing  them- 
selves in  the  lucrative  export  trade  of  that  wood,  which 
it  known  by  the  name  of  Campechy. 

California,  situated  at  the  western  extremi^  of 
Mexico,  was  discovered  by  Cortez,  in  1694.  It  mea^ 
flures  9,300  square  leagues^  and  contains  a  population 
of  95,000  inhabitants.  It  is  divided  into  missions  to 
die  number  of  fifteen ;  its  government  hitherto  has 
been  exclusively  ecclesiastical. 

The  isthmus  of  Darien,  with  the  provinces  of  Va* 
ragua  and  Panama,  form  what  is  called  the  kingdom 
of  Terra  Firma.  Panama  is  the  capital.  It  was  from 
that  place  the  Spaniards  set  out  on  their  expedition  to 
Pern;  through  this  port,  and  that  of  Porto  Bello, 
which  corresponds  with  it  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
isdimus,  all  the  af&irs  of  Spain  with  the  South  Sea 
are  carried  on. 

South  America  is  a  country  of  vast  extent^  being  no 
less  than  1,200  leagues  in  length,  and  somewhat  less 
than  400  in  breadth.  Spain  is  in  possession  of  the 
mbicAej  with  the  exception  of  Brazil  and  the  two  Gui- 
anas,  which  belong  to  Holland  and  France. 

The  first  Spanish  province  in  this  country  is  Car- 
thagena,  which  stretches  50  leagues  along  the  coast, 
and  80  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  The  town  so 
called  was  built  in  1527^  burned  by  Drake  in  1585, 
taken  by  Pontis  in  1698,  and  in  1741  Admiral  Vernon 
withdrew  from  before  it :  it  is  well  fortified,  and'welt 
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1)11111,  but  very  unhealthy ;  its  population  is  abo« 
3O,00O  souls.  St.  Martha  and  Venezuela  are  situated 
in  the  neigtibourhood  ;  the  nauie  of  the  last  arose  from 
the  resemblance  whicli  the  site  of  the  town  bears  to 
that  of  VeniiM.  Cliarlee  V  ceded  it  to  certain  Augs- 
bourg  merchants,  then  the  richest  in  Europe,  who  had 
become  his  creditors.  They  were  the  means  of  their 
own  expulsion,  from  their  vexatious  conduct. 

This  country  derives  its  principal  importance  from 
the  cultivation  of  cacao ;  it  is  the  cacao  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  cacao  Caraca,  because  Caracas 
18  the  principal  mart  where  it  is  disposed  of:  it  is, 
at  this  momentj  the  very  focus  of  the  war  ogaimt 
Spain. 

After  this  country  comes  the  kingdom  of  New 
Grenada,  formed  in  1716  by  a  dismemberment  from 
the  Viceroyalty  of  Peru.  It  contains  (i4,320  square 
leagues;  its  population  amounts  to  1^600,000.  The 
conquest  is  dated  from  1526.  The  country  is  very  rich 
in  gold  mines.  The  province  of  Quito  forms  a  part  of 
it:  the  Spaniards  inhabit  no  more  than  the  valley  of 
that  name,  which  is  80  leagues  long,  and  15  broad, 
formed  of  two  branches  of  the  Cordeleras.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  charming  places  to  live  in,  and  the  tinest 
soil  in  the  whole  world. 

Quinquina,  or  Jesuits'  bark,  is  the  growth  of  this 
province;  that  tree,  which  may  be  called  the  friend  of 
man,  the  juices  of  which  pursue  the  principles  of  coi^ 
ruption  through  all  the  veins  of  the  body  where  they 
Can  introduce  themselves.    The  best  grows  atLoxa. 

Peru,  that  opulent  country,  the  name  of  which  baa 
become  synonymous  with  riches,  was  discovered  by 
Balboa  in  1513,  attacked  by  Pizarro  and  Almagrofi 
I5U,  and  conquered  by  them  in  Mil,  aAet  mm 
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Nfodi^eiBi  of  boldness,  courage,  and  persevemnce,  as  ' 

fere  sufficient  to  cover  a  part  of  the  horrors  with 

ivfaich  the  conquerors  defiled  themselves  ;  unheard-of 

issemblage  of  grandeur  and  of  crimfis,  at  one  time 

ibove  man,  at  another  below  monsters  I    It  would  be 

useless  'to  retrace  every  thing  which  gave  them  this 

powerful  empire,  the  frauds  which  put  them  in  poasesr 

noQ  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  horrible  death  of  that 

Sovereign,  the  distractions  which  followed,  and  the 

murs  which  were  lighted  up  between  the  conquerors 

tfaemselves,aiow  become  implacable  enemies.  Almagro 

msssacred.  by  Pizarro,  Pizarro  by  the  sons  of  Almagro, 

mil  all  the  chiefs  &lling  by  mutual  blows,  as  if  they 

ivere  all  to  serve  equally  as  a  monument  of  that  Jus* 

tie^  which  is  constantly  awake  at  all  times,  and  in  all 

pIsces. 

P^ra  contains  30,000  square  leagues ;  its  population 
smounts  to  1,000,000  inhabitants.  It  is  a  very 
dose  country,  and  bounded  by  the  largest  mountains 
iatbe  world.  Chimboraco,  which  is  the  most  elevated, 
it  3,^20  toises  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Lima  is  the  capital  of  Peru,  built  by  Francis 
Fiarro,  in  1535,  on  a  fine  piece  of  ground;  it  was 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  on  the  26th  of  October, 
1746.  Lima  means  the  town  of  silver 9  a  denomina- 
tion which  her  riches  secure  from  the  reproach  of 

rpation.    Its  population  amounts  to  nearly  100,000 

la. 

It  never  rains  at  Lima ;  and  that  verdure  whidi  the 
iroMunent  refuses  is,  by  an  exception  almost  singular 
■  the  world,  kept  up  by  a  mist  which  rises  every 
dsQTf  and  which  is  the  only  cause  of  the  fertility  which 
it  CDJoys.  Guyaquil,  situated  to  the  north  of  Limp^ 
ledEoni  60,000  inhabitants:  it  is  the  mart  for  tfak 
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ooramertsfc  Miriad  on  between  the  two  parti  cf-BfuiM 
Anerkm  and  the  South  Sea.    Almott  all  the  mmmrd 
Vera  are  confined  to  the  mott  monntainoui 
that  country;  a  circumstance  which  -maker  it  a' 
colt  matter  to  export  them.    The  prodnoei 
to  a  very  trifle.  .  We  may  easily  judge  of  it  ikomlkt 
revenue  of  the  country^  which  does  not  make « highlP] 
return  to  Spain  than  24,000^000  francs'^  efiwbk 
only  6,000,000  are  sent  to  the  parent  state,     ^-yn^m 

Besides  the  productions  common-  to  Euvape  ^ 
America,  Pera  is  in  possession  of  one  whichMtvai 
valuable; 'a  kind  of  sheqi  siervionble  in 
goods,  which  is  a  difficult  matter  in  a  oountrji 
with  mountains,  and  intersected  with'steep 
they  furnish  the  most  valuable  wool  in  the 
They  are  termed  vigonias,  and  are  of  two  kinds^ 
lamas  and  the  paces.     The  first  are  the  stronger ;  Ae 
second  more  valuable  on  account  of  their  fleece. 

Chili  became  subject  to  Spain  in  1535.  Almasso 
was  the  conqueror,  who  made  himself  master  ctfiifr 
without  opposition.  It  contains  22,596  square  leagues : 
the  population  amounts  to  to  800)000  inhabitants^ 
This  country  is  the  terrestial  paradise  of  SpaniA; 
America,  a  fine  soil,  a  temperate  climate,  the  viM' 
and  the  fruits  of  Europe  have  succeeded  there^  aH 
kinds  of  animals  have  been  naturalized  in  it  with 
great  success,  and  the  horse  excels  in  beauty  aad^* 
quality  those  of  Andalusia^  to  whom  he  is  indebted  Ibr 
his  noble  origin. 

There  are  in  some  parts  of  Chili,  as  in  all  Americsi^ 
a  certain  number  of  Indians  who  have  resisted  SpaaiA 
domination,  who  occupy  a  considerable  space  in  4bif 
interior  of  the   country :    the   Spaniards  call  tbefli' 
Indian  bravos.    The  islands  of  Chili  and  of  Jimm^ 
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Anuir.dez  are  situated  on  the  southern  side  of  Chili : 
the  first  is  fifty  leagues  long  and  seren  broad ;  the 
leeond,  still  smaller,  has  been  rendered  famous  by 
lbs  recital  which  Admiral  Anson  gives  of  his  stay  in 
Ihit  island :  in  reading  it,  one  might  fancy  himself 
truisported  into  those  abodes  which  the  imaginations 
cf  romance-writen  have  created  for  their  amosraient 
St  so  little  expense. 

Paraguay  was  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  in  1519 : 
dny  gave  it  the  name  of  the  river  by  which  they 
fcond  an  entrance  into  the  country :  they  were  not 
srisbiisbed  there  before  1535  by  Laba^  and  lt85  by 
Msodoza. 

This  vast  tract  contains  143,000  square  leagues, 
mil  a  population  of  1 , 1 00,000  inhabitants,  lliis  great 
estntry  absorbs  all  its  revenues,  so  as  only  to  send 
3^000,000  francs  to  Spain ;  it  is  divided  into  tfiree. 
gnst  provinces,  Paraguay,  Buenos- Ay  res,  and  Tacn-« 
Bin.  The  principal  towns  are  Buenos^yres,  As- 
mnption,  Rio*de«la-PIata,  and  Monte-Video. 

The  commerce  of  the  country  consists  almost  en- 
tifdy  in  the  hides  of  the  animals  which  cover  the  vast 
pUns  of  Paraguay.  It  also  sends  to  Pfem  si  great 
fnnti^  of  horses  and  mules,  and  also  of  that  herb 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  herb  of  Paraguay, 
a  which  the  people  of  those  countries  delight,  as 
those  of  Europe  and  Asia  do  in  tea  and  beetle. 
■■■  Europe  is  filled  with  the  history  of  the  attempts  at 
^emment  and  civilization  tried  by  the  Jesuits  on  a 
awnerous  nation,  that  of  the  Guaranis,  whom  they 
vara  enabled  to  collect  together  to  the  amount  of 
LflOyOOO.  To  what  a  height  could  that  kind  of  re- 
idblic  of  religious  Platos  have  been  raised  ?  Who 
o«ld  fettle  it  ?  What  is  to  be  said  as  to  what  is  sub^ 
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itantUIIy  true  in  the  thing  itself,  when  it  can  be 
learned  From  the  naiTBtives  ol'  interested  persona  alone, 
and  the  hietamns  of  it  are  at  the  same  time  its  heroes? 
The  association  has  ended  with  iis  founders,  and  the 
Guaranis  returned  to  their  forests  when  tlieir  foonden 
returned  to  nothing. 

The  Spanish  Colonies  are  so  disturbed,  their  cod- 
dition  is  so  uncertain,  that  wc  must  wait  for  what  it  to 
come  before  we  are  able  to  assign  their  colonial  state 
in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  other  Kuropeans. 
Spain  is  fighting  to  keep  her  Colonies  ;  we  must,  there- 
fore, dismiss  the  subject  till  after  the  issue  of  the 
contest,  that  we  may  know  the  place  which  abe  is  to 
occupy  in  colonial  rank. 

We  shall  close  what  relates  to  the  European  estt' 
blishments  in  the  two  Indies,  with  some  obsorration* 
upon  those  formed  by  Sweden  and  Denmark.  Thosa 
nations  have  been  very  late  in  entering  into  the  ctJo- 
nial  career;  almost  all  the  places  had  been  taken  when 
they  came,  aud,  what  is  more,  the  commercial  rela- 
tions bad  been  already  established  between  aU  ths 
different  nations:  for  it  is  always  a  troublesome  bini- 
ness  to  change  the  direction  which  commerce  bu 
received.  Sweden  and  Denmark  are  powers  of  the 
third  rank  :  their  marine  even,  till  very  lately,  wa»  in 
its  cradle.  Those  states,  espiecially  Sweden,  were 
entirely  taken  up  with  continental  wars:  their  position 
is  far  north;  only  one  part  of  their  harbours  looks  to 
the  ocean,  and  for  a  part  of  the  year  sees  nothing  but 
ice  and  other  obstacles  to  navigation.  All  those  un* 
toward  circumstances  taken  together  are  by  no  aneaof 
fevourable  to  the  establishment  of  colonial  jxiwer  ;  Sat 
which  reason  they  have  not,  nor  can  they  ever,  becoiM^ 
colonial  powers  ;  and,  Uierefore,  tb^  have  becnAbla 
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merely  to  glean  in  the  fields  which  others  have  reaped : 
-euch  will  for  ever  be  their  destiny  with  respect  to 
Colonies ;  but   this  very  state^  which  besides  is  not 
without  its  advantages  to  them,  has  thrown  them  into 
another  career.     They  have  placed  themselves,  as  it 
were^  in  the  rear  of  the  colonial  nations  ;  and,  instead 
of  encroaching   on   their   territories,    they  encroach 
upon  their  markets,  on  their  sales,  on  all  their  specu- 
lations jn   which  their  position  may  enable  them  to 
dfect  a  redaction  of  price.     Established  every  where, 
in  the  midst  of  Colonies,  shut  against  all  others  but 
those  of  their  own  nations,  the  Swedes  and  Danes 
have  endeavoured  to  make  amends  for  the  impossibility 
of  introducing  themselves  openly,  by  creating  i|i  their 
neighbourhoods  facilities  and  attractions  for  the  sale  of 
the  commodities  which  the  other  Colonies  possess.  It  is 
€?en  the  exclusion  of  those  Colonists  which  is  the  cause 
why  neutrals  acquire  riches,  in  the  Colonies  :  as  they 
ire  disqualified  from  becoming  direct  agents  of  their 
commerce,  they  become  so  indirectly  and   by  round- 
about ways,  -  and  have  opened  marts  for  that  purpose. 
In  a  word,  not  being  able  to  become  conquerors  in  the 
midst  of  Colonists  stronger   than  themselves,  ,ihey 
have  become  smugglers  on  a  grand  scale,  and  liave 
ooDcealed  the  justiee  of  commerce,  in  order  that  thejr 
may  attach  themselves  solely   to  the  balance  of  it. 
Such  is  the  real  state  of  the  Swedish  and  Danish  Colo- 
Dies  in  America  as  well  as  in  Asia,  and  such  is  the 
light  in  which  we  are  to  consider  them  :  with  regard 
to  territory,   population,   and  productions,   they  are 
infinitely  small,  mere  evanescent  points  in  the  im- 
menae  space  of  other  Colonies :  as  giving  an  impulse 
to  commerce,   and  as   colonial  accidents,   they  are 
•indeed  something. 


In  the  Antilles,  Denmark  is  in  possession  of  St. 
Thomas,  St.  John,  and  Sainte-Croix  :  the  last-men- 
tioned was  ceded  by  France,  in  1733,  for  758,000 
livres.  Those  islands  enjoy  a  free  trade  since  1754. 
Saint  Thomas,  during  tliose  three  last  wan,  bai 
become  the  entrepot  of  tlie  bellcgcrent  powers. 

Denmark  has  given  a  precedent  for  the  general  but 
gradual  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  to  take  place  at  t 
fixed  period  ;  a  resolution  which  is  dated  from  the  titM 
that  Count  Bemstorf  was  minister.  This  innovation, 
as  far  as  Denmark  is  concerned,  is  inconsequential, 
which  in  Colonies  so  very  confined  possesses  but  a  verj- 
•mall  number  of  negroes  ;  but  it  is  and  must  be  of 
the  greatest  consequence  with  respect  to  nations  which 
are  under  the  necessity  of  employing  and  watching 
over  a  very  large  number.  Such  is  the  inconvenience 
of  those  mixed  possessions  which  in  the  midst  of 
common  interests  and  common  dangers  have  private 
interests  of  their  own,  and  are  in  an  unequal  position 
with  that  of  all  their  neighbours  round  about. 

The  principal  Danish  establishment,  indeed  the  only 
one  which  tliey  have  in  India,  is  Tranquebar,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Tanjore,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  on 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  river  Cavary,  a  situation 
for  commerce  very  happily  chosen  :  the  soil  is  excel- 
lent. This  establishment  was  formed  in  l6l8.  It 
has  to  struggle  against  two  exclusive  Companies  who 
were  as  injurious  to  the  settlement  as  they  were  to 
themselves.  They  fell  into  utter  ruin  in  1730:  a 
third  succeeded  them  in  1/32,  which  has  prospered. 
It  has  been  found  advantageous  to  remove  the  Com- 
pany's establishment  in  Euro|>e  from  Copenhagen, 
where  it  was  placed,  to  Altona.  This  transfer  brougbt 
it  nigher  the  ocean,  to  Hamburg,  and  the  consumen': 
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uwredly  the  Coospany  must  have  gained  coosiderably 
by  that  arrangement,  and  it  certainly  must  hare  a 
£>iresight  of  it  that  influenced  the  maritime  powers  to 
oppose  it.  Tlieir  interests  were  found  to  be  in  too 
direct  opposition  with  it  not  to  throw  every  obstacle 
in  their  power  in  its  way ;  those  powers,  as  principally 
interested  in  the  commerce  of  India,  ought  to  dread 
•nd  remove  every  thing  which  was  likely  to  create 
competition.  It  was  from  such  motives  that  they 
caaied  the  Ostend  Company  to  be  suppressed  by 
uthority,  which  was  created  by  Prince  Eugene  in 
1717:  its.  success  gave  them  offence:  they. required 
and  inforced  its  dissolution.  The  attempt  of  Joseph  II 
met  with  the  same  opposition^  and  experienced  similar 


'The  Swedish  East  India  Company,  established  in 
176l>  has  also  met  with  success,  and  for  the  same 
naion  as  that  given  in  the  case  of  the  Danish 
Company,  with  the  addition  of  some  advantages  which 
it  enjoys  over  the  latter,  such  as  the  situation  of  its 
priocipal  establishment  at  Gothcnbourg  on  the  ocean, 
md  the  exportation  of  certain  maritime  stores  which 
Sweden  can  always  supply  on  better  terms  than  Den- 
nnrlc. 

The  two  Companies  established  at  Embden^by  the 
King  of  Prussia  from  1751  to  1756  have  not  had  the 
apme  saocess.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  they  reached 
tb^year  1763,  which  was  that  of  their  own  dissolu- 
ttOD,  and  this  trial  should  completely  satisfy  Frederic 
that  bis,  country,  like  that  of  ancient  Thrace,  might  well 
betbat  of  Mars,  but  could  not  be  that  of  commerce,  nor 
of  tbe  deity  which  presides  over  it 

Jt  waa  merely  to  omit  nothing  that  we  have  men- 
lloiurd  tboKAtoms  of  Colonies  without  territory,  with- 

H2 
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out  inhabitants^  and  without  marine.  What  vAtf 
name,  in  fact^  i»n  we  give  to  establishments  prodiiciilg 
two^  three,  or  four  millions  of  francs  by  ^the  aide-df  tht 
brilliant  colonial  empires  whidi  other  natioiurlMM 
formed?  '  ;   '  ■ 

Italy,  that  fertile  and  populous  country  which  inanaged 
the  whole  commerce  of  Europe,  with  Asia,  belbn6  Ae 
discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Crood  Hope — ^Italy  has  lott  dl 
her  ancient  connections  in  the  East,and  has  not  acquiraJ 
any  new  ones  in  the  countries  discovered  inthe  W(Brti 
Italy  has  no  Colonies ;  she  can  have  none,  on  aobooMnf 
her  central  position  in  the  Mediterranean,  witlioat  aay 
immediate  connection,  without  any  immediate  pMage 
to  the  colonial  territories.    If  Rome  owed  the  empire 
of  the  then  known  world  to  her  position  in  tlie  centi^ 
of  that  sea,  to  that  very  sea  does  she  owe  her  exclusioi^ 
from  the  Colonies  at  the  present  day.     But  let  Italy 
console  herself  for  the  want  of  those  possessions,  and 
let  her  regrets  be  lost  in  the  glorious  recollections  which 
of  right  belong  to  her ;  let  her  only  reflect  that  it  was 
through  her  that  the  Colonies  and  the  New  World 
were  discovered,  that  she  had  the  glory  of  giving  it 
the  name  of  one  of  her  children,  that  it  was  from  her 
that  the  Columbusscs,  the  America  Vespuccis,  the  Ve- 
ncrranis,  and  Cabots,  went  forth,  and  not  only  those 
but  a  thousand  other  navigators^  the  predecessors  of  the 
navigators  of  Holland,   of  England,  and  of  France, 
and  the  contemporaries  of  the  Argonauts  of  Spain  and 
Portugal.     Italy  has  done  even  more ;  for,  ever  mother 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  she  has  invented  the  mari- 
ners's  compass,  without  wliich  we  perhaps  might  never 
have  had  Colonies,  and,  by  means  of  this  happy  inven* 
tion,  has   furnished   the  hand  of  one  riding  on  the 
waves  of  the  ocean  w.ith  a  thread  more  unerring  thin 
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that  ot  Areadne :  she  has  given  to  the  pilot  the  &culty 
of  directing  his  course  amidst  the  labyrinths  of  seas^  of 
dispensing  with  the  use  of  the  stars  of  heaven,  of  elevat- 
ing his  course  to  all  heights  of  latitude^  to  all  degrees 
that  he  might  wish  to  arrive  at ;  has  associated  him  in 
in  the  empire  of  the  Trident,  and. made  him  the  rival 
of  Neptune.  Such  titles  are  equal  to  many  Colonies 
&r  a  nation*s  glory.  Thus  Italy,  though  a  stranger 
to  the  Colonies,  appears  to  have  a  just  claim  to  their 
giatitude ;  for  it  may  be  said  that  she  reaps  these 
without  having  had  the  expense  of  sowing.  In  fact, 
the  various  colonial  productions  which  constitute  so 
great  a  part  of  the  luxurious  consumptions  of  that 
delicious  climate  are  to  be  had  there  on  easier  term^ 
than  in  those  countries  who  enjoy  the  right  of  pro- 
prietorship. The  Italian,  without  subjecting  himself 
to  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  or  the  murderous  attacks  of 
tfopical  climates,  expects  and  receives  the  harvests  of 
the  Colonies  at  his  own  home,  and  regales  himself, 
with  their  sweets  at  less  cost  than  the  nations  that  export 
them,  and  who  are  lords  of  the  soil  where  they  grow. 


CHAP..  VII. 

Gtneral  Viexv  of  the  Product  of  the  Colonies  of 

Europe. 

^FTER  having  given  a  sketch  in  detail  of  the  co- 
lonial establishment  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  it  can- 
not be  foreign  from  our  purpose  to  give  the  total  pro. 
duct  of  all  die  Colonies,  and  to  include  in  the  same 
jMCture  of  the  scattered  tracts  in  the  gallery  through 
which  we  have  passed  ;  for  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 

1 


iunes  spent  in  research,  in  comt 
borious  and  painful  enterprises, 
previous  labours  had  cleared  awa} 
soil,  the  fruits  of  which  await  y 
care  not  to  divert  the  course  of  th 
that  from  which  you  have,  already 
not  to  feel  the  strongest  interest  in 
well  would  it  be  for  the  European 
to  sink  deep  into  their  minds  to  ] 
slumbering  over  such  great  interc 
from  enjoying,  like  absentee  landlc 
ties,  the  loss  ot  which  can  alone  n 
of  their  entire  value ! 

But  how  exhibit  a  table  made 
*  details  which  it  is  necessary  to  mar 
and  efiects  which  it  is  necessary  to 
their  principle  as  in  the  impulse  wl 
give  to  each  other  ?  for  the  object  c 
is  not  merely  what  the  parent  states 
Colonies,  but  also  that  which  the 
means  of  making  the  parent  state  p 
procity  doubles  the  product  /^^  ♦*-- 
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«•  the  fifty  which  it  has  received,  in  such  case  the 
loJony  is  not  to  be  stated  as  producing  one  hun- 
red  milliona  of  francs^  but  one  hundred  and  fifty^ 
Bcause  it  has  produced  fifty  in  labour  in  the  mother 
mntry ;  which  labour,  were  it  not  for  the  Colony, 
ould  not  have  answered  any  object,  and  con- 
iquently  would  not  have  existed.  The  Colonies  and 
le  parent  states,  therefore,  mutually  re-act  upon  each 
iier ;  and  to  calculate  the  value  of  the  Colonies  cor- 
ctly,  it  will  be  necessary  to  attend  to  this  system  of 
lion  and  re-action  ;  it  wilt  even  be  necessary  to  go  a 
qp  ^Birther ;  for,  considering  any  Colony,  when  once 
rmed,  under  whatever  kind  of  government  it  niay 
f,  as  the  work  of  Europe,  it  will  be  proper  to  keep 
I  account  of  what  those  Colonies  produce  which  have 
lased  to  belong  to  her,  and  which  are  no  otherwise 
^nnected  with  her  than  by  that  great  and  universal 
I  which  unites  all  nations,  namely,  commeroe.     It 

thus  that  the  United  States,  though  separate  fix>m, 
id  independent  of  England,  do  not  cease  to  belong 

our  present  subject,  inasmuch  as,  making  a  part  of 
e  colonial  creation  accomplished  by  Europe,  and 
tMuming  largely   her  produce,  those  states  remain 

connection  with  England  and  Europe  by  relations 
bich  political  changes,  and  that  of  sovereignty,  can 
dther  interrupt  nor  destroy.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
ive  a  just  idea  of  the  value  of  the  colonies,  they  must 
It  be  considered  simply  in  the  light  (tf  what  they 
tually  produce,  but  as  the  sources  and  efficient 
uses  of  production. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  assert  that  the  following  account 
inCiIlibly  correct,  so  extended  as  it  is  in  itself,  made 
I  of  various  parts  so  difficult  to  be  stated,  and  so 
uteady  in  their  details :  the  object  is  merely  to  give 
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a  general  view  of  colonial  revenue,  and  the 
state  of  their  situation  with  respect  to  Europe, 
thajt  of  Europe  with  respect  to  them,  so  as  to  com 
hend^  in  a  very  concise  table,  every  diing  which 
helpjko  convey  information  on  this  great  brandi  of 
weidth  and  public  happiness  of  Europe. 


Portugal  receives  from  all  her  colonies    %QfXfb^ 
Q£  that  sum  the  precious  metals  and 

diamonds  make  • .  • .  • 35jOO(0yDOO— 

She  sends  to  the  Colonies  in  her  own 

merchandizes  • « • 10,000^000^* 

The  diamonds  and  precious  metals  are 

the  produce  of  her  sovereignty. 
The  goods  of  Portugal  are  in  the  pro- 

proportion  of  1  to  44-  in  this  trade. 

Holland  receives  from  her  Indian  Co- 
lonies, after  paying  the  expenses  of 
government,  but 7>000,000 

It  is  well  known  that,  for  the  space  of 
ten  years,  the  sales  of  the  Dutch 
Company  amounted  annually  to  .  • .    42,000,000 

But  it  is  not  known  to  what  an  amount 
of  goods  this  sale  corresponds,  be- 
cause the  proceeds  are  made  up  of 
various  branches,  and  because  that 

.  Holland,  uniting  sovereignty  with 
comraerce,  force  with  industry,  has 
included  in  the  amount  the  proceeds 
of  arrangements  made  with  petty 
princes,  who  gave,  almost  for  no- 
thing, certain  articles  which  were 
sold  at  a  very  high  price  in  Europe. 
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[t  is  known  that  Holland^  in  the  space 

of  fourteen  years^  exported  to  the 

Indies,  in  specie 146,000,000 

Fo  the  above  proceeds  must  be  added, 

those  of  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  of 

Surinam,  of  Curaqoa,  and  St.  £u- 

statia,  which  cannot  be  stated  at  less 

than .     15,000,000 

England  is  to  take  credit  for  one  half  s 

of  the  cargoes  sent  by  Portugal  to 
the  Brazils,  which  in  the  whole 
amount  to  the  sum  of. 20,000,000 

Consequently,  there  belong  to  Eng- 
land   , 10,000,000 

Canada • . .  •    38,000,000 

Newfoundland  and  other  fisheries.  •  *  •     40,000,000 

India,  after  paying  all  expenses 20,000,000 

Carried  home  by  Englishmen  employed 

in  India 20,000,000 

*  English  goods  exported  to  India  .  •  •    60,000,000 
The  trade  from  one  part  of  India  to 
another,  that  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
Persian  Gulf,  must  be  added,  which 

cannot  be  taken  at  less  than 30^000,000 

^England  carries  on  a  great  trade  with 
the  United  States :  in  1 801  the  Eng- 
lish exports  to  the  United  States 

were  as  high  as 1 55,000,000 

The  English  islands  of  the  Antilles. . .  J  30,000,000 

The  carrying  trade 15,000,000 

The  trade  with  the  Spanish  continent    50,000^000 

•  Humboldt,  yd.  iv.  f  Ibid*. 


more  than 

Cayennei .  * 

Newfoundland 

St.  Domingo^  Guadaloepe^ 

tinico 

France  consumed   to  the  a 
1  SOyOOO^OOO  of  colonial  pro 
sold  the  remainder ;  the  a 
that  sale  made  the  balance 
to  incline  in  her  favour  am 
the  amount  of  %••.»•••• . 

Spain  drew  from  her  Colonic 

Precious  metals 

Merchandise 

She  sent  back  in  domestic  or 

goods.' 

Danish  and  Swedish  establisht 
The  contraband  trade  of  all  1 

lonies  taken  together 

Total  Colonial  revenue  belonp 
J? 
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We  must  add^  according  to  the  principles  before 
«id  down  ;  first,  the  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
^hich  has  been  created  by  Europe,  which  in  I8O6 
imounted  in  exports  to  520,000,000  francs, — imports 
£00,000,000.  Secondly,  all  the  activity,  commercial, 
fnechanical,  and  agricultural,  which  is  produced  by 
the  Colonies,  as  they  are  the  object  ^f  it,  and  which 
mnild  never  have  existed  without  them.  Therefore^ 
ill  that  immense  marine  employed  in  war  and  com* 
(nerce,  which,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  con- 
nection between  the  Colonies  and  the  parent  states, 
causes  the  sea  to  be  inhabited  like  the  land,  is  to  be 
added ;  and  that  multitude  of  cities  also,  which  the 
Colonies  have,  in  a  manner,  created,  or  ornamented, 
on  those  very  coasts  to  which  they  themselves  are  in* 
debted  for  their  existehce,  and  by  which,  in  turn  they 
hife  become  founders  in  the  very  bosom  of  their  pa- 
rent states  ;  and  that  population  which  in  both  hemis^ 
pheres,  either  labours  for  the  Colonies,  or  fills  the 
Cobnies  thetiiselves,  and  adds  a  vast  number  of  sub- 
jects to  the  sovereignty  of  Europe. 

The  English  reign  in  India  over  a  po- 
pulation of 32,000,000 

la  the  Antilles  and  America 800,000 

Spain,  on  the  continent  of  America, 
over  a  population  of. ].f,000,000 

St.  Domingo,  the  Havannah,  and  the 
Philippines 22,000,000 

France^  in  the  island  of  Bourbon,  in 
India,  and  the  Antilles,  over 500,000 

St  Domingo  should  also  be  reckoned, 
which  she  has  peopled 400,000 

The  Portuguese,  in  Brazil 3,500,000 

In  their  other  Colonies 400,000 
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Holland,  in  Batavia  and  Surinun  . .  •  GOOfiOQ 

Sweden  and  Denmark 40O/M}D 


Total 55,0OO,OOt) 

To  this  number  of  subjects  which  tlie  Colonies  have 
given  to  Eurojie,  in  the  first  place,  the  population  of 
the  United  Slates  should  be  added,  which  amounts  to 
7,600,000  men  ;  and,  secondly,  all  the  European  pa- 
pulation, which,  employed  in  labouring  for  the  Co* 
lonies,  is  indebted  to  them  for  existence,  inasmuch  U 
that  population  receives  its  subsistence  from  that  la- 
bour which  the  Colonies  create.  If  it  were  true,  that 
France  reckoned  on  more  than  5,000,000  of  mfin  nt 
apart  exclusively  to  the  production  of  such  objects  n 
the  Colonies  stood  in  need  of,  namely,  men  engaged 
in  agriculture,  in  manufactures,  in  commercial  pnp- 
suits,  sea-faring  men,  men  in  civil  and  military  em* 
ployments  by  sea  and  land  (the  ties  which  unite  coun- 
tries so  very  interesting  to  each  other  are  numeroua, 
and  calculated  to  multiply  services  of  every  kind),  it 
would  be  found,  by  applying  the  same  calculation  to 
the  other  nations  of  Europe  which  are  in  possession 
of  Colonics,  that  there  are  not  fewer  than  12,000,000 
of  men  who  owe  their  existence  to  the  Colonies  ;  and, 
by  adding  tliem  to  tlie  colonial  subjects  of  Euroj>e  to 
the  number  of  63,200,000,  there  will  be  a  total  of 
75,200,000  living  in  the  Colpnies  for  Europe,  or  in 
Europe  by  means  of  the  Colonies. 

At  sight  of  such  a  m^niBcent  spectacle  of  popolk. 
tion  and  of  riches,  &r  from  exclaiming  with  Raynml, 
"  Unhappy  Europeans!  why  have  you  ColoDieB?"^ffe 
will  exclaim,  Happy  Europeans !  is  it  possible  to  cod- 
gratulatc  you  too  highly  for  possessing  Colonies  ;  for 
having  extended  the  limits  of  the  earth    by  their 
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means,  on  which  cartli  you  have  ^en  before  in  a  state 
of  confinement ;  of  reigning,  by  them,  over  a  multi- 
tude of  unknown  nations  and   chmates  ?    Happy   in 
having  found,  by  possessing  Colonies,  the  want  of^ 
aad  the  means  of  acquiring,  a  thousand  funds  of  know* 
ledge  unknown  to  your  forefathers!    Behold,  and  re- 
cogDize  in  every  place  the  effects  of  these  rich  posses* 
sioDs :  they  environ  you  on  all  sides  ;  they  present 
AeiDielves  in  every  part ;  in  physics  as  in  morals,  in 
yoor  sciences  as  in  your  arts ;  in  your  cities  and  in 
your  fields;   in  your  workshops  and  in   your  ware* 
bouses  {  upon  land  and  upon  the  seas :  compare  your 
present  state  with  that  which  preceded  those  valuable 
acquisitions  ;  mark  what  you  were  then,  and  what  you 
ire  at  the  present  time  ;  you  will  not  be  unhappy  in 
lunring  had  Colonies  until,  in  consequence  of  mystify* 
lag  yourselves  as  to  their  nature  and  principles,  and 
vilh  respect  to  the  successive  degrees  of  their  growtb 
and  of  their  force,  the  necessary  consequence  of  that 
Ipowth,  and  consequently  as  to  the  obligation  you  are 
under  of  adapting  your  conduct  to  those  circum* 
itsnces,  you  will  suffer  those  disorders  to  become  ge* 
aeral  which  afflict  the  greatest  part  of  them :  such  are 
your  real  dangers,  with  respect  to yourColonies ;  dan* 
gers  more   near^  perhaps,    than   you  are   aware   of. 
The  interest  of  the  grand  scene  which  has  filled  the 
last  fiv^and-twenty  years  has  been   so  transcendent 
that  it  has  absorbed  the  attention  of  all  men ;  there 
was  none  for  any  other  object.     But  now,  when  the 
calm  is  nearly  restored,  hasten  to  turn  your  eyes  and 
your  thoughts  to  the  progress  and  the  remedy  of  an 
evil  wbidi  you  will  not  discover  till  it  breaks  out,  and 
when  the  opportunity  of  a  cure  will  be  already  lost. 
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low  would  they  be  able  to  restrain  the  «• 
their  surprise  at  the  sight  of  that  dotnio)- 

Europe  exercises  over  the  other  parts  of  iht 
1  finding,  in  one  place,  a  nation,  by  no  roeaoi 

reigning  over  a  population  double  in  amoum 
spread  over  countries  of  a  vast  extent,  and 
distances  equally  removed  from  each  other: 
'  place  a  different  nation,  possessing  almost 
of  America,  and  possessing  it  without  any 

to  itself,  and  in  prejudice  to  those  which 
jns  might  derive  from  it,  powerless  in  every 

Europe,  hardly  able,  or  not  knowing  bow, 

there,  and  domineering  over  vast  conntria 
ce,  which  it  only  inoculates  with  the  leprosy 
^  vices,  and  incurable  laziness ;  in  another 
feeble  and  thinly-peopled  nations,  enjoying 
and  in  like  manner  possessing  every  kind  of 
-  over  the  parent  states,  which  are  hardly 
iply  sufficient  guards  for  their  defence.    But 
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fereign  lands,  for  that  subsistence  which  the  paternal 
roof  cannot  supply:  sometimes  the  misfortunes  of 
mwr,  civil  dissensions,  the  vengeance  of  one  party  of 
nien  c^  the  same  country  against  another,  the  desire 
€f  aggrandizement,  or  of  wealth,  give  rise  to  Colonies. . 

Greece,  no  longer  able,  on  a  barren  and  contracted 
territory,  to  furnish  support  to  a  superabundant  popo^ 
lation,  covers  the  fertile  shores  of  Asia  Minor  with  the 
excess ;  she  founds  Syracuse,  peoples  the  part  of  Italy 
known  by  the  name  of  Magna  Grecia;  sends  into 
Gmxd  that  Colony  of  Phocians,  from  which  opulent 
Marseilles  is  proud  to  derive  her  origin.  Tyre^and 
tbe  Phoenicians  proceed  to  establish  themselves  on  the 
estremitiet  of  the  world,  as  it  was  then  known,  at  the 
miars  of  Hercules ;  cover  with  their  shoots  that  Bce- 
tica,  which  was  the  seat  of  the  golden  age,  if  it  existed 
any  where.  Troy  gives  birth  to  Rome ;  Tyre  to  Caiv 
thage ;  Dido,  flying  from  a  barbarous  tyrant,  enriches 
Afnca  with  a  nation,  which  carry  their  industry  and 
vnknown  arts  to  her  savage  shores,  to  establish  there, 
m  «fter  times,  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

i£iteas,  escaping  from  the  flames  which  consume 
his  country,  founds  an  empire  which  was,  one  day, 
to  devour  all  others.  Rome,  sprung  from  the  flames 
of  Troy  and  from  war,  always  savours  of  its  cruel 
origin,  and  always  lives  in  the  agitations  of  the  same 
war  which  gave  it  birth.  That  destiny  which  placed 
her  opposite  to  Carthage,  which  she  was  one  day  to 
destroy,  seems  to  have  sketched,  in  that  allegorical 
opposition,  the  pictures  of  Commerce  and  of  War. 

£aropc,  as  soon  as  she  becomes  once  acquainted 
with  the  ne^  climates  of  the  Colonies,  and  the  routes 
wbieh  lead  to  them,  thinks  of  nothing  but  of  bringing 
those  newly-discovered  countries  under  sul^ectioa,  and 
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bow  would  they  be  «bh 
if  their  uirprise  at  the  i 
b  Eiiro))c  exercises  overll 
Id  findiog,  m  one  place,  ^ 
I,  reigning  over  &  popuUti 
I,  spread  over  couutries  4 
distauccs  equally  rcmop 
T  place  a  diflbrcnt  iiatioi 
:  of  America,  and  posses 
:  to  itself,  and  in  preja 
lona  might  derive  from  il 
1  Europe,  hardly  able,  o| 
1  there,  and  dominecrii^ 
Qce,  which  it  only  inoeufa 
>n  vices,  and  incurable 
'  feeble  and  thinly-pcopi 

and  in  like  manner  post 
y  over  the  parent  slAta 
muly  suflicieat  guards  £a 
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But  if  the  foundation  of  Colonies  among  the  an- 
cients, had  almost  the  same  kind  of  origin  as  among 
the  moderns,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  the  glory  of  the 
former,  that  their  principles  were  generous  in  a  degree 
ef  which  Europe  has  not  conceived  an  adequate  idea. 
With  them,  a  Colony  was   emancipated,  of  right; 
Crreece  held  no  direct  sovereignty  over  any  part  of 
Aaia  Minor,  of  Italy,  or  Sicily,  which  were  peopled  by 
ber  children.    The  relations  which  subsisted  between 
ker  and  her  Colonists  were  those  between  parents  and 
children,  respectful  and   grateful.     A  connexion  ce* 
mented  by  blood,. attid  fortified  by  all  the  ties  which 
are  derived  from  community  of  origin  uniting  them 
together,  sometimes  disposed  the  parent  state  to  fly  to 
their  assistance,  as  Athens  and  Greece  frequently  acted 
towards  Syracuse  and  Asia  Minor ;  but  there  was  no 
instance  of  a  nation,  which  had  founded  a  Colony, 
setting  up  any  claim  of  sovereignty  over  it,  and  not 
only  of  reigning  over,  but  of  appropriating  the  labours 
of  the  Colony,  and  of  forbidding  any  communication 
with  other  nations.     No  traces  of  such  a  prohibition 
tre  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  any  ancient  nation, 
no  more  than  of  exclusive  trading  Companies.    These* 
two  indentions  were  reserved  for  moderi\  Europe ;  anU 
if  the  ancients,  rising  from  their  tombs,  could  see  what 
ii  passing  among  us,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  novelties 
thit  would  divide  their  attention,  the  government  of 
iKNlem  Colonies  would  not  be  the  subject  of  their 
ieist  astonishment.     After  rendering  that  justice  to 
onr  incontestible  superiority  in  the  arts,  in   com- 
merce, in  navigation,  and  in  those  other  objects  which 
were  unknown  to  them,  which  they  themselves  could 
Bot  refuse  us,  without  being  under  the  necessity  of 
homUing  tltemselves,  and  lamenting  their  own  in* 


^.«^cu  ac  distances  equally 
in  another  place  a  different 
the  entire  of  America^  and  \ 
advantage  to  itself,  and  in 
other  nations  might  derive  fr 
respect  in  Europe^  hardly  at 
to  govern  there,  and  dominc 
at  a  distance,  which  it  only  in 
of  its  own  vices,  and    incun 
part,  very  feeble  and  thinly-p 
Colonies,  and  in  like  manner 
superiority  over  the  parent  st 
able  to  supply  sufficient  guards 
what  would,  also,  be  the  astonisl 
ancients,  when,  in  addition  t< 
Europe  has  made  to  herself  ol 
world,  they  would  see  the  ex( 
codes  which  she  has  imposed  u 
content  with  changing  entire  co 
were  previously  unacquainted,  ii 
and  estates,  she  had  besides  in 
law,  that  they  were  to  receive 
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which  a  Colony  belongs^  that  the  latter  can  have  any 
thing  to  do,  under  all  the  inconveniences  of  such  a 
restriction.  An  institution  of  this  harsh  nature  is  mon- 
strous in  itself — its  consequences  are  obvious. 

The  ancients,  therefore,  surpassed  the  moderns  in 
ideas  truly  colonial,  as  much  as  the  latter  surpass 
them  in  extent  of  colonial  possessions.  We  do  not  find 
that  Tyre  and  Greece  derived  less  riches  from  their 
Colonics,  from  not  having  governed  them  on  the  Eu«- 
jnopean  plan.  They  began  with  their  Colonies,  where, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  Europe  will  end  with  hers ; 
they  at  least  gained  all  the  time  they  saved,  as  also 
the  expenses  of  blood  and  treasure  to  keep  them  in  a 
state  of  servitude,  and  in  oppressing  them.  The  owner- 
ship of  the  Colonies,  and  the  exclusive  government 
which  they  are  under,  are  the  two  essential  differences 
between  the  ancient  and  modern  Colonies.  The  first 
were,  from  the  beginning,  independent  and  free:  they 
immediately  became  nations,  or  the  sources  from  which 
sprung  other  nations.  The  second  are  nothing  more 
than  farms  belonging  to  Europe,  and,  so  far  are  they 
from  being  independent  as  nations,  their  owners 
think  only  how  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  so, 
and  to  restrain  the  tendency  which  they  have  towards 
this  double  object* 

The  nature  of  the  European  Colonies  is,  therefore, 
most  certainly  to  be  nothing  more  than  useful  domains^ 
fiurms  cultivated  for  the  advantage  of  the  parent  state. 
We  must  not  lose  sight  of  this  distinctive  attribute, 
because  it  must  frequently  enter  into  that  examination 
which  we  are  pursuing ;  because  it  must  serve  as  the 
point  of  comparison  with  the  measures  which  Europe 
has  adopted  towards  the  Colonies  ;  and,  finally,  because 
it  must  «nter  into  the  competition  of  that  plan  which 

I  2 
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is  to  flow  from  the  principles  and  facts  which  we  pro- 
pose to  develope. 

But  those  farms  or  estates  which  Europe  holdi 
under  the  name  of  Colonies,  hke  those  of  great  pitv 
pi'ietors  who  reckon  estates  in  different  parts  of  the 
same  empire,  or  in  many  different  empires,  are  sub- 
jected to  a  multitude  of  forms  which  must,  of  course, 
introduce  some  into  tliat  government  to  which  they 
belong. 

Some  are  great,  otliers  little.  The  former  constitute 
entire  empires,  occupy  countries  of  vast  extent  ;  the 
limits  of  others  are,  on  the  contrary,  very  moderate  and 
confined.  To  the  first  belong  whole  continents  or 
parts  of  continents:  the  second  enjoy  merely  insular 
positions.  Some  are  covered  either  with  an  indigenoui 
or  adventitious  population  ;  others  again  consist  of 
freemen  and  slaves.  In  some  Colonies  the  primitive 
inhabitants  infinitely  exceed  those  of  the  foreign  blood, 
as  in  India;  in  others  the  blacks  exceed  the  whites; 
and  who,  in  that  proportion,  exhibit  a  sort  of  masten 
placed  between  hands  too  often  enemiei,  and  attvayi 
very  much  suspected.  Sometime*  the  two  popular 
tions  rise  oc  fall  to  the  profit  or  disprofit  of  -£urope,M 
at  Bengal  and  America  :  £ngliih  blood  does  not  too* 
ceed  at  Bengal,  while  that  of  Spain  increases  •mj 
much  in  America. 

The  Colonies  are  also  so  circumstanced  as  sotnetinui 
to  require  a  great  expenditure  in  the  way  of  guardi 
sometimes  this  charge  is  a  very  light  one  ;  for  inataQOt, 
a  part  of  the  Antilles  is  guarded  by  a  handful  (^  mei^ 
over  which  part  nature  has,  in  short,  displayed  tboK 
peculiarities  of  which  art  takes  advantage  afterwards  i» 
the  defence  of  the  soil  which  contbins  them;  while  large 
and  open  Colonies  cannot  be  guarded  but  by  the  vary 
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nine  means  which  countries  of  a  similar  extent  always 
require — means  which  the  great  distance  of  the  Colonies 
renders  more  expensive  than  in  the  parent  states ;  and 
which,  consequently,  depreciate  the  farm  (as  farm  and 
Colony  are  synonymous).  Each  proprietor,  that  is, 
each  nation,  will  carry  to  the  defence  of  the  Colonies 
the  taint  of  their  own  character,  and  of  that  particular 
thing  in  which  they  happen  to  excel.  One  proud  of 
its  thousand  ships,  reaching  at  once  all  parts  of  the 
globe  in  their  winged  citadels,  which  they  seem  to 
know  how  to  direct  by  instinct,  will  establish  the 
defence  of  his  Colonies  upon  them,  disdaining,  more- 
over^ to  shut  himself  up  in  those  fortified  enclo* 
sures  which  perhaps  he  would  despise  less  if  he 
were  better  acquainted  with  the  manner  of  construct* 
ing  them.  And  another,  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
habit  of  making  fortifications  spring  up  in  a  manner 
by  striking  the  ground — in  mastering  all  the  inequa- 
lities  of  ground,  and  of  subjecting  every  kind  of  surface 
to  the  calculations  of  experienced  and  never-erring 
genius,  will  provide  for  the  safety  of  their  Colonies  in 
bulwarks  erected  with  all  the  advantages  which  nature 
may  have  given  to  the  ground.  The  English,  ascrib- 
ing every  thing  to  maritime  superiority,  will  think  of 
nothing  but  their  ships:  the  French  endeavour  to 
make  amends  for  the  inferiority  of  their  marine  by 
sorronnding  themselves  with  walls  and  fortifications, 
similar  to  those  which,  in  Europe,  constitute  their 
defence  against  their  neighbours.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  Colonies  are  more  military  than  commercial 
establishments,  serving  the  parent  states  as  arsenals 
and  as  fortifications  for  her  other  Colonies,  so  as  to 
possess  a  relative,  superior  to  their  individual  imporf- 
anoe^  and  rather  calculated  to  hold  a  political  than  a 
productive  place  in  the  Colonial  order,  contrary  to  the 
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lature  of  such  kind  of  properties,  Francf, 
:e,  preserved  the  isles  of  France   and  Bour- 

outer  fortifications  of  her  Indian  posses- 
1  as  alarm  posts  against  those  of  England. 
nded  annually  on  this  object,  exclusively 
a  sura  which  far  exceeded  the  rcTenues 
slands.  St.  Lucie  and  Martinique  were 
Is  of  France  in  the  Antilles  for  the  pro- 

her  other  purely  productive  Colonies, 
.  Domingo  and  Guadaioupr,  Antigua  and 
perform  the  same  functions  for  the  English 

The  Havannah  discharges  the  same  duty 
:t  to  Mexico.  Every  nation  which  enjoys 
Colonial  possessions  was  under  the  necessity 

ell    as  their  improvement;   they   must  noi 
sacrifice  of  some  money,  nor  oven  that  of 
of  the  Colonics,  for  the  purpose  of  retain- 
inpire  more  securely  over  the  remainder. 
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whole,  in  which  the  advantages  of  the  one  made  up  for 
the  disadvantages  of  the  other :   while,  on  the  other 
hand,  Spain,  making  no  calculations,  not  regulating 
mny  part  of  her  possessions  with  a  view  of  advantage 
to  the  entire,  expended  annually  great  sums  in  the 
Philippines,  and  on  St*  Domingo,  for  the  purpose  of 
retaining  possession,  as  uselessly  for  her  Colonies  as  for 
herself,  of  two  countries  favoured  with  all  the  gifts  of 
nature,  and  which,  in  other  hands,  would  have  served 
to  establish  and  enrich  the  world :  during  300  years 
these  two  colonies  have  cost  Spain  more  than  6,000,000 
firancs,  of  which  two-thirds  are  for  the  expense  of 
guarding   the    country  and   the  annual  expense    of 
sovereignty ;  the  other  third  for  wars  in  which  they 
happened  to  be  engaged  in  support  of  the  parent  state. 
The  Colonies,  like  individuals   of  any  class,  pass 
through   different  ages,   the  gradations  of  which  it 
behoves  the  parent  state  to  follow,  in  order  that  she 
may  conform  her  conduct  to  these  gradations   with 
respect  to  their  possessions.   But  in  Colonial  language 
age  is  not  the  measure  of  time  and  of  duration  alone, 
but  that  of  strength  and  manhood  i  one   may  say  of 
Colonies,  as  of  individuals,  that  they  are  young  when, 
being  still  at  no  great  distance  from  the  epoch  of  their 
foundations,  they  have  not  had  time  to  acquire  the 
force  which  would  enable  them  to  do  without  their 
parent  states,  still  less  to  brave  them ;  but  when  time 
has  multiplied  hands  and  riches  in  the  midst  of  the 
Colonies^  they  have  acquired  at  once  the  means  of  in- 
dependence and  subsistence,  and,  above  all,  of  resist- 
ance: when  the  Colonies,  peopled  by  men  of  courage 
and  reflection,  have  been  able  to  discover  their  own 
strength,  and  to  measure  their  position  with  that  of  the 
mother-country,  they  have  already  passed  the  age  ot 
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■the  age  of  manhood  is  arrived  :  the  parent 
a  provident  mother,  should  change  her 
ritb  children  whom  the  plenitude  of  their 
nders  too  strong  to  have  any  occasion  for 
J  in  a  state  of  tutelage  ;  then  the  family  state 
loff  between  the  mother  and  her  children, 
lonformity  to  their  natural  wishes,  aspire  to 
~j  of  their  own,  and  on  their  own  account, 
ihat  stage  is  of  essential  importance  on  the 
\  present  state,  that  she  may  not  rank  nations 
I  different  in  the  very  same  class ;  an  over- 
jch  may  be  attended  with  most  fatal  codbc- 
I  It  was  from  that  circumstance  that  England 
Lmerican  Colonics,  not  having  paid  sufficient 
lo  their  passing  from  one  state  to  the  other. 
Inner  Spain  finds  herself  engaged  in  a  gene* 
Ith  her  Colonies,  because  she  has  not  pro- 
llie  lesson  which  England  placed  before  hci 
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would  those  of  the  Colony^  in  like,  manner;  for  the 
latter  eould  not  consume  but  in  proportion  to  her 
produce,  and  their  increase  is  always  the  measure  of 
her  own  consumption.  Thus  has  nature  formed  be- 
tween states^  as  she  has  between  all  her  works,  secret 
but  certain  relations ;  she  has  united  them  by  the  ties 
of  common  interest,  and  of  the  most  beneficent  dispo- 
sitions. She.  has  desired  that  happiness,  instead  of 
being  isolated,  should  be  shared ;  and  it  is  she  that 
has  established  that  happiness  is  of  an  expansive 
nature. 

£urope  and  her  Colonies  are  in  inverse  positions  to 
each  other,  without  opposition  of  interests. 

£ttrope,  engaged  in  manufactures  and  mechanical 
arts,  is  become  a  vast  warehouse,  which  seeks  chan- 
nels of  consumption  in  every  quarter;  above  all,  she 
finds  it  to  her  advantage  to  send  back  articles  in  a 
manufactured  state  which  she  received  in  an  unprepared 
one :  her  profit  is,  therefore,  regulated  on  the  degrees 
of  industry  and  Economy  which  she  knows  how  to 
apply*  to  the  fabrication  of  those  articles.  For  which 
reaaon,  as  England  has  adopted  the  nK>st  ingenious 
mechanical  improvements,  she  is  enabled  to  dispose 
of  the  produce  of  her  industry  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
any  other  manufacturing  nation,  though  the  articles 
are  fid>ricated  from  similar  materials  to  those  which 
other  manufactories  employ  as  well  as  England,  but 
with  a  degree  of  inferiority  in  the  processes  employed 
by  each :  it  is  this  which  gives  her  that  superiority  in 
all  the  markets  of  Europe,  and  almost  of  all  the  world 
which  is  changed  into  empire,  the  more  powerful  too, 
the  more  it  is  voluntary.  The  Colonies,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  nothing  to  give  to  Europe  but  the  produce 
of  their  soil ;  all  their  riches  are  purely  territorial ; 
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they  are  totally  without  manufactures  :  the  scarcity  of 
hands  would   raise    the  price  of  labour  to  a  height 
which    would   not  admit  of    any  competition.      The 
Americans  are  as  yet  merely  calculators.  The  Euro- 
peans are  at  ouce  labourers  and  inanufacturera.     Vox 
a  lone  time  to  come  the  Colonies  will  not  posses*     \" 
manufacturers,    consequently    they  will    be    depeifc*     V 
dent  on  Europe  for  a  long  time  to  come  for  all  article    1 
of  art ;  they  will  not  redeem  that  ficjKJiidence  but  l»j3    ' 
means  of  that  in  wliich,  in  turn,  they  hold  Europ^' 
namely,  by  that  immensity  of  productions  of  variow-  * 
kinds  which  custom  and  riches  have  placed  in  the  ran^^ 
of  articles  of  the  first  necessity.      In   such   a   state   c^  ' 
things,  it  is  evidently  the  interest  of  Europe  to  extent^ 
and  strengthen  the  taste  of  the  Colonies  for  the  pro- — * 
duce  of  her  industry,  particularly  in  proportion  to  thes^ 
progress  which  the  consumption  of  articles  of  Colonia^V 
growth  is  making    among    Europeans.      There  is  ^^ 
struggle  between  European  art  and  Colonial  cultina-    -•" 

tion,  that  the  one  may  not  gain  too  great  an  ascen 

dancy  over  the  other.     This  is  an  essential  point  io  tht^^ 
preservation    of  the    kind    of  balance    which  exists  -^ 
between  the  parent  states  and  the  Colonies.  The  objeot     ^ 
of  Europe  will  be  fulfilled  when,  wilbout  impoverish-     " 
ing  the  Colonies,  she  will  firtd  great  vents  for  her  in- 
dustry among  them^  as  she  will  have  failed  altogether, 
should  she  have  Colonies  which  would  consume  none 
'  of  her  produce,  and  would,  of  course,  want  notbiag 
from  her  ;  a  supposition,  almost  metaphysical,  which 
cannot  take  place  but  in  Colonies  inhabited  by  savt^es, 
or  by  a  race  that  had  no  taste  for  any,  except  objects 
of  the  lowest  class  in  modern  ingenuity. 

As  almost  all  the  Colonies  are  situated  at  a  grekt 
distance  from  the  parent  states,  and  as  the  latter  can 
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bold  no  oommunicfftion  with  them  but  across  the 
ocean  and  a  vast  expanse  of  seas,  maritime  power  is  at 
once  the  base  of  Colonial  power^  and  that  of  the 
superiority  between  Colonial  powers  themselves.  Thus 
England,  though  she  started  last  in  the  Colonial  ca- 
reer, has  run  the  Colonial  race  with  more  rapidity  and 
lame  than  any  other  nation.  She  is  indebted  to  her 
marine  for  that  superiority*  Some  she  has  totsiW, 
others  partially  supplanted.  She  is  now  in  possession 
of  the  most  productive  part  of  the  Colonies,  and  after 
what  has  passed  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  war, 
ahe  had  to  choose  between  the  personal  possession  or 
the  simple  protection  of  the  Colonies  which  detach 
themselves  successively  from  the  parent  states,  with 
which  they  were  no  longer  able  to  hold  any  communis 
cation. 

France  lost  her  empire  in  India  and  Canada  in  the 
vntr  of  1756,  from  the  want  of  a  marine  equal  to  that 
of  England.  In  the  war  of  the  revolution  she  has 
met  with  similar  losses,  and  on  the  same  account.  In 
vun  has  she  covered  her  Colonies  with  ramparts  ;  of 
what  use  can  they  be  when  they  cannot  be  defended 
by  the  mother  country,  as  she  herself  is  in  a  general 
and  perpetual  state  of  blockade,  when  no  vessel  can 
kave  her  ports,  and  no  succours  be  directed  towards  the 
fortresses  of  the  Colonies  ?  Do  they  not  resemble  those 
places  said  to  be  impregnable,  and  which  in  reality 
would  be  impregnable  against  any  force,  but  which  are 
obliged  to  yield  on  account  of  the  interruption  of  all 
communication  from  without  r  There  is  even  this  dif- 
ference between  the  two  states  that  naval  superiority 
gives,  the  power  of  blockading  the  parent  state  and 
the  Colony  at  the  same  time;  whereas  continental 
superiority  is  confined  to  the  separation  of  the  point 
1 


•aics*     iNaval  superiority  is  th 
more  extended  than  power  pi 
land  with  a  small  array  but  wi 
any  part  of  the  world  she  pie 
Russia,  and  Austria,  with  grea 
or  no  marine  ean  extend  the  ar 
to  a  few  points  within  their  rea 

The  eSkcts  of  maritime  supc 
with  regard  to  Colonies^  that  \ 
liged  to  anticipate  the  wishes  oi 
they  are  attacked,  and  to  impl 
their  liberator.     The  reason  of  t 

TheColonies  exist  but  to  produ* 
afibrd  theioti  the  means  of  consum] 
ture  and  their  end,  their  condition 
destination.  The  Colonies  are  i 
nothing  more  than  growers  with 
articles  of  consumption  from  the  ] 
tbey  6nd  themselves  therefore  ii 
which  are  foreign  to  them  and  e 
nature,  they  are  by  the  very  act  c 
the  parent  is  engaged  and  into  ««' 
denrivA**    — 
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parent  state ;  and,  without  submitting  to  the  enemy's 
yoke,  they  are  oblige^  to  submit  to  his  protection^  who 
assures  them  of  a  market  for  their  commodities  as  well 
as  the  means  of  obtaining  whatever  they  may  want 
Time  will  determine  their  future  state  as  to  sovereignty. 
In  the  mean  while  they  live,  produce^  carry  on  trade 
under  a  flag  which  permits  them  to  follow  their  natural 
career.     It  was   in   this  manner  that  Surinam  and 
other  islands  invited  the  English^  we  may  say,  to 
their  relief.     The  latter  no  longer  thought  of  attack- 
ing them ;  but  the  Colonist,  separated  from  the  parent 
state    for  many  years,    losing  the   hope  ^very  day 
of  renewing  his   connection   with    her,   must    have 
thought  of  providing  for  his  own  subsistence   which 
the  parent  state  could  no  longer  furnish.     One  flag 
alone  is  flying   in  the  neighbouring  seas  and  those 
which  encompass  him  about;  it  would  be  madness 
in   merchants  (colonists   are  nothing  else)  to  brave 
it  and  to  engage  in  hostilities  with  it.     In  like  manner 
it  was  evident  that  the  long  separation  established  by 
the  war  between  Spain  and  her  Colonies  would  bring 
the  latter  to  adopt  a  similar  resolution,  and  that  they 
would  renounce  from  necessity  a  parent  state  which 
sickened  them  by  its  impotence. 

Let  us  collect  alt  these  principles  together,  and  form 
from  them  a  complete  table  of  the  elementary  orders 
of  all  the  European  Colonies  in  themselves  and  in  the 
present  state  of  the  Colonies. 
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the  labourers  and  manufacturers  who  are  wanting  to 
Colonies. 

10.  The  interest  of  the  parent  states  is  to  cause  a 
speedy  consumption  of  the  objects  produced  by  their 
arts*  and  to  compensate  by  their  sale  the  expenditure 
in  colonial  products.  * 

1 1  •  Action  and  reaction  exists  between  the  Colonies 
and  parent  states,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  happiness 
of  the  one  is  the  happiness  of  the  other ;  the  Colonics 
command  the  labour  of  the  parent  states  to  the  same 
di^ree  as  the  parent  states  command  theirs.  A  part  of 
the  population  of  Europe  arises  from  the  labour  which 
the  Colonies  provide  for  it. 

12.  Labour  and  the  produce  of  the  soil  are  in  the 
Colonies^  as  well  as  in  Europe,  the  first  and  principal 
riches:  the  precious  metak  are  only  the  second,  and 
signs  of  the  first. 

13.  The  parent  states  have  had  an  interest  in  re- 
taining possession  of  the  Colonies  during  all  the  time 
of  their  youth ;  now,  they  have  no  interest  except  in 
their  commerce  and  in.  the  increase  of  their  pros- 
perity. 

14.  Exclusive  Companies  are,  and  always  have 
been,  fatal  to  Colonies. 

15.  The  exclusive  commerce  established  by  the  pa- 
vent  states,  with  respect  to  their  Colonies,  have  been 
u  &tal  to  themselves  as  to  their  Colonies : — ^it  has  not 
fulfilled  any  object  which  was  proposed  by  its  esta* 
Uishment. 

16.  The  Sugar  Colonies  of  the  Antilles  could  not 
exist  without  n^roes,  and  to  keep  them  would  also  be 
impossible,  from  the  increase  of  the  black  population. 

17*    The  difference  of  colour  is  a  source  of  great 


and  to  consome  its  manufactures,  tfa 
to  devastation  by  an  attack^  the  obje 
be  to  reduce  them  to*a  forced  obedie 
country* 

20u  The  parent  states  ought  to  pro 
of  their  Colonies  to  their  population, 
other  means  of  guarding  and  preservi 

21.  They  ought  to  proportion  theii 
Colonies  to  the  Colonies  and  marine 
powers. 

22.  They  ought  to  proportion  t 
their  capitals,  to  the  wants  of  their  Co 
to  the  progress  of  other  powers,  ii 
spects. 

23*  They  ought  to  establish  a  propc 
their  Colonies,  which  would  diminis 
the  Colonies,  the  necessity  of  addressi 
the  parent  states. 

24.  Naval  superiority  is  the  first  p 
nial  power:  it  is  naturally  stronger  cbs 
of  force  purely  continental. 

25.  The  superiority  of  indusfrv  o. 
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•  ^«  The  CoIoQies  fire  not  guarded  by  fortresses^  but 
by  ships,  and  by  the. constant  communication  kept  up 
with  the  moliier  cpuntries; 

27.  War  is  more  injurious  to  the  Colonist  than  tQ, 
4ie  European^.  .  . 

28*  The  interruption  of  communication  with,  the 
parent., states  destroys,  the  Colonies^  is  equal  to  a 
Msperatfoi|:  .in  fact,  and  leads  to  a  separation  of 
right.    • 

2Q.  England  is  the  sole  colonial  power,  through  the 
onion  of  all  those  attributes  of  which  colonial  p^wer 
is  constituted* 

. .  30.  The  ni^ion  ivhich  cngoys  a  superiority  in  navi- 
pration,  in  industry,  and  capital,  is  the  owner  of  all 
Colonies. .  Tbat  natiofi  has  no  peed  to  take  them  into 
possession,  but  only  l^  trade  with  them. 

3 1 .  The  stations  which '  ..England  has  chosen  on 
every  sen  render  her  mistress  of  all  Colonies,  and  lay 
all- other  nations  under  an  interdict  as  to  naval  power. 

32.  This  state  of  things  is  very  dangerous  to 
Europe. 

33.  All  the  navies  of  Europe,  together,  or  taken 
separately,  are  not  equal  to  that  of  England. 

34.  Eyrope  can  never  have  a  marine,  but  in  the 
hope  of  an  union  with  the  marine  of  the  Colonies, 
when  they  have  become  independent. 

S^.  All  the  fleets  of  the  Colonies  will  be  the  natural 
auxiliaries  of  those  of  Europe,  against  thkt  marine 
which  has  the  ascendancy  in  Europe,  to  whatever 
nation  it  may  belong. 

86.  The  powers  which  are  inferior  in  their  marine 
and  in  Colonies  ought  to  do  nothing  for  their  Colo- 
nies;  they  should  confine  themselves  to  maintaining  in 
them  such  a  force  as  is  necessary  for  the  good  order 


^         «j«.<wovtvrii9  are,  SlBVCrV  I 

40.  These  questions  cannot  b 
alobe,  nor  by  one  weak  in  Colonies, 
the  strong. 

41.  Exclusive  trade  ought  to  be  i 
lished  every  where  at  once. 

42.'  Slavery  ought  to  be  mainta 
every  where  at  the  same  time. 

43.  Independence  is  innate  in  tl 
separation  of  families  is,  in  human 
principle  of  their  independence. 

44.  The  question  of  the  indepen< 
lonies  is  not  a  question  of  the  poll 
natural,  order  of  things. 

45.  The  independence  of  the  Col 
more  than  the  declaration  that  they  8 

46.  The  difference  and  inequality 
first  principle  of  the  attachment  of 
parent  state. 

47.  Increase  of  population,  when  1 

Colony  and  i^inst  the  parent  state,  ji 

ciple  of  colonial  independence. 
4fl.  Th#»  »-»«/*-— --^-     *•    ' 
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50.  Cdoniei  that  are  badly  ^provided .  bi  hy,  &eir 
patent  stated  find^  iaiiheirivant^'  a  priiteipk  dF  indo- 
pendence* 

.*.  01.  .AU!  tBei&ulto.  which  i  the  piunentMati38<K>mia^^^ 
in  their  manner  of  governing  their  Coldnies^  <fi>nn  ab 
many  prinoiples  of  ind^ndepce.  •  i  ^  '^ 

52.  The  Colonies  of  Europe  have  arrived  ah  the 
qjltioh.of.thdr  separation  from  all  the  parent  statea. 

53.  The  changes  which  have  taken  plaoe  in -the 
DpnditioQ  of  the  colonial  powers  ^ofXnnopei  fctttki  a 
pciwerfbl  principle  of  independence  jfbr  th^  Gbloniesi  t 

SA.  The  interest  of  the  parent  states^  with  regard  to 
tbe^ColonieSi  changes  sonietinies^  and  passes' froarilhe 
t^clusive  system  to  that  of  hberty.  «J<'    - 

55.  Colonies  which  are  exclusive  and  iifiensivt  points^ 
'Vf^  thf)  bands  of  the  generality  of:  the  colonial  nations^ 
cannot  beloiig  to  the  power  which  enjoys  a  marilsme 
flipremaoys  without  doing  injoBy  tp  those  vesynaddns ; 
tfaey  pi^t  to  belong  to  the  wejdt,  or  to  land  powers^^f) 

56.  England  emancipates  every -Colony  which 'die 
catHiolkeep;  she  abandons  sovereignty  for  tbe.oom- 
aierce  which  emancipation  giveaiier..  'i  r 

57*  Colonies,  separated  from  the  parent  states  for  a 
^cinsiderabk  time,  may  be  more  successfiilly  attacked 
by  measures  of  policy  than  by  force. 

58.  Colonies  may  be  attacked  by  the  principles  of 
jitdependence,  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war. 

5Q.  The  enemies  of  the  Revolution  in  Europe  have 
bam  auxiliaries  to  the  Colonies  in  procunbg  their 
independence* 

60.  Colonies  with  slaves  comnience  ^ith  revolution, 
and  ^d  with  independence*  Colonies  without  sFaves 
eonfine  themselves  to  independence,  and  have  m^need 
cf  revolution. 

k8 


64.  Europe  has  a  right  to  inti 
'tween  Spain  and  America. 

65.  JSvery  European  Sovereign 
to  America,  becomes  an  America 
•to  Enrc^)e« 

66.  He  may  become  in  Americ 
whose  ally  he  was  in  Europe,  an 
whom  be  was  the  enemy* 

.  67*  The  separation  of  the  Colon: 
country  ought  to  be  prepared  befor 
^  68.  A  separation,  without  any  pi 
destroys  the  Colonists,  the  Colon 
states^  at  the  same  time. 

69.  The  form  of  government  is 
ference  in  the  system  of  separation 
to  it  alone. 

70.  Europe  can  no  longer  presen 
giving  up  those  she  has^  and  by  ( 
on  a  regular  plan* 

7 1  •  The  separation  of  the  Colon 

establishment^of  a  great  number  of 

72.  Those  states  are  m/^»« 
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75.  Tlicir  establislimcnt  would  be  a  means  of  tran- 
quillity to  Europe. 

7&  They  would  be  profitable  to  Europe  in  general^ 
to  each  powier  in  particular,  and  to  the  ancient  pos^ 
•mors. 

'  7f«  Thc»e  states  should  make  their  internal  arrange- 
ments on  regular  and  modem  plans. 

78.  Europe  ought  to  form  establishments  suitable 
to  the  principal  wants  of  the  Colonies. 

79*  She  ought  to  provide  for  the  increase  of  their 
population. 

80.  She  does .  not  lose  the  inhabitants  which  she 
^neft  uiem* 

81.  She  has  no  interest  in  any  populaticm  that  baa. 
^0t  European  tastes. 

82«  She  should  apply  herself^  in  her  colonial  dis-^ 
ooferies,  to  multiply  European  population  and  ^arq^ 
pcan  tastes. 

83.  The  trade  with  India^  burdensome  to  Europe, 
'vrfaich  is  inferior  in  products  and  industry,  is  carried 
on  by  means  of  the  precious  metals,  and  acts  as  a  drain 
Upon  the  silver  which  is  received  from  America. 

84.  Silver  never  returns  frohi  India. 

65.  The  right  of  sovereignty  in  India  may  sup- 
ply the  place  of  the  exportation  of  the  precious 
metals. 

i86.  The  nation  which  is  sovereign  in  India  h^  an 
advantage  over  the  nations  that  are  not. 
87.  She*  spares  European  capitf^^  in  proportion  as 
tbe  extends  her  sovereignty. 

88/ Europe  has  an  interest  in  supporting  the  sove- 
n^ty  of  that  nation  which  has  the  pre-eminence  in 
Eimpe. 


k 


B^iliM  MHirdrrigiity  «f  oiie'iaUMyJlitlnArlftafllrjr, 
8  more  useful  to  Europe  than  that  aifmaS^,'*  yriYl'M' 
^•901  TIM  JSora^tis- ldii^'bttn'^>iiii^^ 
ihtti*  <iOiiMminkiittdni>  <«vitlr  tlM  ilMirea  iof :Mfurh84  ci 

Ql.  England  will  no  longer  have  any  inteicalfidn» 
tatAngthbTSAspitii  iflhM^^iibin  tbftradvlftNMaB 
Snrope  and  India •bMb|Dei9^luriJ>-'''i  i»Ff;:>'>t  no  sttism 
'!<^/'Tte'|}flSfclid^BttttetfWil)  «iptM»fnmmAiWk 
M  they  become  giMktl  aAd  j^pultnnrj^^'nliBIV^tlMgf 

^^.  The  embarrassiments  of  the  colonial  ajyvibfatf^ 
(ifi^-ttnffftllitid  -iti  (fto'btlf^  «n^  Am  «byha<lJhgflBi: 
Surope  has  the  greatest  interest  to  hasteivUlMto  Mb 
iMl-Utfter«fiit!«riall  ititei«HUi  httitaM%/Ataii(Wili: 

94.  The  prolongation  ofthedisortMraftfAqierie&^V 
liAldes  r6yz\fy  to  a  coiApISte  atK^itioit  m  thatcdudttjF^ 
nd  Cutholicism  to  very  serious  inconveniencese       ^ 


9!! 


CHAR  X. 


Of\ixcluivot  Commercial  Cpmpames. 


i..'.ir^ 


VThEN  we  consider  the  ute  that  nK^dem  -nafidnt^ 
tave  made  of  exclasive  ComMierdirl  Cl>nnpaniet ;  'wlliia0 
\'k  'tontfemplate  that  use,  safttctiohed  by  the  eoiMnt^ 
f  nations  and  of  ages,  and*  Mitapdre  It  wifh-dM^ 
ifect  which  it  has  never  failed  t6  prodtice,  lidd  with 
he  expenses  which  it  has  drawn  equally  upon'  die 
nother  countries  and  the  Colonies,  we  shake  that  in* 
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mird  raqpect,  which  it  is  natural  to  feel  for  inB^tutions 
thtt  have  obtained  a  sanction,  imposing  on  account  of 
the  importance  pf  their,  founders  and  their  own  anti- 
quity- i. 

Per  mtfj^y  centui:ies,  Europe  h^s  known  commerce 

gnly:  through  the  age4cy  of  exclusive  Companies ;  and 
has  employed  this  method,  especially  towards  her  Co- 
Jpnies,  with  an  ob|tii;^cy  and  perseverance  that,  must 
IMtpQish  .us,  whether  we  look  at  jthose  who  suffer  the 
cdfacts  of  it,  ox  thos^  who  see  .them  without  under- 
atandiilg  them,  and  daily  resist  the  evidence  of  repeated 
fiK^ :  Hie  iqstituters  and  viptiins  of  exclusive  monopo- 
lw«»  t^at  js,.tiie  mother  countries  and  the  Colonies^ 
aie  equally  astonishing  in. this  respject;  the  latter  from 
Ibeir  putjence,  the  former  from  their  impervious  blind- 
Msa-  There  is  no  injury  done  to,  any  individual,  or 
t»  society  at  large,  when  an  exclusive  privilege  is 
ffUBLchsd  to  the  invention  of  any  particular  pirocess  of 
iadustry,  and  a  wi^y  remuneri^tive  law  gives  to  the 
inventor  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his  labour, 
by  granting  them  to  him  exclusively,  and  is  at  once 
the  security  9f  talent  and  the  spur  to  emulation,  by 
isndering  that  profitable  whidi  is  always  precious. 
nSbciety,  pn  he^  part,  performs  a  duty  of  justice  in 
protecting  a  pitqperty  thl^  has  an  equal  right  with  any 
.i^tm*  to  her  support.  So  far  every  thing  is  equitable. 
jyee  Companies,  that  are  only  the  means  of  uniting 
.jntellect  and  consolidating  capital,  are  very  advan- 
itlgeQUS.to  a^stSite,  and  therefore  worthy  of  its  protec- 
iipQ ;  they  can  and  ought  to  attain  a  much  grander 
«lid  more  extensive  result'  than  private  individuals. 
Their  efforts  are  upon  a  larger  and  firmer  foundation.- 
jlssociations  of  this  kind  are  an  advantage,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  which  is  not  troubled  by  any  incomvenience. 


mtitaa\f!ottitpMt\(B»i  ■wMoewtioiis  iit  wbkh  %rVU^  plit 
aMUtneJi  *tbe  rigk  oridHo^  -tbe  rint  of  th«>tiilkWk  tl{i 
finitely  more  numetroas,  that  to  tbeie  few  alone  bd|ii||^ 
such  oi;  M«H'btondfr of 'itid(ii{ti9»,'«ln)i  'oi*  (iMIt^lMjdag. 
of  cofiitiiekicilV  'tht(t;*'Witi^'  toiktett  >>j^  'tt^nHMl^ 
MtfnhjrW  tMi 'p^ce  tf:iieri«fai'ail9cfes^  iJaity'imM 
be  Wo  abroad/ atMl%iU  tttas '.eflfrieh 'tbMttyd«e«<iJf4>- 
dobble  foottbjpdly.  niii  li'lliiio%i1  iij  ini  n  iJ"iiltil<'tlM|| 
tb4t  H  devei-  Wotild  IkaVe^bcfM'ttrfiMtedjf  if  <it  'lifeil%ili 
b«ld'o;>ettlyi  ittMeaid'^JftM}|^hi^>  liMiM^toteMiNMft 
lMe«;"QttOn  "firbieh;  hk  i!m^'*&ti^ttfifli^-<tMMuttpSt^ 
theifeMlotta  jirlvilegM'  liM  beeii!fe«Ak(lMl{<fbli|i|MflJt 
ttMilettt;'''!*  tbeir  reid 'ttelttJ«;!tlieil''1lM«MU(^%Ui* 
^ilibg  attribifte.  The-  syvUtU  iMiidM''ti3r>i^t4«lMb 
Coropaniei  has  been;  Md  aHraVk  will  bi,  to  -1^  of  Ihl 
}>roducer  'at  a  low  prite,  and  to  tell  to  the  constittter  at 
a  high  one,  and  to  regulate  the  quantity,  not  acoording 
to  the  want^  but  according  to  tb^ir  o^rn  private  in*-- 
terest ;  they  are  less  attentive  to  tbe  proper'  supply  €f 
tbe  places  whicb  have  the  misfortune  to  be  subject  16 
them,  than  to  the  removal  of  those  who  wish  to  partake 
of  their  profits.  Competition  is  the'  only  object  of  ilMt 
anxiety.  The  dragon,  who  watched  the  garden  ef  tbe 
goldeii  apples,  is  their  emblemy  and  it  is  only  whMa 
their  vigilance  is  asleep,  any  body  am  hope  to  enter* 
Tbe  advantages  of  exclusive  commerce  have  bee»«l* 
ways  held  out  as  the  palliation  of  the  odious  part  of 
it;  but  the  answer  to  these  assertions  fs  to-be  fiMmd 
HfEjcdfinecting  the  words(  exclusion  and  adoantOge.''^ 
'Who  csin  entettain  the  idea  of  a  nation,  excluded  fee 
'its  own^^  iadvantage.  We  must  speak  clearly,  and 
openly  declare  that  the  word,  mondpottfj  ought  to  be 
banished  from  the  language  of  every  civilized  peojpk^ 
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nd  exiled  to  Constantinople,  and  other  places  equally 
mlightened* 

Exclusion  establishes  a  state  of  war  between  the 
lolder  of  the  monopoly  and  those  who  are  subjected 
D  it ;  the  former  labour  to  increase  their  profits ;  the 
atter  to  free'  themselves  firom  the  monopoly.  They 
know  too'  well  that  the  high  price  of  the  commodity  is 
owing  to  the  want  of  competition,  to  the  barrier  that 
monopoly  raises  against  all  other  traders.'  They  know 
this,  and  to  some  efiect ;  for  all  their  endeavours  are  to 
hcvpe  from  the  yoke.  It  is  a  continual  source  o£ 
WdA,  and  consequently  of  immorality. 

''Monopoly  places  that  part  of  the  nation  wbioh 'is 
esiduded  from  the  benefiu  of  it  in  a  state  of  hati^ed 
ttid  jealoQsy  to  those  who  are  the  holders  of  it.  Tlie 
fcrmer  look,  with  reason,  upon  the  latter  as  robbers^  as 
an  obstacle  to  their  participation  in  advantages  to 
which  they  have  an  equal  right.  In  every  country, 
nonopolies  have  been  constantly  opposed  by  the  most 
judicious  and  most  numerous  part  of  the  nation,  espe* 
cially  by  the  merchants,  who,  being  generally  better 
ic^uainted  with  the  object  of  the  monopoly  than  the 
fery  persons  who  enjoy  it,  would  know  how  to  take 
more  proper  means  to  accomplish  that  object.  For 
diis  we  can  appeal  to  history,  that  in  every  page  aflbrds 
evidence  of  the  violence  of  the  opposition  made  by 
nations  to  the  encroachments  of  any  of  the  members 
vpon  the  society,  of  which  they  form  a  part ;  and  this 
opposition  weighs  as  heavy  in  the  scale  of  resuM>n  as 
the  practice  of  governments  enslaved  by  custom,  or 
blinded  by  that  darkness  which  has  so  long  covered 
the  principles  of  commerces—principles  which,  it  must 
be  said,  are  but  just  emerging  from  infancy  in  every 
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country^  m  wiUi  be  proyed  ia  tha.^QMinA  tif,,^ 

,  Jt  is  t9  fee  rentarkea^^th^t  lipg^d,  tj|^.JS9l|i7 
firberathe  ekmehts  o£  opivipaerpQ  ^yebeeii  j^^f  jflpif 
tt«s  earli^t^  has  made  a :  i^pre  oWiiu^Ci  j;(«jf^^ 
the  establiihment  ofje^lufiye  mopopplif^  F!9^^!B^ 
in  that  part  w.hpr*  they;  w .  inoftj  ewsiiij^^^^  4|^ 
trade  to  India-  Thi*  pfiopte^^l^q  s^npi  b<m^|rjfj^|9 
instinct  for  commerop,  se^  also>9>.mtlj}^,J)^ 
tpwfrds  ite  natural  en^iny,.»onopoIy.  ^,  .  !>rTii  ,*w 
^  We  racqllect  ^all  that  hqipen^d  on.tibis . aofc^ 
the  commenoement  of  th^  Ifif t  cpnti^y.  bi^  pi^j^ 
tbeiparUafpenty  in  the  pame  of  ij^e^ni^ic^ 
f»us4 :  against  mooopoUes^  whicb  l;eipgjv,  T^^ftifffr 
tected  by  the.court,  could  find  np  other  jt^jqfiijp 
against  the  attacks  of  their  competitors,  than;  ^tff^^ 
admitting  them  to  a  participation.  .  The  same  w<M)j|l 
have  happened  in  France,  if  commerce  had  possqi^ 
legitimate  and  acknowledged  organs  for  asserting,^ 
claims ;  the  joy  that  has  been  shown  by  the  comi^fgr- 
cial  towns  upon  the  iall  of  each  exclusive  Company  jb 
,^-  sufficient  evidence  of  their  sentiments.  Vefy  dif- 
ferent would  have  been  the  case,  if  governnient  bad. 
consulted  the  subjects  with  respect  to  monopolies,;  jf 
it  had  interrc^ted  them  upon  the  nature  and  extent  i^ 
their  wants,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  pfo* 
yided  for  by  the  monopolists ;  in  a  word,  if  government 
had  been  willing  to  open  its  eyes  to  the  effecta  whidi 
have  uniformly  resulted  from  monopolies :  it  wou')4 
have  been  convinced,  by  the  experience  of  every  conn- 
try,  that  nionopolies  were  at  once  the  scourge  both  pf 
the  mother  country  and  the  Colonies, 

Of  the  mother  country,  by  only  affording  to  the 
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consumcre  {Hrodiioe  of  the  worst  quality^  and  in  the 
Binallest  qpiantity ;  a  species  of  parsimony  that  has 
reduced  the  exports  of  the  mother  oountiy  to  a  very 
bw  articles*- 

•  Of  the  Colonies^  in  restraining  their  exertions  by  the 
(leiiary  in  which  they  are  kept  by  the  monopoly  thos 
txercised  over  tbem.  For  how  could'  Colonies  prosper 
that  had  only  the  worst  and  dearest  articles  of  com* 
faierce  ojfered  to  them  ?  Has  not  exclusion  been  dM 
greatest  enemy  to  the  developeroent  of  their  powers  r 
aiid'ha^  not  Europe  and  her  Colonies  been,  at  the 
mn^  time, 'deprived  of  the  posperity  they  ought  to 
Uave  derived  from-  each  other  by  this  prolonged  course 
efcxtoltion  ?  •  Can  the  mitliofis  and  the  possessions 
Be  numb^tedi  that  have  been  taken  from  them  by  the 
Abftaoles  opposed  to  their  prosperity  ?  Facts,  in  such 
dbufidaiice,  come  so  much  to  the  support  of  our 
rtions/and  so  well  justify  the  severity  which  we 
have  expressed  against  exclusive  Companies,  that  we 
shall  hot  hesitate  in  ofiering  a  concise  account  of  these 
iksfab3rer8  of  commerce  and  the  Colonies. 
.;The  history  of  the  Colonies  presents  fifty-eigbt 
Companies  with  exclusivei  pnvil^es ;  we  have  foU 
bwed  their  oobrse  to  the  end,  and  noticed  their  eflects. 
Of  this  numberforty-six  have  suiFered  a  complete  ruin  i 
dgbt  have  been  suppressed,  or  have  voluntarily  dis^ 
solved  th^sdves-;  four  only  have  escaped  the  same 
iate,  and  have  prospered.  So  the  chances  against  the 
suocess  of  Companies  have  been  constantly  as  four  to 


•  "ifioHand  has  reckoned  ten  Companies ;  they  have  all 
perished,  except  that' to  India ;  the  real  state  of  which; 
however,  is  still  a  problem,  the  solution  of  whicbis 
by  the  number  of  interests  being  much  too 
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great  for  us  to  pronounce  definitively  upon  its  fale; 
though,  perhaps,  the  very  veil  with  which  it  covers  it> 
condition  indicates,  or  at  least  affords  a  fair  presump 
tion  of  its  destiny.  Of  five  Companies  that  subsisted 
in  England,  four  have  been  ruined,  and  there  is  now 
remaining  only  that  to  India,  the  incredihle  success  of 
which  lias  been  occasioned  by  purtlcular  causes  :  the 
first  India  Company,  however,  suffered  the  common 
fete.  The  Guinea  Company  is  a  free  association,  anit 
reckons  among  its  members  the  richest  merchants  of 
the  most  opulent  cities ;  so  that  it  is  rather  part  of  the 
commercial  body  than  a  Company  properly  so  called 

France  is  of  all  countries  the  one  that  has  most  mul- 
tiplied experiments  of  this  sort ;  for  it  has  had  twent)'- 
one  exclusive  Companies  ;  and,  accordingly,  has  suf- 
fered more  from  them  than  any  other  country  ;  and  yet 
in  this  number  we  only  reckon  one  of  the  India  Com* 
panics  that  have  been  re-established  many  times  with' 
out  ever  experiencing  better  success ;  we  must  add  that 
the  length  of  their  charter  made  them  resemble  an 
alienation  of  lands  more  than  a  grant  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  commerce.  France  has  tormented  Canada, 
Louisiana,  and  St.  Domingo,  with  her  exclusive 
companies;  they  have  all  been  equally  useless  or 
injurious;  however,  if  they  had'  been  only  useless, 
it  would  have  been  much  better  for  themselves,  and 
for  the  Colonies ;  but  they  have  never  failed  being 
destructive  to  both. 

Spain,  that  has  spent  three  centuries  in  altering  and 
varying  the  administration  of  her  Colonies,  and  that 
has  managed  them  with  the  bliadness  of  insuft)^; 
reckons  up  eleven  monopolies,  of  all  of  which  the  OH 
lamitous  results  are  well  known.  Of  this  natnWr]! 
four  h«ve  ruined  the  Companies  who  held  (heiD  ;  twti 
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ave  been  models  of  extortion  and  rapine  to  the  un^ 
lappy  Colonies,  which  they  have  ruined  in  their  turn ; 
hree  have  not  been  able  to  await  the  expiration  of 
beir  charters,  which  had  become  as  burthensbme  to 
hemselves  as  to  the  Colonies.  There  is  now  but  one 
emaining,  that  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  fate  of 
rhlch  is  uncertain ;  for  as  it  is  now  about  to  be  re* 
stiblished,  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  upon  its 
lettiny;  It  will  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which 
be  great  dispute  is  settled,  that  is  now  depending 
letween  America  and  Spain,  for  the  Company  will 
Ind  itself  involved  in  it,  as  the  Philippine  Islands 
hemselves  will  be,  without  having  foreseen  it,  and 
vithout  the  power  of  hindering  it. 

Denmark,  with  Colonies  very  limited  in  extent  and 
n  produce,  has  had  no  less  than  four  Companies, 
vfaich  the  usual  wisdom  of  its  government  has  not 
Men  able  to  preserve  from  a  calamitous  end. 

Two  have  been  dissolved;  the  third  rjuined;  and 
lie  fourth  prospers  by  the  advantage  of  its  situation  in 
[ndta;  an  advantage,  which,  from  another  cause,  is 
nearly  at  an  end,  for  reasons  which  we  shall  show 
befeafter. 

The  two  companies  of  Embden  have  experienced 
int  same  fatality :  dissolved  or  ruined,  they  only  ex« 
ist  in  recollection. 

Those  of  Ostend  have  suffered  a  similar  fate. 

Portugal  had  the  wisdom  to  exclude  Companies  from 
those  immense  Colonies  which  it  long  possessed  with 
10  much  profit  and  glory.  The  want  of  them  was  no 
DM>re  felt  than  the  want  of  those  boasted  advantages 
irhich  have  been  the  cause  of  their  adoption  by  so 
many  nations;  and,  though  Portugal  gradually  lost 
lU  her  settlements,  it  was  not  for  the  want  of  Com* 
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puieSf.  httt  fiNTiithia  .wtnt.  of  -.ooianifgi^' wiakmk»  ^ 
populrtma*  lUfiwly/itt  peictiw 
beeiiJiiKNn?  like  thiut  of;ot)beriiiatioM(t  bii^dbfik«qip|^ 
atmordinaiy  MoonsisteDcy,  'it:  hah  blagtip-1fa«:|iiH4|^ 
lit  tbetirery  time  the>^  hate : left  it; liffi);  gl»-rtyi|||r. 
SKmo^liin  wto  ev«ny  wbm^l^^  tgnii^pHft 

th^  <were  nebrly^evay^ybere  abandomed^  wiidtaj^ 
17569  jfombal^  wbp  wb». their  ministerv^ 
per  to  intradiioe.thein.intDjPoitQgfd9  vibsn  lor;t^i 
timiB)  ^le.  i^uaUe  Goloigr-'of  the  'finah:;nm 
under . aq.ieiUtlustve'  mcMAopdy ;  hot  it  jhajipal|>7|J^ 
leaaedjotjbei;  iibuftea  lefr-proaperitjir  siiffioatntiiWjql^ 
teract  in.  part  thf)  iaischief  caii8e4^by[tliiftJih^|l^; 
ianovation.  1 .  '  . : ;/  .»a  jYii  iiso^^ 

When  the  United  States  of  AinckiQa  UekMigid^ 
Engkndj  ihey  abo  had  two  excluaivfe  .Goihpifiyp^ 
which  they  have  since  got  rid  of.  We  aee  tfaatt  Aiali^ 
rica,  being  free^  has  not. submitted  to  such  aiktom|^ 
that  there  everything  is  free  in  fact  as  well  :aa'Ao* 
minally,  and  that  in  the  ideas  of  an  American^  lilkril|f 
and  monopoly  are  no  more  consistent  witt^  1  itel 
other  than  independence  and  slavery.  ,  .^a 

Thus,  there  is  a  series  of  facts,  and,  we  may  mf^ 
of  experiments  which  have  been  tried,  suflicienC '  la 
determine  this  question  for  ever.  There  is  np  gettM(| 
rid  of  evidence  so  clear  as  that  which  results  fr^m  tilt 
facts  we  have  just  exposed*  Let  them  argue  asilpog 
as  they  please  upon  the  consent  and  general  pracfi^ 
of  all  nations,  the  assent  of  facts  is  still  more  tttronui 
it  speaks  louder,  and  is  susceptible  of  but  onejfiijtev* 
pretation,  without  any  extenuation,  and:  withOut-My 
mistake.  In  ethics,  universal  assent  is  certain^JfriW 
some  respects  an  irresistible  argument ;  but  in  politic 
and  especially  in  commerce,  it  yields  to  faots^  wbiA 
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■ve  far  more  weight :  and  they  acquire  a  new  force 
om  the  consideration  of  the  advantages  that  the  li* 
Brty  of  commerce  has  always  produced.  If  it  is  true, 
lat  liberty,  substituted  for  monopoly,  would  imme- 
istely  become  every  where  a  source  of  prosperity ;  if 
:  is  true  that  all  that  perished  or  languished  under 
Bclasive  commerce  would  have  flourished  in  a  free 
idie,  it  will  be  clearly  demonstrated  that  of  all  ad-» 
Roistrations  monopoly  is  the  worst  as  well  as  the 
lost  odious.  This  comparison,  and  so  to  say,  this  coun« 
ir  proof,  renders  unnecessary  any  thing  further  on  the 
Mstion;  and  with  it  we  will  finish  the  subject  of 
lonopolies.  For  it  has  been  proved  by  a  series  of 
Kts  equally  incontestable,  since  they  have  passed  in 
lie  sight  of  the  whole  world,  that  we  may  every 
rhere  date  the  prosperity  of  the  Colonies,  and  their 
ise  from  penury  and  weakness  into  opulence  and 
lower,  from  the  time  that  free  trade  was  substituted 
or  monopoly.  To  avoid  too  long  an  enumeration,  it 
rill  be  suflScient  to  quote  Saint  Domingo,  and  the 
ipanish  Colonies ;  two  examples  upon  a  grand  scale. 
Until  the  year  1722,  Saint  Domingo  was  given  up 
D  three  exclusive  Companies,  which  produced  the 
ame  disastrous  effects  there  as  they  have  done  every 
rbere  else.  The  Colony  was  in  want  of  every  thing; 
carcely  sent  back  any  thing  to  the  mother  country; 
ad  still  remained  almost  unknown  in  the  markets  of 
Europe ;  but  freedom  of  trade  at  length  shone  upon 
bis  land,  which  waited  only  for  that  to  raise  herself 
D  dignity;  immediately  the  face  of  every  thing  is 
iianged,  and  life  and  animation  pervades  the  whole. 
Sarope  learns  at  once  the  existence  and  fertility  of  a 
ountry  which  fills  every  market  with  its  produce,  -in 
[oantity  inexhaustible,  and  in  quality  beyond  codn 
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mriiDB -•uperior  to  that  of  the  other  Colon  Jdii^jl 
fiiMf 'tbk  'sagars  of  Saint  Domingo  soon  had  tfas'^h 
CeKnoa  ib  tfaoie  maritets  of  which  England -bad  en- 
ja)wd.,tlte  exclusive  supply.  The  case  has  bc«n  Cbe 
HflW.intfa  «n  the  other  Colonies  r  tlicir  history  uuy 
^toht  in'itiveiy  few  words:  crushed  under  mooO' 
polie%  ibut  pr09perDUB  and  flourishing  under  an  open 
ttMU* . 'Could  it  htivebeen  believed,  that  ignorance 
'  of  thft.ptiaotides  of  eenamerce,  the  neglt-ct  of  govern- 
■aMts^clwards  their  CoboieB,  and  the  avarice  of  spe- 
cakpont  could  twye  so-combined  as  to  produce  w 
'«d4->a>'dtspQ»iti(iD  of  thiligtl  SB  the  grant  to  an  indi- 
tidMl:  flf  #  ^otio^ly  pvo*  sn!  imiqense  Colony,  of 
Miibb  Ifae  fertility  and  very  existence  is  at  statce,  aod 
KvUcb  /w.that  account  demandp  the  most  pateroal 
ciwej  '  iThia  is,  however,  what  we  have  Been,  andthii 
(Kt.  of  madness  belongs  to  the  eighteenth  centurjr, 
though  suitable  only  to  the  darkness  of  the  teolb. 
YcB,  we  have  seen  in  the  last  century  a  private  indi* 
viidual  have  the  impudence  to  solicit  for  himself  «l<Xif, 
(be  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  trade  to  Looiiiiiintril 
tract  of  many  hundred  leagues;'  vre  have  seen'tb^gih 
vernfuent  have  so  little  regard  for  itself  and  foti^ 
Colony  as  to  grant  i^  to  him.  A  complete  nUaditi 
beet)  the  reward  of  his  impudent  temerity^  st-jwllK 
and  exaniiple  required  ;  but  that  tlie  Colony  thduld-l* 
the  victim  of  it,  as  well  as  the  mother  country  ftoni 
having  received  nothing  from  bee  Colony  thus  .roA- 
dered  barren,  is  truly  deplorable,  and  worUiy  the  1t^ 
madversion  of  every  age. 

Until  the  year  1778»  the  Spanish  Colonies'  j*KI« 
under  the  yoke  of  a  monopoly  still  more  caprinotfl) 
utd  more  complicated  than  any  which  haw  emrrflkr 
isted;  for  it  was  not  only  personal,  butaliK)  loDel|,w 
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it  confioiad  cooamerce  and  intercourse  to  certain  plaqes, 
•ad  ocrtain  persons. .  Thus,  not  cotitent  withlhaFing 
occlided  from  the  trade  to  America^  one  part  iof  her 
MbfectSy^  as  well  as  strangers  settled  in  S^in,  and. 
Wffiorting  the  languor  of  the  Spanish  commeroe  by 
their  activity ;  not  content  with  having  limited  the 
miniber  of  trading  vessels,  with  having  regulated  their 
cargo,  and  time  of  setting  sail,  and  finally,  with  hav- 
ing interfered  in  every  transaction  between  the  niother 
coantiy  and  her  Colonies  in  a  way  that  nothing  could 
make  its  escape  and  suit  its  own  convenience,  go- 
vernment had  wished  to  fix  the  places  which  should 
take  any  part  in  this  trade ;  and  as  if  it  had  feared 
that  commerce  should  make  too  great  a  progress,  or 
that  the  Colonies  should  be  too  well  supplied,  it  had 
conceived  the  precious  idea  of  confining  to  one  port 
the  right  of  trading  to  the  Spanish  Colonies,  and  re- 
oeiving  the  returns.  Seville  was  at  first  this  fortunate 
OMrt ;  bat.  the  harbour  getting  choked  up,  it  was 
moved  to  Cadiz,  which,  in  fact,  is  a  much  better 
situation.  The  rest  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  though 
eocircled  with  ports  inviting  commerce,  could  not  take 
any  part  in  its  operations ;  so  that  Spain  imported 
Marcely  any  thing  from  her  Colonies,  and  sent  out  to 
them  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  her  own  produce  ; 
how  could  it  have  been  otherwise,  when  to  one  man 
ak>iie  was  reserved  the  supply  of  these  immense  Co* 
kmiea,  which  would  not  have  been  overstocked  if  they 
had  been  supplied  through  a  thousand  channels  ?  She 
had  the  heart  to  continue  this  plan,  as  lucrative  as  it 
bright,  for  three  hundred  years ;  and  neither  the 
of  experience,  her  own  poverty,  or  the  ex- 
pie  of  other  nations,  who  by  degrees  had  left  off 
Aie  use  of  Companies  and  monopolies,  had  been  able. 
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to  permade  lMi>  totdinqiitth  this  nrinoiii 
tliey8Aril7789  wlieii  afc  length  frwdomxif  ttMs 
IpshtBd  to  all  the  ports  of  the  Penintuhiv  «rapi>fltaM 
potaom  4lpdagh  still  kmder  sueh  restrietioM  esstowM 
a  gmdge,  or  at  least  regret  of  the  diaage.  It  sn»||st 
hHig  befinre  the  eflbcts  appeared,  as  can  be  jod^pdJos 
the  following  table : ^  .  Juiic 


.    .  vrapis 

In  1778  the  ei;ports  from  Spain  to    .       .  .,^^,, 

America  amounted  to  .•••.•••••  •    l^jxk^fft^. 

Returns  to  Spain  • .../....     18|OpoypO|^^ 

pulies .........•..•,.     ^lOQf^ 

.  tn  4778,  ten  years  after  this  epoch, 

.the  exports  from  Spain  to  America  7  . 

flfmountedto 76,ObQi^ 

if^e  returns  to  Spain 20i,OQ6j^, 

Duties 15,(XX),O0Q 

The  returns  exceeding  the  exports  by  125,OOO^0Q0 

So  that  after  ten  years,  not  of  real  freedom,  but.onlf 
of^  its  shadow,  in  spite  of  the  shackles  still  subsisting 
and  the  natural  slowness  of  the  Spaniards,  this  isK 
mense  improvement  took  place.  And  it  would  haie 
been  still  greater,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  wars  in 
which  Spain  has  been  latterly  involved ;  .and  woulA 
have  happened  long  since,  if  Spain  had  begun  wbefD 
she  has  ended.  Of  what  resources  has  she  not  de- 
prived herself?  Of  what,  riches  has  she  not  deprived 
the  whole  world,  a  necessary  co-partner  in  that  pro^ 
duce  which  has  remained  so  long  buried  by  a  blind 
attachment  to  customs  for  which  no  reasonable  motiM' 
can  be  founds  and  which,  originating  in  error,  haw 
been  brought  forth  in  calamity  r  Reason  falls  'befbra 
the  prolongation  of  this  injurious  delirium,  which,  oa 
^M^pount  of  the  injury  that  it  has  done,  calls  instant^ 
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lor  cpnmiitiitioQj  and  its  natural  conaequedcSe,  Dafimn  ; 
fer  we  cannot  suppose  that  men  with  their  eyes  c^peAed 
fa  their  interests  would  voluntarily  persist  in  a  couMe 
which  hurts  them,  and  tliat  they  would  not  endeavour 
to  free  themselves  as  soon  as  possible  from  a  situation 
which  a  most  fatal  experience  has  shown  to  be  dia- 
metrically contrary  to  those  very  interests. 

We  have,  without  doubt,  sufficiently  proved  our 
assertion,  that  a  change  from  monopoly  to  freedom  of 
commerce  has  always  been  the  means  of  prosperity : 
so  that  we  could  not  add  to  the  two  examples  which 
we  have  just  stated,  witliout  running  the  risk  of  weak^ 
eoing  their  force. 

In  vain  have  we  sought,  in  vaiu'  must  we  seek,  the 
motive  for  the  favour  which  Companies  and  mo^ 
iM^Iies  have  enjoyed ;  not  a  single  plausible  reason 
suggests  itself.  Could  it  be  the  riches  of  these  asacH^ 
ciations  r  But  if  the  commerce  which  they  engaged 
in  was  in  itself  lucrative,  could  they  think  that  speoil* 
lafeora  and  capital  would  ever  be  wanting  ?  Has  iany 
branch  of  commerce  been  deserted^  or  rejected  ?  If 
any  parts  of  the  trade  are  beyond  the  means  of  any 
partieuiar  individuals,  would  they  not  understand  how 
to  unite  and  form  themselves  into  voluntary  .asso- 
ciations, as  well  as  they  understand  how  to  form  them* 
selves  into  exclusive  Companies  ?  For  any  thing  that 
can  be  gained,  this  is,  sufficient;  the  genius  of  com- 
merce will  do  the  rest.  Is  it  wisdom  that  has  been 
looked  for  from  these  Companies  ?  But  the  answer  of 
Labourdonnaye  applies  to  every  Company  as  well  as 
to  that  of  India;  when  this  company.  Comparing 
with  sorrow  the  respective  condition  of  each  of  their 
aflbirsi  reproached  him  on  account  of  it »  '^  I  have 
thanked  your  afiairs  according  to  your  instructiont,** 

L  2 
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answered  this  great  man,  '*  my  own  according  to  r 
judgment."     This   speecli  says  every  thing ;   it   coi 
tains   the  history   of  all    these  so  much  boosted  ifll 
stitutions. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  the  whole  Company,  that  is,  thft 
aggregate  number  of  persons  concerned  in  it,  who 
have  the  management  of  the  affiiirs,  but  only  a  certain 
number  of  directors  ehoaen  by  them,  almost  always 
by  those  means  which  constantly  prevail  in  every 
association.  The  subaltern  agents  never  act  with  the 
same  zeal  and  economy  as  those  of  private  persons, 
becanse  they  are  less  watched,  and  are  leas  under  the 
direction  of  those  whose  affairs  they  manage,  and 
always  partake  a  little  of  those  ideas  of  dissipation  and 
luxury  which  are  generally  attached  to  great  institu- 
tions. They  too  often  derive  their  taste  and  inclini- 
tion  for  them  from  these  Companies  themselves,  which 
are,  almost  every  where,  ostentatious  in  their  eats' 
btisb(ne»ts,  as  if  their  outward  splendour  was  the  pntt 
otf  die  itiWard  condition  of  their  afiairs,  and  ar  tiHMI||h 
txteroal  brilliancy  was  a  solid  foundation  in'  comMMH 
oial  Dtattera ;  appearances  may  serre  for  some  tiwe.ta 
make  dupes,  but  ere  long  every  thing' is  dtBOMMMt 
and  all  hWa  to  pieces.  The  expenses,  moreoref,  of 
estaUisiiaientB  and  management  absorb  part  of  thdir 
funds  and  produce  ;  so  that  almost  every  Compaajr^Mt 
its  dissolution,  only  leaves  its  moveables,  and  the  im-* 
▼entory  of  its  etfectS'  contains  no  other  property  than 
#nt,  which,  among  the  English  shepherds,  has  beaJ 
die  origin  of  a  proverb  vrell  known  in  England.  >-J 
If  Companies  could  be  tolerated  under  any  oimitiiB^ 
stances,  it  could  be  only  for  that  kind  of  cotnmflt<a^ 
the  seat  of  which  it  placed  in  countries  very  diaiaiit 
from  Europe,  and  separated'  from  it  by  a:grait'<iifr 
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ferenot  Jn  numnerii  language^  and  customs^  \vbiob> 
bming  no  aflSDity  to  Europe,  require  a  particular 
knovrledge  ia  the  trading  agents  for  forming  conneCf 
tions  with  the  natives^  of  the  country,  and  for  the 
choice  and  sortment  of  merchandisej  both  in  buying 
and  selling.  This  trade  being  very  expensive,  owing 
to  the  distance  delaying  the  returns,  and  to  the  value 
ef  the  cargoes  being  great,  as  no  others  woQid  pay  £>r 
their  carriage,  requires  an  advance  of  capital  which 
private  individuals  are  not  able  to  make,  and  therefore 
militates  in  favour  of  Companies.  This,  without 
doobt,  is  the  most  plausible  reason  which  can  be 
urged  for  them,  but  yet  these  motives  are  far  fi*om 
being  sufficient ;  tor  private  persons,  united  tog^ether 
voluntarily,  and  without  any  exclusive  privil^es,  would 
have  equal  success,  and  results  exactly  the  same. .  On 
the  first  discovery  of  India,  when  this  country  and  its 
manners  were  entirely  new  to  Europe,  there  was  a 
neoessity  for  associations,  whose  exertions  and  risks 
should  be  indemnified  by  a  monopoly ;  but  now  that 
asige  aild  acquaintance  with  the  country  have  rendered 
otfiuniliar  with  this  commerce,  acquainted  with  all  its 
prticulars,  the  necessity  for  monopolies  has  ceased  on 
the  progress  of  that  knowledge,  the  want  of  which  had 
Midered  it  expedient  to  establish  them ;  and  there 
eaniiot  be  the  slightest  reason  for  retaining  them  now, 
wbeD  the  substitute  ofiers  itself  on  every  side*  In 
fttn  do  they  insist  upon  the  example  of  England,  and 
the  prosperity  of  her  India  Company;  it  depends  en- 
tifely  upon  other  causes  than  the  monc^ly. 
•  The  principal  are ;  first,  the  national  superiority  At 
sea,  which  protects  the  navigation  of  the  Company, 
ind  senders  it  secure  from  those  accidents  to  which 
the  navigation  of  other  Companies  would  be  exposed. 
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Qvery  we  see  the  principles  of  cominefce  wtndering  or 
lost  in  the  hands  of  individuals.    Interest  and  neeefr- 
dty  are  two  faithful  trustees,  that  always  go  together, 
md  are  &r  better  than  those  of  exclusive  commerce. 
To  speak  the  truth,  the  English  India  Company  is  not 
m  simple  trading  Company ;  it  is  one  of  the  arms  that 
jUie  potency  of  England  stretches  over  Asia ;  it  is  oo^ 
aorereign  with  England  itself,  and  a  part  of  the  very" 
power  which  protects  it.    The  Company,  in  this  kind 
<if  lial&sovereignty  which  it  exercises  over  vast  tracts 
frf"  land,  and  many  millions  of  men,  presents  an  ex- 
ample unique  in  the  annals  of  the  worlds  and  a  phe* 
aamenon  which  cannot  be  too  much  wondered  at :  if 
England  was  to.  take  the  place  of  the  Company^  she 
would  only  take  back  that  which  she  has  granted,  and 
liy,tbia  Irecall  of  her  power  to  herself,  she  would  render 
^t :  single  which  is  now  double ;  and  would  go  on  as 
well  in  this  new  method,  as  she  does  in  that  which  she 
now  pursues. 

Ibe. French  India  Company^  instead  of  giving  as- 
MiAnce  to  this  kind  of  administration,  has  on  the  con^ 
trary  been  an  obstruction  to  it;  for  without  taking  no* 
tice  of  the  unfortunate  end  it  has  twice  had,  we  may 
very '  frirly  call  to  mind  the  opposition  it  has  always 
met  with  in  the  nation^  the  immense  expense  it  has 
oecasioned,  and  the  inextricable  embarrassmonts  in 
which  it  has  never  ceased  to  involve  the  ministry.  It 
was  as  domineering  at  Versailles  as  at  Pondicherry,  to- 
wards the  government  of  France  as  towards  her  tribu- 
taries, and  as  jealous  of  the  ports  of  France  as  of  those 
cf  England.  In  some  respects,  the  English  Company 
is  the  same:  that  also  is  a  thorn  to  the  government. 
Thus  Burke,  in  his  eloquent  and  judicious  Letters 
tipon  the  French  Revolution,  has  not  failed  to  remark 
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1I19  ipoglift. witih;.wliidi  ithis  '<fBit  oprpontioavfnpeMtt 
«pnir  flm  gomniiDeDt;  and  upcmi  tMtiBliatil&tidiii4^ 

16'tewi.Mdltiie  decfWft  whidi  ligfebeti  eitoM 
irami  tbe  goveraibait  y  the  Symob  IitdU  Ohiifu^ 
ttiluMr&ibMii  Tc^Dtoirily  gouited  lb'it^>fiatml^in» 
«Kue  coUeciioiH  mth  whieH  m  brad,  'the^/vMkt ;  oMi!, 
%»iNi8Uief^  could  not  fa^lp  being  oiBifiiaedt  k  rnm-nrnm^ 
bnrAdidnk^s  noif  U'it  was  ihen  itin^iicabte.-ro'fihfr 
itotnatUMrt  imold  not  have  ckpirieMod  anjr  of'^lflkii 
evilt^:  if  tbIsrbrpMli  <tf^  eommcnce,  libeinmrjh^diiijf 
faad|  betefcaModron  byprimte  pereona;  it;iMNildiMr 
1>ee*:  iM  ^ginail  a  ^ner  in  tni^lKty,  aalbdifNriPfV 
adtf  wradd  haite  have>baeri  a  gainer  in  (GbrtMfti<tH|fli|Jril£ 
cority,  and  in  riches.  *  *  v!no  hinoir 

Thni  the  argument  for  monopolies,  drawn  liM^^i 
trade  to  India,  the  last  resource  of  this  system,  vt4Ut 
from  being  beymd  a  doubt.  It  is  even  probable^  JAiat 
if  seriously  examined,  it  would  turn  to  their  eoqdmw 
nation ; '.  and  consequently  there  now  remain^  iii(€iiiig 
which  can  be  urged  in  favour  of  this  syttemi'-wMdii 
universal  piaotice  has  caused  to  be  abandoned, '^nfUll 
nne  manner  that  universal  practice  caused  it '  to  til 
adopted*  Let  its  hope  that  the  sad  recoiieu^iyit 
has  left  in  the  memery  of  men  will  prevent  thaw  fkm 


ever  reviving  it. 
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CHAP.  XL 


the  €f elusive  Trade  of  Mother  Countries  with 

their  Colonies, 


rERY  mother  country  has  monopolized  the  tnAt 
I  her  Colonies.  To  be  the  only  people  who  tell  t* 
»  or  buy  of  them,  the  only  people  who  suj^ly  them, 
the  only  sellers  of  their  produce,  faas  been  the  sys* 
conceived  by  Europe^  and  followed  by  eyeiy 
her  country  to  secure  to  herself  the  advantsges  of 
possession  of  her  Colonies, 
his  idea  escaped  the  ancients,  among  whom  we 
nr  saw  lyre  or  Athens  compel  Carthage,  Boetica, 
urate,  or  the  coasts  of  Magna  Grecia,  or  of  Asia 
lor,  to  clothe  themselves  only  with  their  maoufiMV 
s,  and  to  send  their  produce  only  to  their  ware<> 
ies»  An  ancient  colony  was  left  to  follow  the  bent 
bs  interest,  and  we  have  not  seen  that  die  mother 
itiries  and  Colonies  lost  any  thing  by  so  doing, 
hny  does  not  show  that  the  freedom  of  trade  en* 
d  by  Carthage  and  Marseilles  impoverished  Phce* 
%  or  Greece ;  on-  the  contraiy,  it  shows  that  they 
3  fiivourable  to  the  prosperity  which  this  freedom 
"ade  produced  in  their  Colonies.  We  can  tbcp  op** 
s  the  authority  of  ancient  exan^[des '  to  the  exaiii«- 
of  the  modems;  and  if  the  question  is  to  be  dedded 
aathoritpes^  that  of  people  jo  much  eniigfatned^ 
lid  weigh  quite  at  heavy  as  that  of  people  igaoiaiit 
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'  commerce  and  its  principles ;  for  such  were  the  E»- 1 
jpcEDs  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  and  settlement  </l 
eir  Colonics.     Descendants  of  the  barharians,  who  I 
years  raVaged  Europe,  governed  by  the  laws  irf  ' 
se  rovers,  who  were  acquamtcd  with  nothing  but 
i  and  ]  llage,  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  Uvedin  the 
id  '  e  of  the  principles  of  society 

4  imercc.     At  this  epoch,  the 

end  oi  me  niieenth  —  ry,  Europe  was  barbarous  in 
its  laws,  civil  and  political,  and  es{>ecially  in  those  ^f 
finance;  it  is  not  long  since  light  shone  upon  theie 
matters,  and  many  others  are  still  but  very  little  !»■ 
moved  from  darkness.  The  Europeans  suddealy 
found  themselves  in  the  possession  of  immense  coaa- 
tries>  the  customs  and  constitution  of  which  they  wen 
entirely  ignorant  of;  they  were  surprised,  one  m^ 
say,  with  the  extent  of  their  riches;  and  as  becoming 
richer  did  not  make  them  more  enlightened,  they  b» 
gan  to  manage  their  Colonics  in  the  same  way  thef 
managed  their  territories  in  Europe.  Between  tht 
European  nations,  at  that  time,  there  was  every  whert 
a  barrier  and  division,  not  any  communication,  hatred 
and  perpetual  war.  They  carried  to  their  Colonies  the 
system  which  prevailed  in  Europe,  and  established 
monopolies  and  exclusion  there,  because  they  had  been 
established  at  home.  At  that  time  all  trade  and  lor 
dustry  rested  upon  these  two  cxcelients  pivots :  for 
nothing  further  was  known.  A  King  of  England  had 
caused  the  teeth  of  a  Yorkshire  Jew  to  be  drawn  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  from  him  some  money.  At 
that  time  all  money  business  was  transacted  by  the 
Lombards,  Jews,  and  other  usurers,  who  were  alter* 
aately  banished  and  recalled;  they  are  the  predecessors 
JaCthMbei^aCmonsTHlQtler^'wiio  bitvvilai^y  dtawB 
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teeth  of  the  people^  fallen  vfnder  their  heavy  hand, 
who  have  almost  all  ended  in  having  the  same 
iector^  Law.  The  art  of  gaining  money  honestly 
in  abundance,  and  of  gaining  it  abundantly  be- 
le  gained  honestly,  was  not  then  known,  and  has 
yet  much  passed  beyond  the  Straits  of  Calais,  at 
time  of  the  establishment  of  the  settlements  in  the 
Miies,  which  was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  and 
Silizabeth.  England,  which  is  become  the  land  of 
nee,  as  well  as  liberty,  had  not  the  slightest  know* 
Jie  of  the  principles  of  the  science  of  finance.  Fran- 
[  was  a  great  restorer  of  learning,  but  not  at  all  of 
Dce;  and  Charles  V,  and  his  son  Philip  II,  had  no 
ft  financial  secret  than  that  of  dying  of  hunger,  po* 
ally  speaking,  with  the  treasures  of  America  still 
niched. 

0  that,  in  order  to  judge  properly  of  the  establish* 
kt  of  colonial  monopoly,  it  is  necessary  to  take  no* 
of  the  time  when  they  were  established;  it  is  not,  as 
been  generally  thought,  the  result.of  calculation  or  of 
em,  but  simply  the  cfiect  of  the  ignorance  in  which 
le  by  whom  it  was  established  were  living.     As 

1  are  always  more  ready  for  action  than  for  reflec- 
;  as  their  idleness  induces  them  to  prefer  codtinu- 
in  an  old  track  to  examining  a  new  one,  they  havi^ 
jplanted  to  their  Colonies  that  which  existed  at 
le,  and  they  have  never  endeavoured  to  ^o  more 
them  than  they  were  doing  for  themselves;  and  as 
I  had  done  as  much  for  themselves  at  home,  the 
Mies  were  laid  under  a  general  law  of  monopoly, 

nature  and  effects  of  which  we  must  nowejKr 


(Hien  tbe  barriers  which  were  raised  between  everjr 
B,  and  between  the  members  of  the  same  states  had 
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■ope,    by  bristliog  it  with   toll-houses  and 
uses,  what  Paris  was  on  the  day  of  the  bar- 
when  all  the  science  of  government  was  li- 
itretching  chains  across  the  avenues  to  each 
ich  state,  was  Europe  in  a  more  fiourishing 
Certainly  not.    From  what  time  must  we  date 
and  new  opulence?  It  Is  from  tlie  time  that, 
4  and  drawbridges  having  been  nearly  every 
:ked  down,  nations  have  been  taught  to  know 
r,  and  to  comniunicate  their  information  and 
;s,   so  as   to  form  one  common  stock,   from 
ry  one  has  the  power  of  drawing  according 
•ee  of  his  industry  and  labour.     In  this  me- 
don  has  caused  Paris  to  flourish,  and  Paris 
i  London  ;  Hamburgh  has  given  life  to  Ol- 
adiz  has  done  the  same  for  Hambui^h ;  all 
connected,  and  all  have  prospered.     Let  us 
^mncipIc^^olonie9^1^^r^o!o^ 
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tUe  cost  six  shillings  the  pound.  In  the  sanae  man- 
MTt  at  M^xiooy  the  worktng  of  the  mines  increases  or 
in  proportion  to  the  price  at  which  the 
obtains  gunpowder  and  quicksilver. 
^  Mother  countries  have  established  monopoly  for  the 
tnbio  purpose  of  strengthening  their  dominion,  securing 
tfaor  profits,  and  recovering  the  expenses  of  protection 
sad  establishment  which  their  Colonies  put  them  to. 
The-  possession  of  a  Colony,  as  of  an  estate,  is  not  al* 
wmya  profitable ;  for  the  expenses  of  establishment  and 
pprotection  almost  always  exceed  the  profits  of  the  so* 
vereigoty :  those  of  commerce,  or  of  private  persons^ 
focm  no  part  of  them.  Thus  St.  Domingo,  the  Ha« 
viiuiab,  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  and  tlie  Philippine  Islands, 
coat  modi  more  than  they  yield  by  the  revenues  re* 
salting  from  the  sovereignty,  such  as  those  taxes 
which  affect  the  land,  or  those  which  are  commonly 
called  indirect  taxes.  But  the  mistake  of  the  mother 
countries  will  appear  evident  in  the  treble  object  they 
have  proposed  to  themselves. 

.  In  the  first  place,  monopoly,  far  from  contributing 
to  the  strength  of  the  dominion  of  the  ooother  country, 
is  the  very  thing  which  renders  the  colonists  and  all  fo- 
reigners its  enemies ;  the  former  are  alwaya  ready  to 
make  themselves  independent  of  it,  and  the  latter  to 
attack  it. 

Tlie  colonist  feels  his  chains  doubled  by  monopoly ; 
for  he  is  not  only  under  the  government  of  the  mother 
eoantry,  but  is  also  under  that  of  each  of  her  jnhabi* 
tants,  as  being  his  exclusive  tradesman.  He  is  de- 
prived of  that  right  which  nature  has  given  to  every 
aan,  of  choosing  his  own  tradesman  and  his  own 
articles.  Monopoly  assigns  to  him  both  the  former 
and.die.  latter,  without  his  consent,  and  against  his 
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be  is  not  able  to  free  biuisetf  from  this  ob' 
can  there  be  auy  thing  more  capable  of 
m  bate  tbe  domioion  of  the  mother  coontiy 
eeliDg  it  press  upon  bim  with  so  heavy* 
d  bia  being  curbed  by  such  laws  ?  And  what 
acontrovertibly,  is  the  violent  contradiction 
this  capricious  system  forces  the  mother 
liat  are  the  most  jealous  of  their  own  mono- 
cnders  them  most  indefatigable  in  infringing 
icrs.     Thus  England,  that  entirely  mono- 
own  Colonies,  is  incessantly  endeavouring 
e  those  of  other  nations,  by  sending  ber 
res  into  (heir  Colonies.     Ever  since  tlierc 
Spanish  Colonics,  she  has  never  ceased  to 
their  exclusive  system  ;  she  engaged  in  tbe 
40,   in   support  of  her   sniugglers.     In  tbe 
a  last  years  siic  lias  done  still  more ;  for  she 
cd  every  place  independent,  or  assisted  it  to 
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>n  other  accounts,  is  for  the  interest  <^  die 
wld.    The  Europeans  being  very  uneqmlly 
d  of  Colonies^  and  industiy  and  capital  being 
squally  distributed  among  them,  there  neoea* 
Hows  an  inequality  in  commerce,  whidi  carriei 
>  has  the  superiority  to  that  place  where  he 
a  the  advantage  over  a  competitor  who  is  iiH 
I  him,  and  which,  in  like  manner,  leads  the 
}r  to  him  who  offers  the  best  bargain  and  the 
nmodities.     But  see  the  conflict  monopoly  at 
uses  in  the  Colonies.    The  people  who  have 
priority  in  commerce  present  themselves  there 
sry  advantage  they  possess ;  the  Colonists,  on 
e,  invite  them  with  all  their  wishes ;  the  mo* 
intries  alone  stand  opposed  to  all  the  rest. 
3r,  the  European  Colonies  lying  very  inter- 
n  their  geographical  situation,  their  proximity, 
re  might  say  so,  their  jnxta*positionj  aflbrdi 
listance  to  illegal  intercourse ;  it  invites  it^  and 
rs  it  in  every  manner.    Over  coasts  of  an  im« 
nrtent,  such  as  those  of  Spanish  America,  no 
an  be  kept  sufficient  to  maintain  an  exclusion, 
ng  so  great  a  surface.   Monopoly,  lar  then  from 
lening  the  dominion  of  the  modier  conntry, 
les  and  keeps  up  a  continual  state  of  war  be^ 
\  and  the  Colony,  as  much  at  home  as  abroad, 
asions  a  continual  wish  for  independence.     If 
rade  was  substituted  for  the  exclusive  one,  and 
leroe  might  be  carried  on  with  all  the  Colonies 
intry  as  it  is  with  its  provinces  in  Europe,  th^se 
of  separation  would  immediately  cease.  There 
other  real  motives  for  a  Colony  to  desire  a 
on  from  its  mother  country,  and  strangers- 
lave  no  more  interest  in  separating  them«    If 
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Imerica  was  open  to  all  the  Sags  of  Europe, 
litgh  less  for  independence,  and  those  nbo 
Ktablish  it  would  have  fewer  pretensions  to 
laelves  of  against  a  mother  country,  which 
In'srt  them  in  the  gratificatioa  of  their  roost 
Tants.  For  we  must  not  deceive  ourselves 
Ijject;  it  is  much  less  against  the  soverdgnly 
han  against  the  monopoly  of  Cadiz,  that 
lias  taken  up  arms;  and  it  is  because  the 
{  of  the  one  never  presents  itself  but  at  stip- 
s  monopoly  of  the  other,  that  America  has 
iislike  of  both,  and  at  once  rejecta  themia 
pnd  the  effect,  i  i 

|t  object,  then,  which  the  mother  coiiotria 
psed,  in  the  establishment  of  monopoly,  has 
alized. 

I  ley  endeavour  to  secure  to  themselves  ibe 
Colonies,  they  ought  not  to  throw  out 
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ffOfOk  it  to  the  amount  of  10^000  pounds?  How  would 
it  be  injured  by  this  change  ?    But  can  we  have  the 
least  doubt  of  its  producing  this  effect,  and  of  its 
adding  infinitely  to  the  wealth  of  the  Colonist  the  very 
fnoment  it    should    be  made?    Has  not  Martinico 
twice  owed  her  riches  to  her  release  from  the  monopoly 
of  the  mother  country,  and  to  the  substitution  of  the 
English  and  neutral  commerce,  which  took  place  in 
the  wars  of  1756,  and  in  those  of  the  revolution? 
Who  can  doubt  that  the  Colonies,  with  the  freedom  of 
choosing  their  instruments  of  agriculture,  their  clothes^ 
find  their  provisions,  wherever  a  cheap  market  and 
good  commodities  invited  them,  would  not  find  in  this 
freedom  of  choice  the  means  of  producing  still  more, 
and  still  more  enriching  themselves  than  they  can. do 
when  they  arc  able  to  go  only  to  one  market,  and  to 
mdnopolists  forced  upon  them  ?  That  is  the  great  dis- 
pute always  existing  between  the  Colonies  and  the 
mother  country :  the  latter  does  nothing  but  drain  her 
Colonies,  and  honestly  thinks  she  renders  them  pros- 
perous at  the  very  time  she  is  preventing  them  from 
becoming  so.    It  seems  never  to  have  been  understood 
that   when   the    Colonist  is    richest,  he^will  neces- 
sarily consume  most,  and  that  his  demands  on  the 
mother  country  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  riches 
arising  from  the  free  scope  of  his  industry;  as  we  ob- 
serve in  the  states  of  Europe,  which  always  take  the 
produce  of  their   neighbours  in  proportion  to  their 
own  internal  prosperity:  it  is  the  same  with  the  Colo- 
nies.     Leave  the  Colonist  to  the  free  choice  of  the 
means  of  augmenting  his  fortune,  and  you  will  see 
that  he  will  consume  a  greater  quantity  of  the  wines 
of  Bourdeaux,  and  stufib  of  French  manufacture,  and 
•r  every  article  which  industry  creates,  either  fcr  nc« 
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r  Igxury.    The  laws  of  motion  liavc  been 
kith  respect  to  riches  and  happiness  amoog 
ofmen,  as  among  physical  bodies,  no  one 
1  be  diepldced  without  the  rebound  being 
(■  whole  extent  of  the  chain  which  nature 
between  them,  to  unite,  and  not  to  bind 
been  nearly  every  where  done. 
ilatioii  of  the   mother  countries,   in  the 
it  of  exclusive  trade,  has  not  been  more 
■  second  object  thuy  proposed  than  in  the 

reasons  have  also  deprived  them  of  the 
which   they   hoped    to   receive   from  the 

■,  by  obstructing  the  complete  developc- 

powers  of  the  Colonics,  is  an  obstnio- 

r  wealth,  on  which  account  the  mother 

ve  been  able  to  derive  much  less  from  them, 
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rMtto  with  tmpmiity.  The  only  thing,  then,  is  to  dis* 
Miver  which  side  of  the  question  has  the  advantage. 
[^  before  the  revohition,  St.  Domingo,  under  an  et^ 
cialive  trade,  produced  by  taxes  a  revenue  to  the 
DSotber  country  of  1,000,000 ;  and  if,  with  a  free  trade, 
it  would  have  produced  !2/XX),000  or  8,000,000,  as 
there  is  no  doubt  it  would,  was  France  guided  by  a 
rery  sound  judgment,  when,  in  the  choice  of  system 
inder  which  her  Colohy  was  to  be  mdrtilged,  fche  pre- 
ferred that  which  yielded  only  1 ,000,000,  to  that  which 
mMld  have  yielded  three  or  four  titnes  as  much  ?  This 
is  the  solution  of  the  problem  ;  apply  it  to  all  the  Co* 
Ionics  in  the  world ;  add  to  which,  that  the  mother 
country,  receiving  two  or  three  times  as  much  more, 
irould  be  put  to  two  or  three  times  as  much  less  ex- 
pense ;  for  there  is  no  system  so  expensive  as  that  of 
exclusion,  and  there  is  nothing  cheaper  than  that  of  a 
free  trade.  Exclusive  tfadc  r^tiires  armies  of  guards, 
of  judges,  of  gaolers,  and  of  executioners,  while  liberty 
goes  quite  alone ;  like  truth,  goe^  etftJfety  nakM.  It 
is  truly  deplorable  to  see  societies  of  men  spending 
their  money  on  their  own  fettei^,  and  the  best  part  of 
theif  fortuhe  gbing  in  the  purchase  of  chains  for  theitf* 
irives.  Ignorance,  ^ith  its  nstia}  attetirfant,  prejadie^, 
hai  been  the  metfnfs  of  cMifuSing  so*  simple  a  thing; 
and  in  thiSj  as  in  many  others,  men  haVe  been  em- 
barrassed by  a  (!k>ughtless  choice,  while  a  very  little  re- 
Section  would  have  extricated  tifent  fi^m  the  diffictilt5r. 
We  do  violence  to  ourselves,  and  have  o^vercome  some 
feelings  of  shame,  in  urging  this  examination;  but 
eiperience  has  shown  nS  many  meti,  who  stand  out 
against  violence,  oti  whose  minds  it  makes  no  mote 
impression  than  the  light  of  the  Mti  docs  on  the  eyes 
ii  one  who  is  blind :  men  coufined  to  that  track  \ti 
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yf  hare  been  placed,  without  knowing  anv 
c  way  in  than  they  do  of  the  way  out.     Il 
ur  lot  to  meet  sometimes  with  minds  of  this 
ialiy  among  the  Colonists,  people  anitnated, 
speeta,  with  honorable  sentiments,  but  into 
d  the  first  principles  of  colonial  oecononiy 
er,  and  wlio  resist,  with  all  their  might,  tlw 
tion  of  the    means   by  whicli   they  might 
ir  own  wealth,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Colony 
iiey  belon|r,  and  who  would  brand  with  the 
nti-colonist  any  one  that  attempted  to  raisi- 
e  from  5,000/.   to  10,000/.,  and    perhaps 
:.                                                                  ■' 

'  CHAP.XII. 
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ilaves^  are  placed,  and,  in  turn,  place  the  parent  states, 
by  obliging  them  to  participate  in  their  danger. 

Here,  we  feel  the  necessity  of  collecting  all  our 
strength :  speaking  upon  this  subject,  as  we  do,  entirely 
divested  of  all  feelings  of  affection,  of  hatred,  as  well 
as  of  all  personal  interest,  should  we  notwithstanding 
happen  to  offend  the  feelings  and  interests  of  many 
persons^  let  it  not  be  made  a  matter  of  charge  against 
aa:  we  have  no  personal  concern  whatever  in  this 
question ;  every  thing  arises  from  tl)e  nature  of  the 
wbject. 

One  million  six  hundred  thousand  slaves  inhabit 
the  Colonies  among  a  population  of  l6o,000  whites, 
and  150,000  men  placed  at  different  degrees  from  that 
colour  which  is  marked  with  the  seal  of  slaver}\ 
The  first  are  the  means  by  which  the  second  carry  on 
their  husbandry  and  acquire  their  riches.  The  latter 
are  deficient  in  the  quality  of  strength  which  belongs 
to  the  first,  and  which  renders  them  aione  fit  for  the 
cultivation  which  cannot  become  fruitful  but  by  their 
hands,  and  which  remains  barren  under  all  others. 
The  ancient  population  of  the  Colonies  has  entirely 
perished,  sinking  under  the  weight  of  labours  too  dis- 
proportionate to  the  feeble  organiz^ti^pn  <]f  tneir  frames 
to  enable  them  to  bear  up  against  them.  The  labour 
of  the  negro  is  therefore*  indispensable  to  the  Colonies:, 
he  is  the  necessary  inhabitant  of  those  countries.  As 
soon  as  Colonies  are  taken  possession  of,  a  choice 
of  two  things  must  take  place,  negroes,  or  to  abandon 
tbe  Colony.  We  could  no  more  represent  to  our- 
selves Saint  Domingo  without  negroes,  than  Beaiice  or 
Brie  without  ploughs. 

But  if  this  principle  of  colonial  existence  and  co- 
ciiltivation  was  indispensable,  the  consequences 
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■e  inevitable.     Let  us  lay  it  down  as  a  cer- 
:  nothing  happens  but  what  ought  to  liappeii, 
man  gathers  only  according  as  he  hae  »own; 
ic  same  seed  which  he  may  Itavc  taken  by 
1  sown  with  his  eyes  shut,  the  most  salutary 
and  the  most  baleful  poison  may  equally 
;   the  gifts   of  Ceres,  and   the    soldiers  of 
thii  is  what  has  happened  in  the  Colonies. 
)0  years  nothing  has  been  thought  of  but 
(laves.    Riches,  increasing  from  their  labour, 
to  the   increase    of  their  number,    as  the 
t  any  man  had,  the  more  sugar  had  he  also; 
lore  sugar  the  more  slaves. — Such  was  the 

which  is  Lad  at  calculation,  never  percaved 
reckoned  any  thing  but  hog&heads  of  sugar, 
:  the  nature  of  man  and  of  things.     The 
,  she  destined  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar 
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plaoed  under  the  government  of  the  parent  state^  is 
npt  however  woMnded  in  points  so  very  essential. 

The  multiplication  of  negroes  must  of  necessity 
hiye  led  to  such  scenes  as  have  taken  place  in  the  Cp« 
kmiei fortwenty  years  back.  Rome  had  to  contend 
with  her. slaves  ten  times:  Spartacus  put  the  city 
ia  danger;  and  yet  these  sUves  were  Romans  like 
their  masters^  or  prisoners  of  war ;  but  not,  like  the 
Mgroes^  objects  of  traffic,  torn  fcom  one  continent 
to  cultivate  another,  for  the  profit  of  masters  living 
<m  a  third:  for  such  is  the  true  state  of  colonial 
slavery.  It  was  therefore  evident  a  long  time  ago, 
tiiat  the  accumulation  of  negroes  would  be  the  loss 
6[  the  Cok)nies,  and  that  the  first  favourable  oc* 
caaioii  for  breaking  their  chains  would  be  the  last 
llOttr<rf'  their  carrying  them.  And  what  proves  the 
aasertion  in  the  most  decided  manner  is,  that  the  cruel 
diMOfery  took  place  precisely  in  that  Colony  which 
waa  afflicted  with  the  greatest  black  population.  Saint 
Domingo  placed  her  glory  in  the  number  of  the 
slaves  she  could  reckon  up :  what  then  was  the  conse- 
quence }  It  was  the  very  thing  that  was  working  her 
destruction;  her  destiny  was  written  in  these  two 
words :  500,000  blaeks,  and  25,000  whites.  It  is  of 
BO  cousequence  for  any  one  to  say  that  this  order  of 
things  had  lasted  iOO  years.  But  Saint  Domingo  did 
not  begin  at  first  with  SOO^OOO  slaves,  that  number 
was  the  successive  progress  of  time ;  it  was  therefore 
in  consequence  of  this  order  of  things  being  old,  that 
it  was  about  to  come  to  an  eftd«  Is  it  not  necessary  for 
•very  thing  to  arrive  at  the  period  which  is  fixed  for  its 
BM^urity  ?  What  renders  it  secure  is  tliat  it  has  been 
deferred  till  the  proper  season.  They  who  have  made 
daws  of  negroes,  and  peopled  the  Colonies  with  those 
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ey  who   have  collected   500,000   slaves   at 
lingo,  are  tlie  [jcrsons  therefore  who  have 
;  up  to  them;  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
:d  the  United  States  with  3,000,000  of  men 
ry  persons  who   have  deprived  England  of 
i;  as  they  who  have  given    15,000,000  of 
I  to  Spanish  America  have  taken  that  coun-' 
})ain. 

individuals  form  a  horrible  institution  for 
profit:  they  place   their  fellow-ereatures  in 
cvoUing  situation  :  a  combiit  immediately 
i  between  nature  and  that  stale:  it  cannot 
ned  hut  in   iron  and  with  iron.     Ferocious 
id  creatures  arc,   in  their  turn,  not   sparing 
itragcs  against  their  oppressors  ;  then  it  is 
human  butcheries  take  place,  where  death 
to  the  support  of  the  reign  of  terror  every 
[lerccive  themselves  tiireatened  :  behold  the 
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insarrection  ammig  those  slaves  before  the  time  of  the 
Amis  dea  Noire,  and  have  you  never  heard  of  the 
eottnciis  contained  in  these  insurrections  ?  Nature 
is  more  ancient  than  the  Amis  dos  Noirs,  and  has 
no  occasion  for  their  assistance  to  enable  them  both  to 
feel  and  act.  Do  you  think  that  Toussaint  Louver- 
tore  and  Christophe  had  any  occasion  to  take  lessons 
in  the  school  of  Abbe  Raynal  f  I  myself  would  lay 
any  wager,  that  his  name  and  writings  never  reached 
tbem.  The  Amis  des  Noirs  have  neither  done  all 
tbe  good,  or  all  the  eviK  which  have  been  imputed 
to  tbem.  They  have  neither  merited  all  the  enco* 
miums  nor  all  the  reproaches  which  have  been  heaped 
upon'  them.  If  the  language  of  some  of  them  has 
been  fiery,  have  not  those  Bames  rather  arisen  from 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  than  from  their  mouths  ? 
How  16  it  possible  to  speak  in  cold  blood  of  millions 
of  noen  stokn  from  their  country — torn  from  all  those 
aflectkms  which  made  existence  dear — dragged  over 
the  seas  to  be  given  up  to  toil  and  labour  all  their 
lives,  -loaded  with  eternal  hatred,  as  well  they  them* 
selves,  in  their  own  pereons,  as  the  offspring  which 
ioterested  calculation  will  allow  them  to  beget ;  and 
all  this  to  be  employed  in  clearing  the  fields  of 
some  man  of  whom  they  know  nothing,  who  calls 
himself  their  master,  who  enjoys  the  fruits  of  their  la- 
bour ;  the  colour  of  whose  skin  is  sufficient  to  keep  him 
at  an  infinite  distance  from  them  ?  For  such  are  the 
whole  of  his  titles,  and  his  entire  merit.  Wrong  has 
not  been  done  by  those  who  have  seen  this  state  of 
things,  and  who  have  raised  their  voices  against  it, 
but  by  those  with  whom  it  originated.  Did  they  then 
expect  that  it  would  never  be  noticed  ?  There  are,  in- 
deed, a  very  strange  kind  of  gentlemen  in  the  world  < 
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I  deny  themselves  nothing  wLicb  may  happn 
Iheir  fancies,  or  which  may  suit  the  purpoaet 
lor  ambition  ;  and  when  one  comes  to  remark 
I  state  of  things,  and  to  redress  it,  they  cry 
liey  are  not  treated  with  sufficient  respect 
jultivating  your  fields  with  tigers,  and  will  | 
i  day  or  other  be  devoured.    You  transport  ! 
Ithe  Colonies,  will  it  not  one  day  or othereodea- 
Icome  mistress  in  turn?  Inconsiderate  meal    ' 
[  use  to  start  back  at  the  sight  of  the  fruit 
have  grafted ;  you  should  have  looked  to 

Lre  two  principles  which  are  incoutesttble: 
i,  that  the  Colonies  cannot  do  without  ofi' 
i  second,  that  the  Colonies  cannot  fail  ts 

Iwed  ul>  by  negroes ;  the  time  when  hu 
>  do  in  the  business;  sooner  or  later  it  miul 

iGive  me  vast  Colonies,  covered  with  a  po- 
f  slaves,  scattered  in  habitations  at  a  c 
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hi  itself,  the  mixed  race  happened  to  add  to  the  em- 
tMurratsmentJB  produced  by  the  black  population ,  and  to 
Iha*  dangers .  which  threatened  the  existence  of  the 
whites.  Avidity  has  multiplied  the  number  of  the 
Macks;  a  voluptuousness,  still  more  imperious  in  the 
Colonies  than  in  any  other  climate,  has  multiplied 
tfioae  of  mixed  blood.  The  latter  surpass  the  whites 
ill  physical  force,  and  the  negroes  in  intellectual  facuU 
ties ;  they  participate  at  once  the  attributes  of  Europe 
ittid  of  Africa.  The  mutual  animosities  of  those  kinds 
ef  population  is  extreme :  since  the  revolution,  they 
have  not  ceased  to  precipitate  themselves,  each  party 
in  ita  torn,  on  to  renew  the  scenes  of  brothers  en* 
ffgjoA  in  hostilities  with  each  other.  When  the  negro 
Tbnasaint  Louverture  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  slaves, 
Ihe  mulatto  Rigaud  showed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
people  of  colour ;  and  since  the  negro  Christophe  has 
iat  down  on  the  new  throne  of  Hayti,  the  mulatto 
Petion  has  raised  himself  to  the  command  of  another 
part  of .  that  territory  and  of  the  population  of  the 
Uand.  The  armies  and  fleets  of  the  two  competitors 
are  always  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  and  the  rival- 
ahip  of  the  two  colours  has  troubled  both  sea  and  land, 
As  two  elements  upon  which  this  rivalship  displayed 

tosetf. 

Matters  then  have  been  so  settled  in  the  Colonies,  as 
to  plaoe  power  in  the  weakest  hands ;  that  the  negro, 
forming  almost  the  whole  of  the  population,  is  made 
Ac  lowest  step  in  the  social  ladder;  and  the  white,  who 
hardly  reckons  in  this  population,  occupies  the  first 
place.  The  white  is  nothing  in  the  Colonies  but  an 
exception,  and  at  the  same  time  he  is  every  thing, 
fioobt,  if  you  can,  after  this,  if  the  Colonies  can  avoid 
being  subverted  one  day  or  other.     It  is  propc^  to  add, 
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V*  is  a  thing  so  very  perverse  of  itself,  thit 
tgerous  to  speak  of  a  remedy  as  of  the  evil 
t  it  is  a  state  of  things   so  very  outrageont, 
11  as  one  speaks  of  lightening  the  weight  of 
IS,  there  is  danger  of  seeing  them  broken, 
cd  by  ferocious  and  irritated  iiands  into  in* 
of  destroetion.     Could  the  genius  of  evil, 
lis  strength  and  wishing  to  torture  mankind, 
able  to  imagine  any  thing  more  inextiv 

inner  of  viewing  the  question  changes  ib 
thcr ;  it  clears,  if  wc  may  use  the  exprei- 

field,  by  removing  every  thing  vrith  which 
on  has  been  choked  up  by  a  crowd  of  idlers 
ers   on    the   legitimacy   of  slavery,   on   the 

the  negroes  and  Europeans,  compared  ti> 
i  a  thousand  other  fooleries  of  the  rbdic 

as  that  vast  tribe  of  weak  or  vi'rong  headed 

■ 
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who  always  shun  the  strong  hold  of  the.argumenti 
ia  which  consists  the  application  and  the  ordinary 
view.  £very  thing  of  this  kind  which  has  been 
written  is  almost  reducible  to  this  question,  namely. 
Whether  an  inhabitant  of  London,  Bourdeaux,  or 
LbboQ,  has  a  right  to  go  and  seize  men  in  Africa  to 
work  at  their  sugar  manufactories,  between  the  tropics  r 
Men  must  have  a  great  deal  of  time  to  throw  away, 
who  amuse  themselves  in  proving,  with  M.  de  Bonald^ 
that  the  n^roes  are  not  in  a  state  of  slavery,  and  that 
after  all  it  is  better  to  sell  six  men  than  to  kill  one* — 
to  establish,  with  M.  Barre  de  St.  Venant,  that  idle- 
Mti  being  the  mother  of  all  the  vices,  and  the  ne- 
groes, of  all  men  living,  most  tainted  with  and  con- 
flated of  this  most  terrible  faihng,  it  is  necessary  to 
tmnsplant  them  to  the  Colonies,  in  order  to  cure  them 
9tiii  and  that  they  who  are  habitually  idle,  not  being 


'   *  Concerning  Slavery  among  the  Ancients  and  among  the  Modems, 
tyM.de  Bonsld;    French  Spectator  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 

The  tsme  M.  de  Bonald  has  said,  in  page  6,  of  his  Primitive 
LegiJaiionf  published  in  1802:  Absolute  power  is  built  on  fixed 
sod  fimdamental  laws,  against  which,  says  M.  de  Bossuet,  every 
thiag  which  any  one  may  do,  is  in  itself  nail. 

Id  1807,  the  same  gentleman  said,  page  S4f8,  Vol.  xxix.  of  the 
Merenryz  Every  society,  or  every  power,  well  constituted ;  that 
k  to  say,  founded  on  natural,  reasonable,  legitimate  laws,  ought  to 
he^  and  in  fact  is,  independent  of  men,  and  consequently  absolute ; 
Sir  if  good  tense,  according  to  M.  de  Bossuet,  is  master  of  things, 
riMon  ahoold  be  queen  of  the  world.  Wherefore,  one  may  say,  the 
tmaom  of  power  is  the  power  of  reason,  and  power  should  meet  with 
no  <qppoaition ;  for,  to  speak  philosophically,  where  would  be  the 
reoaon  of  opposing  reason? 

And  a  few  lines  lower  down:  It  must  be  confessed  that  this 
leheno  of  policy  is  not  that  of  ftlse  philosophy, — and  still  less  that  of 
good  sense. 
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et  6ufficicntly  dispoBed  to  resign  tfaemsclvei 
cxpurgatory  labours,  tlic  constraint  whicll 
in  those  occasions  is  considered  in  itself  the 
1  thing  iu  the  world,,  and  the  most  saluldry 
■ct  to  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  applied, 
cording  to  the  litminous  and  humane  print 
Vl.  de  Darre,    all  nations  possessed  of  the 
forcing  mutual  transportation,    until  ihtjr 
a?c  attained  the  highest  jjossible  degree  of 
■1  labour.    Should  ever  those  principles  cofw 
the  Spaniards,  and  other  nations  who  wot* 
/tee,  the  favourite  goddess  of  their  climates, 
tlireatened.     Tlie  black  population  amoanti 
ire  European  Colonies  of  the  Antilles  to 
men,  that  of  the  mulattoes  to.^00,0O0:  the 
tributed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  most 
where  the  white  population   is  the   least. 
;o,  for  instance,  reckoned  but  25,O0O  whites 
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dmeryf  we  repeat,  could  not  fail  to  become  an  object 
of  most  serious  consideration  with  such  men  in  all 
oountriet-aa  can  see  and  reflect^  as  well  as  a  subject  of 
great  attention  with  goTcmments  who  have  to  direct 
die  mofements  of  such  great  and  complicated  machines 
as  tbey  preside  over.  For  which  reasons  both  those 
descriptions  of  men  have  for  half  a  century  past  been 
■mch  taken  up  with  the  subject  of  slavery :  the  first 
hare  written  a  great  deal;  the  others  have  groped 
about  a  great  deal ;  but  both  have  equally  laboured  in 
noo,  because  so  perverse  is  the  nature  of  the  question 
that  to  raise  it  is  to  destroy  it ;  to  touch  it  is  to  spoil  it. 
The  evil  cannot  here  be  separated  from  the  remedy; 
aad^  like  an  invenomed  wound,  to  lay  hands  on  it  is  to 
eieite  an  irritation.  Reason  finds  the  evil  to  exist  in 
tfie  veiy  essence  of  slavery ;  it  is  so  had  in  itself,  so 
bsavy  for  those  who  lie  under  it^  that  they  have  and 
can  have  but  one  way  of  viewing  it,  that  is  with  hor« 
for ;  and  but  one  desire,  namely,  that  of  being  freed 
ftem  it.  It  is  not  the  same  with  him  who  has  nothing 
more  than  to  speak  about  it,  as  with  the  person  who 
hat  to  endure  slavery.  The  subtilties,  the  balancing 
^  interests,  the  measures  of  prudence  which  may 
QOtupy  or  strike  EUiropeans,  quietly  discussing  the  sub- 
jeefc  of  slavery  in  a  state  of  freedom,  are  nothing  to 
the  slave :  he  suffers,  and  of  course  he  exerts  himself 
with  all  his  force  to  put  an  end  to  his  suflerings.  He 
hears  of  a  change,  of  an  end  to  be  put  to  it ;  be,  who 
undentands  nothing  of  all  those  contrivances,  sees 
notfaing  in  them  but  his  freedom ;  because  a  negro, 
lifce  other  men,  is  not  inclined  to  believe  but  as  far  as 
he  wishes  and  as  far  as  he  has  occasion  to  see  realized. 
He  hears  something  said  about  bettering  his  condition ; 
he  interprets  this  report  as  the  signal  of  weakness  or 
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his  master.     He  magnifies  the  object,  Ke 
ic  urgency,   he   sighs   after  the   result,  he 
ry  proceeding  which  has  the  same  tendency 
atural   meaning   to  the  meaning   which  he 
give  it,  and   consequently  to  tliat  which  i» 
orous.      Have  we  seen  any  thing  else  since 
cncement  of  the  troubles  ?     And   in  these 
cs,    has  not  the    conspiracy  in    Barbados 
n  the  circumstance  of  the  registering  of  the 
that  island  being  represented  to  them  as 
of  approaching  enfranchisement  i  We  may 
urcd  that  there  exists  but  one  question  with 
and  among  the  negroes  but  one   thought 
cly,  slavery.     Shall  I  continue  in  a  state  of 
"his  is  the  only  thought  wliicli  occupies  the 
nd  during  his  whole  life,  and  it  is  by  simw- 
ins  that  he  answers  them  who  talk  to  him  of 
s  and  of  his  happiness.     This  state  is  so  re- 
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'  There  is  right  on  both  sides  and  from  the  same  rea- 
loii— the  nature  of  shtTery,  which  most  justly  excites 
the' horror  of  one  party,  and  which  at  the  same  time 
Cannot  be  discussed  without  the  greatest  inconvenience 
to  the  other;  for  as  soon  as  the  fatal  question  is  start- 
ed, every  Colonist  sees  his  life  and  fortune  exposed  ; 
and  notwithstanding  it  is  that  which  immediately  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  negro  at  the  very  onset,  who  will 
not  aufier  his  thoughts  to  wander  from  the  subject  and 
then  to  the  owners  of  the  Colonies,  for  that  state  is 
the  -  primitive  question  of  all  Colonial  organization. 
The  Constituent  Assembly  could  not  get  rid  of  the 
sulgect ;  Napoleon  was  brought  back  to  it  when  he 
sent  General  Leclerc  to  St.  Domingo.  It  presents 
itself  incessantly^  and  every  where  will  prove  the 
torture  of  all  persons  who  will  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  Colonies,  and  it  not  only  includes  the  Colo» 
nists  and  slaves  as  separate  individuals  living  in  pre- 
sence of  each  other,  but  more  it  concerns  the  whole 
body  of  all  the  nations  which  enjoy  colonial  posses- 
sioni ;  because  it  is  a  state  question,  the  discussion  of 
which  is  not  confined  to  those  to  whom  it  may  locally 
a^ly,  but  it  extends  also  to  all  those  who  find  them- 
aelvet  on  the  same  line  of  position  and  interests. 
Slavery  is  by  its  nature  such  that  it  cannot  be  abo- 
lished by  one  and  maintained  by  the  others  without 
the  greatest  inconvenience  to  these  last ;  for  it  is  a 
principle  which  does  not  bear  two  different  decisions  or 
two  diflferent  applications :  slavery  cannot  be  abolished 
in  this  place  and  maintained  in  that,  without  the  part 
where  it  is  maintained  being  affected  by  the  example 
of  that  where  it  is  abolished.  The  cause  is  common, 
the  result  should,  be  so  likewise.  For  instance,  when 
Denmark  abolished,  in  1793»  not  only  the  carrying 
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slavery  altc^edier,  by  fixing  the  f^ioch  of 
«  abolition  to  commence  after  a  period  of 
ars,  she  arrogated  to  herself  the  right  of 
initiative  of  the  most  dangerous  and  iUegi* 
ture.     A  nation  whose  colonial   possessioM 

circumecribed,  and,  consequently,  l^  no 
1  in  slaves,  might  without  any  inconvenienca 
give  them  their  liberty,  reserving  to  herself 
of  keeping  them  under  other  restraint.  That 
jbt  act  thus  in  remote  seas,  in  possessioni 
latcd  from  Colonies  belonging  to  other  na- 
t  it  could  not  do  it  in  the  midst  of  lat^ 
Colonies  covered  with  slaves,  because  ti>at 
mplcx  act — being  at  once  from  authori^ 
)le  of  a  political  and  moral  nature,  the  latter 
not  belong  to  that  nation  alone:  tlie  ex* 
og  susceptible  of  a  general  application,  and 

to  a  great  number  of  interested  persons, 
equently  extend  the  sphere  of  its  action  to 
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the  efleota.  A  man  oouU  net  ppsKisf  iim  horrU>le 
right  of  giFiog.  Jbimaelf  tb^  f^fp^  m  .any  placf  i  Imt 
•till  less  so  in  ibe  centre  of  iphabited  piao^^  biscfittae 
everything  which  is  ^expansive  i)jr  nature  falls  iMKler 
the  jurisdiction  of  society  at  lai^ge^  whose  right  and 
duty  it  is  lx>  attead  to  the  efieets  of  cominUQieatipnt  of 
whatever  nature  it  may  he.  That  lef  an  emnple 
baring  the  eame  results  is  subject  to  the  saaie  Jaws. 
That  the  example  is  cooliiied  to  a  limited  m  i»toodi^ 
olject  is  a  matter  of  indiflferenoe,  for  it  •  fiot  by  its 
bulk  that  we  should  value  it^  but  its  expansive  <|(iality. 
Tise  precedent  being  of  a  moRsI  nature  stretches  to 
every  possible  degree  of  extension^  becaua^  monslifty 
.does  not  derive  its  attributes  fvooa  usage  but  -from  |(s 
principle,  which  in  quality  of  piinciple  kjnowA  no 
limitation. 

The  enfranchisement  pronounced  by  Denmark 
was  directly  applioabje  to  her  own  slaves  alone: 
but  from  the  example  ita  influence  was  refleotisd 
4HI  those  of  all  the  Colonies ;  and  it  could  not  be  lost 
-upon  them  i  it  became  the  subject  of  their  reflexions, 
the  object  of  their  thoughts,  the  end  of  all  th^r 
wishes.  That  law,  from  its  coincidence  with  the  ideas 
relative  to  the  blacks^  acquired  from  that  circumstance 
new  tone  smd  danger.  Slavery  being  an  object  of 
common  interest^  it  consequently  followed^  that  it  did 
oot  belong  to  the  party  least  interested  to  take  a  dan- 
gerous initiative,  and  that  the  example  which  it  might 
^e,  without  any  danger  to  itself,  or  any  personal 
inconvenience,  might  be  very  injurious  to  those  who 
were  in  a  diflferent  situation,  from  the  number  of  their 
iUaves ;  but*  in  a  similar  one,  as  to  the  principle  of 
slavery.    She  should  have  stopped  at  the  view  of  such 

n2 
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■lODs;*  to  act  otherwise  was  to  behave  as  if 
I  the  only  colonial  power,  and  ae  if  the  others 
Ives  whatever ;  as  if  the  cause  of  the  slaves 
~l  common  cause;  to  despise  such  legitimate 
J  hesitation,  to  hoist  the  si^al  of  enfiranchise- 
Mhe  negroes,  upon  such  triHing  possessions, 
Ist  the  signal  of  a  general  enfranchisement, 
vht  to  be,  and  which  has  been  pcrceivetl  at  a 
Isolated  in  the  midst  of  similar  interests, 
plonially  speaking,  is  anti-social ;  there  are, 
s  as  these  are,  every  where  objects  of  commoo 
"on  which  it  does  not  belong  to  one  interest 
bronounce,  but  where  the  sentiments  of  all 
like  up  the  community  arc  indispensable. 
I  certainly  an  object  of  that  nature;  and  so 
lis  common  to  all  the  Colonies,  as  long  as  an 


e  should  be  taken  not  to  draw  any  conclusions  from 
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act  which  relates  to  it  may  also  be  attended  with  con- 
sequences common  to  all,  a  resolution  could  not  be 
adopted  in  private,  by  one  member  of  the  community 
alone,  without  a  violation  of  the  rights  which  belong 
to  the  whole  community.  If  some  Colonists  were  to 
choose  to  carry  and  support  in  the  Colonies  a  kind 
ci  insect  which  would  gnaw  the  sugar-canes,  would 
not  all  the  other  Colonists  have  a  right  to  oppose  it  ? 
And  why  should  not  the  same  rule  be  adhered  to 
when  applied  to  something  infinitely  more  important 
to  them  than  the  cane,  namely,  to  the  very  prin* 
dple  of  Its  production  ?  The  states  which  hold  but 
a  very  trifling  proportion  of  colonial  possessions,  but 
which  have,  notwithstanding,  certain  equalities  in 
common  with  the  more  amply  endowed  proprietors  of 
those  countries,  in  the  midst  of  greater  inequalities, 
are  and  will  be  long  a  subject  of  great  embarrassment 
to  them,  until  a  better  order  of  things  establish  among 
them,  upon  common  objects,  that  hierarchy  which 
their  inequality  demands. 

England,  on  her  part,  opened  a  scene  entirely  novel, 
and  did  not  contribute,  in  a  smaller  proportion,  to 
widen  the  breach  which  was  already  made  in  the  in- 
stitution which  governed  the  Colonies.  The  end,  it  is 
tme,  was  grand ;  her  motives  were  noble,  her  fore- 
sight was  large,  but  such  is  the  nature  of  this  question, 
that  to  touch  it  in  any  manner  is  to  poison  it.  The 
•vil  principle  which  threatened  the  Colonies  could  not 
escape  the  vigilant  eye  of  the  minister  that  presided  over 
the  councils  of  England,  and  it  was  not  such  a  genius 
as  that  of  Pitt,  which  could  be  mistaken  with  respect 
to  the  innate  principle  of  destruction  to  the  Colonies 
contained  in  the  slave  trade,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of 
anticipating  its  ravages,  which  were  ready  to  break  out. 
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rut  couwits. 

jrceivcd  that  it  existed  in  the  multitilying 
lod  thai  there  was  no  safety  but  by  striking 
Toot  of  the  evil,  and  bj  cutting  it  through, 
applied  his  efforts  to  accomplish  the  pro- 
af  the  slave  trade.     The  soppositions,  tlie 

interested  accusations  with  which  it  was 
amish  this  enlightened  act,  are  well  known: 
iment  the  state  of  those  men  who  are  always 
o  ascribe  shameful  motives  of  conduct  te 

:  they  should  be  cautious  hoiv  they  disclose 
•  of  their  own  hearts  by  such  means.  This 
was  so  much  the  more  generous  on  the  part 
d,  inasmuch  as  she  enjoys  the  greatest  por- 
lonial  possessions,  and  that  she  alone  carried 
han  the  half  r)f  the  slave  trade,  and  that  she 
•eatest  part  of  these  slaves  to  the  Colonies  of 
ons ;  that  the  produce  of  her  fislieries  sup* 
m  ;  but  she  had  wiselv  judged,  that  these 
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afiety  of  those  who  were  to  live*  in  the  midst  of  t^em 
PM  no  kv^er  threatened.  Surely  such  9  oout se  was 
hm  nott  noble  and  moat  enlightened  that  oouM  be 
raced  out^  io  so  conplicated  a  labyrinth*  It  is  noble 
oestiieate  one^  self  from  a  difficult,  to  the  advantage 
if  bttmanity  and  reason ;  and  to  such  glory  is  England 
«etly  entitled.  On  sqoh  a  plan  she  liaa  never  ceased, 
W  Iwmity  yeavs,  to  direct  her  institutioiis-  and  her 
wooeadinga :  from  it  have  sprung  her  African  insfitu* 
JMM,  her  religious  and  civil  associationa  to  extend  the 
Igbt  of  Christianity  on  the  coast  of  Africa^  and  to 
snlikraliw  in  those  countries  the  husbandry  of  Europe 
md  the  taste  for  work,  as  it  prevails  in  Europe, 
iioaUy,  in  these  latter  tini^  after  getting  rid  of  the 
gieatiait  war  and  the  greatest  dangers  to  which  she  had 
Hrer  been  exposed,  England  ha^  made  use  of  that  pre^ 
ponderance  which  her  services  gave  her  in  Europe, 
ippecially  over  the  powers  whioh  have  colonial  posses* 
Nons,  tp  induce  them  to  pronounee  the  abolition  of 
the  alave  trade;  doubly  grand  and  generous  in  drying 
19  the  source  of  the  crimes  of  Europe  against  a  part 
if  Afrtoa^  and  those  of  a  part  of  Africa  against  a  part 
)f  Eure^:  in  one  hundred  yeara  henco  it  wiH  be 
HAsad  bow  oAe  or  other  could  have  existed.  By  this 
lal  England  has  shewn  herself  the  Guardian  of  the 
tsterasts  of  Europe,  and  her  defender  in  the  Colonies, 
iMn  in  opposition  to  her  own  paasions.  She  has  led 
bo  it  by  the  sacrifice  of  secondary,  but  valuable,  in- 
Meats,  to  the  preservation  of  sqperior  interests,— -to 
llie  preservation  of  the  Colonies  themselves.  The  so* 
mrsfigns  who  have  secon'ded  those  views  have  sur« 
passed  what  Montesquieu  expected  from  them,  when 
be  demanded  of  them  to  suffer  pity  and  humanity  to 
be  considered  ^  somethiuj^  in  their  treaties ;  they  have 
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,  at  the  same  time,  in  favour  of  humsni^ 
Is,  for  the  wealth  of  both  hemispheres  :  there 
1  any  thing  more  worthy  of  them,  more  de- 
I  the  benedictions  of  the  universe. 

i  have  refused  to  sanction  the  adoption 

lasure  before  the  expiration  of  a  term  of  five 

e  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  *    Tht 

restricted  the  extent  of  the  territory  af- 

I  the    treaty ;    Spain   and   Portugal    deliver 

)  up  with  rpdonbied  ardour,  as  if  to  profit 

t  moments  of  the  liberty  of  this  commerce. 

Jerious  necessity   must    have  obliged    these 

■er^-  to  follow  alone  a  route  absolutely  aban- 

\  every  people,  because  in  the  situatioa  in 

Ithings  of  the  Colonies  are,  they  have  thought 

Id  be  able  to  add  to  the  black  population  yet 

Ibut  in  following  always  the  nature  of  things, 

lalculation  that  never  deceivL-s  us,  it  is  very 
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tbey  only  found  those  which  would  cut  their  throats ; 
tbey  were  seeking  their  successors^  the  spoilers  who 
should  form  the  barrier  which  will  eternally  rise 
between  them  and  the  property  they  sought  to  fertilize: 
let  them  go  and  take  it  back  to  that  crowd  of  Spartans 
who  employ  it  for  their  own  account  I 

The  state  of  slavery,  then,  is  fixed  now  by  the  pub- 
lie  law  of  Europe,  under  the  shadow  of  which  Alfrica 
rafioees.  If  what  had  been  increased  is  not  abolished, 
atrleast  what  is  human  is  bounded  and  stopped.  If 
the  abc^tion  is  not  general  and  simultaneous,  it  will 
be  the  iiruit  and  reward  of  the  slave's  perfectioning. 
The  coasts  of  Africa  will  not  be  depopulated :  industry 
and  tiie  products  of  £urope  will  induce  man  to  traffic 
do  more  with  his  own  species ;  but  will  present  them-* 
sdvei  upon  these  bounds,  henceforth  settled  and 
cieered,  only  as  the  reward  and  encouragement  of  la- 
taoiir*  All  in  this  walk  is  humane,  generous,  regu- 
hted  after  the  surest  of  all  rules,  the  walk  of  Nature 
henelf.  By  this  enlightened  return  to  the  principles 
of  nature  and  justice,  Europe  has  carried  back  to  her- 
lelf  the  most  magnificent  triumph.  If  the  abolition 
of  slavery  is  made  one  of  the  first  titles  of  the  Chris* 
tian*8  glory,  the  end  of  that  of  the  negroes  should  be 
QMide  one  of  the  titles  of  honour  in  our  century,  and  a 
monument  of  the  superiority  of  modern  over  ancient 
Europe.  Reason  has  brought  this  triumph  of  huma- 
nity, it  is  of  the  number  of  those  that  opinion  alone 
etn  produce,  and  which  will  never  fail  her  at  length* 
What  nobler  use  can  she  make  of  her  strength  ?  In 
that  Europe  has  conquered  ancient  Rome.  After 
having  triumphed  ovet  Sparta,  Rome  knew  not  how  to 
profit  by  the  lesson  contained  in  this  great  atchieve* 
ment ;  she  never  knew  any  thing  but  how  to  multiply 
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1  rive!  their  irons  ;  she  never  trioti  to  do  any 
ihoir  mora)  education.    It  would  be  interest* 
whether  the  crimes  of  this  crowd  of  enfrai^ 
ings  who  proceeded  frDin  the  bosom  of  ah.  j 
c  disgastod  with  corruption,  and  who  tm^  \ 
tiiemselves  with  Riich  eagerness  to  the  instN  ' 
id  executors  of  the  forfeits   of  the    Roman 
:,  do  not  take  their  source  from  the  negt 
t  Rome  always  shewed  to  the  moral    cooili- 
?r  slaves  ;  and  if,  when  she  was  lost,  she  did 
but  remain  swallowed  up  in  the  midst  of 
t  which  she  had  forgot  to  disemharra!^  het- 
OSS  would  then  have  been  her  chastisement 
orld    is    full    of  the   dreadful   recital    of  tbt    , 
scenes  which  have  ensanguined,  desolated, 
V  ravished  Saint  Domingo  from  her  fortunate 
luntry.     There  insurrection  is  on  tlie  throoe; 
?es  which  have  followed  it  have  been  wbat 
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tsudedtbe  imttrrectiofi,  the  situation  of  this  cobntiy 

MHNdiied  equivocil ;  independence  existed  without  her 

MiM  being  pronounced ;  the  deputies  of  Saint  Do- 

inago  protested  their  fideKty  to  Paris ;  in  their  turn 

(he  cottmissionera  of  Pteris  at  Saint  Domingo  made 

pMeatatiott  of  the  tenderness  of  the  mother  country 

t^  the  Cdlotiy,  and  from  protestation  to  protestation 

thegr  eame  to  fighting  and  exterminating  each  other. 

A  PtwMh  army  was  sent  to  put  an  end  to  this  rebel* 

ftMM  fidelity,  and  put  the  Colony  under  the  law  of 

¥Htani    If  the  expedition  had  obtained  any  soeoesa, 

WB  iBigr  ^conjecture  that  the  same  hand  which  in  the 

neftar  country  put  all  under  the  yoke  would  also 

bete  bad  strength  to  fold  the  Colony  under  that  of  the 

flWirepolis.    On  these  accounts  the  loss  of  General  Le 

ChMTa*  expedition  is  one  of  the  greatest 

that  hts  yet  happened  to  France,    After 

Loiiverture  we  could  not  have  seen  Cbristophe ;  the 

aipeJiUon  fciled,  the  French  army  exterminated,  the 

asjgtces    having  made  a  trial  of  their  strength,  the 

Md  ef  battle  and  the  fields  of  culture  remaining  to 

.UMi,  tile  separation  has  been  pronounced,  and  ^e 

ttmne  of  Hayti  set  up.     Now  Chri^tophe  and  liis 

black  cohorts  occupy  in  force  Saint  Domingo^  the 

onilino  Petion  holds  one  part  of  it ;  and  it  is  on  ac- 

mint  of  this  double  enemy  that  it  must  be  taken 

Here  aeveral  questions  present  themselves. 

First.    Can  St.  Domingo  be  re-conqurred  ? 

Second.    lYi  what  state  will  it  be  found  r 

Third.    What  is  to  be  done  with  it  ? 

Two  things  are  necessary  for  retaking  Saint  Do- 
aiingo^  armies  and  money.  Two  things  arc  also  ne^ 
cessary  for  preserving  St.  Domingo,  armies  and  money. 
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embarking  in  such  an  enterprise  thea,  we    ' 
n  by  reckoning.     In  a  countiy  like  France 
er  of  War  is  neither  embarrassed  nor  embar- 
t  is  the  Minister  of  Finance  who  is  both  «t 
the  budget  must  be  consulted  before  every 
s  nothing  is  more  expensive  than  a  maritime 
for  a  distance,  and  made  on  a  large  scale; 
0  retake  Saint  Domingo  it  will  be  necessaijr 
count  by  millions,  and  hundreds  of  millions; 
serve  Saint  Domingo  it  will  still  be  necessaif 
jy  millions;  for  Saint  Domingo  having  tie- 
even  in  the  most  prosperous  times,  by  tbfe 
sovereignty,  what  it  cost,  will  return  mvch 
e  latter  case  in  costing  infinitely  more;  for 
lingo  re-conquered ;  will  never  be  the  fofw 
missive,  laborious,  and  rich  Saint  Domingo, 
aint  Domingo  of  twenty-five  years'   revolu- 
ting  a  strong  and  expensive  watch.     If  « 
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pessary' at  first  to  balance  the  profits  with  theexfiense, 
and  see,  on  retiring  from  the  expedition,  what  it  will 
have  cost*  But  in  order  to  be  governed  correctly  in 
this  appreciation  of  advantages  and  losses,  we  must 
begin  by  acquafnting  ourselves  with  the  dispositions 
«f  the  chiefs  and  directors  of  Saint  Domingo. 

■We  shall  find  there  a  cluster  of  accomplices  united 
by  the  most  pressing  interests.  France  has  long  been 
M  with  reveries  on  the  divisions  that  were  ready  to 
InfSt  forth  against  the  chiefs  to  the  profit  even  of  the 
Biolber  country,  on  the  facility  of  seducing  and  bring* 
iag-  back  some  of  them,  of  opposing  Petion  to  Chris- 
tophe,  *  and  the  mulattos  to  the  negroes.  They 
\mwe  celebrated  the  happiness  those  would  enjoy  who 
poaseased  all,  when  they  would  yield  them  a  part ; 
they  have  even  said  that  negroes  would  not  resist  the 
happiness  of  living  under  a  legitimate  government* 
Ail  these  illusions,  the  fruits  of  inconsiderateness  or  the 
produce  of  personal  interest,  must  be  dissipated  kmg 
before  the  very  otherwise  powerful  consideration  of 
interests  that  negroes  have  in  resisting  with  all  their 
might.  This  truth  is  very  painful  to  express,  because 
it  must  be  alienated  from  all  that  passes  in  the  Colo- 
nies, to  figure  to  ourselves  that  men,  one  on  the  throne, 
the  other  established  in  possessions,  surely  very  un- 
worthily acquired,  but  held  in  force  by  them,  will  go 
of  their  own  accord  to  give  themselves  to  degradation, 

^  If  any  doubt  had  remained  on  this  head,  it  would  have  been 
diisipated  for  ever  by  the  success  of  the  attempt  lately  made  with 
Fetion,who  answered  to  this  article  of  the  coo8titution*of  his  country: 

^  No  white  can  be  either  master  or  proprietor  of  8aint  Domingo.'* 
When  •  negociation  is  opened  with  such  preliminaries,  the  conclu- 
siofi  is  no  more  to  be  expected  than  the  return  is  tempting. 

After  that,  every  white  going  to  St.  Domingo  has  no  other  pros- 
pect than  of  becoming  a  negro. 
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and  to  offer  dtemiclves  to  anew  slavery  !  For  if  tli^  M 
remain  free  and  in  their  rank,  of  what  use  will  St'  ' 
Domingo  be  to  Frauce  r  and  wbat  interest  Uas  »be  in 
retaking  it  ?  We  cannot  proceed  but  witit  a  view  to  the 
restoration  of  die  authority  of  tbe  mother  country 
the  reintegration  of  t!ie  whites,  and  we  cannot  suppoK 
what  St.  Domingo  would  Iscshared  between  n^roes 
whites,  between  free  nejTroea  and  negroes  the  slaresof 
white  men.  There  is  a  problem  tliat  resists  all  defini- 
tion, and  which  would  be  eternally  opposed  to  the 
St.  Domingo  would  be  ofeither  to  France  or  tbeblai 
Tlwre  is  no  medium  :  the  throne  of  Christophein 
either  fall  or  ht  acknowledged  :  the  empire  of  Htjpti 
must  remain  with  the  blacks,  or  the  true  St  Domingo 
with  the  whites.  But  it  is  in  this  di^juuction  tbatlte 
inevitable  necessity  of  war  is  placed.  Are  we  bobelisR 
that  the  possessors  of  Ilayti  will  deceive  themsel' 
that  they  will  cease  one  single  day  to  watch  FrBBoe, 
and  consider  every  movement  on  her  part  as  any  thng 
but  the  arrest  of  their  degradation  ?  are  we  to ' 
they  will  be  divided  ?  does  not  reason,  on  the  ooutnay, 
shew  them  all  united  at  the  Hrst  signal  of  attack^  and 
pressing  round  tbe  common  cause  r  Common  danger 
would  absorb  all  particular  quarrels.  It  is  not  wilib 
the  negro  as  with  the  European  ;  in  war  the  latter* 
meet  defends  the  rights  of  a  city  ;  the  uegro  has  lo  I 
defend  the  rights  of  man,  the  rights  of  natupe :  tiie  . 
European  is  threatened  at  most  with  the  change  of  a 
political  master;  the  negro  is  threatened  with  a  j 
change  from  that  of  master  to  slave.  Let  the  na- 
ture  and  degrees  of  his  resistance  be  calculated  upon 
that.  Tbe  Government  is  completely  organised  at 
Saint  Domingo ;  it  has  every  thing  that  is  found  in 
those  of  Europe;  by  a  former  triumph  the   negrofs 
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t  kave  kVFOt  to  Jdmow  their  -rtneagdi ;  tbejr  have  M^n  m 
Fx^Dck  arisy  oatup;  tiie^  haw  leairot  to  oailcQikfte 
i  mpoa  the  Icind  of  jdefenee  most  ^tal  to  their  eaemies  } 
i^fbey  iunthoA  given  them  time  to  fortify  themselves,  of 
I .'  bringing  their  Means  Kif  wsirtanioe  nearer  ^  they  wM 
I  Bot  be  eorprised  ;  ier  the  annooncing  of  an-espedttionp 
I'ltbe  ti«i€  for  pveparation^  will  make  dsem  lor  Irttfaera 
f'^hmom  «U.  T^n  every  means -of  ^eetnietion « that  the 
f  nmcmmty  of  defeMhng  tfaemsdves  ean  create,  let  us  not 
^  4wbt,  will  be  put  in  use  by  men  threatoMd  in  their 
t  OMMt  vital  interests ;  then  it  is  teo  probable  Saint  De» 
f  toiogo  will  have  ceased  to  exist.  The  whites  who  have 
from  Europe  will  massacre  the  blacks;  the 
m  ilnr 4iini  will  massacre  the  whites ;  Meaven 
nill^MTt  upon  them  its  devouring  eyes ;  the  earth  will 
load  4hem  with  its  rourdeix>li8  eochalations ;  they  will 
hope  to  fight  at  once  with  nature  and  with  men;^ 
the  ammal  ^lestined  for  cultivation  will  have  perished, 
devouiod  by  hunger  by  one,  or  refused  1^  others  for 
the^tubsidtenoe  of  their  enemy ;  the  habitations  con- 
saned  by  flames,  and,  in  the  last  result,  the  war  will 
deliver  op  to  the  vanquishem  and  the  vanquished  but 
a  hemp  of  ashes  steeped  in  blood.  Such  ia  the  pi^ 
loae  of  every  war  made  with  the  blaoks  in  Saint  Do^ 
mingo,'  and  the  inevitable  result  of  all  brought  against 
tfieip.  But,  in  this  case,  we  do  not  see  that  France 
employ  her  money  an'd  her  soldiers  to  a  worse 


e  We  have  read  in  the  public  papers  that  an  epidemic  diseaia 
\mi  appened  at  Barbados  in  consequence  of  the  corniption  of  the 
cancascs  of  the  negroes  executed  in  such  numbers  at  the  close  of 
the  insurrection,  and  left  unburied  in  this  burning  climate.  Na- 
tore !  how  art  thou  outraged,  and  how  art  thou  revenged ! 

(There  is  no  foundation  for  the  statement  here  referred  to  by 
thseatkor^T.] 
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ose.     This  consequence  is  dreadful,  doubtleH 
:  U9  infinitely  to  aonounce  it,  but  it  is  ncA 
-•e;  it   proceeds    so  visibly  from   the   natun 
Ts,  that  it  would  be  inexcusable  to  be  stoppet 
pretended  management  from  disguising  this 
mt  Iruth.     True  wisdom  is  that  whicii  stops  od 
of  tlie  precipice,  and  not  that  which  leaves  flsi 
ind  delusive  hopes  to  fall  through  its  false  lig 
question  is  not  how  to  please,  but  how  to  be  usi 
'ith  negroes  killed,  scattered,  established  in, 
age,   animals    and    habitations    destroyed,    i 
they  do  with  St.  Domingo  r     The    new   lajf 
jpe  IS  opposed  to  her  repeopling  by  the  ordii 
of  treaty  :  wiien  this  prohibition  would  not  < 
ic  public  right  of  nations,  it  would  be  founc 
joverty  of  the  settlers,, who  have  not  wherewit 
base  the  legions  of  negroes  their  renewed  hal 
I  stand  in  need  of;  the  settlers  would  be  like  t 
ts,  who,  by  their  defect  of  fortune,  have  not  \ 
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i3rateiii.    Od  one  side  we  cannot  overturn  the  throne 
sf  this  insurrection ;  on  the  other  we  cannot  tolerate  it 
m  the  side  of  those  that  Europe  still  occupies  in  the 
Colonies;  there  is  hut  the  choice  of  evils.    This  is 
•vbere  the  long  distractions  of  Europe  on  what  passed 
m  the  Colonies  is  brought  to.     We  have  suffered  an 
drder  destructive  of  colonial  order   to  be  invested : 
BOW  that  it  rests  on  a  long  possession,  on  a  strong  or* 
fanization,  on  the  same  danger  that  there  would  be  to 
itlempt  to  extirpate  it  by  iron  and  fire,  one  knows 
Mt  what  to  resolve,  divided,  as  we  find  ourselves  to  be^ 
between  the  inconveniences  of  the  evil  and  those  of 
the  remedy.    The  latter  are  bom  from  the  nature  of 
dungs,  to  which  we  must  always  come  back.     In  re- 
ality what  are  Colonies?  Fields  of  cultivation  ?  or  rather 
lelda  of  battle  ?     You  go  and  plant  your  camps  in 
tte  Diidst  of  your  crops :  it  would  be  better  not  to  sow. 
If,  tiien,  we  can  only  enter  again  on  the  ruins  of  Saint 
Domingo,  in  place  of  Saint  Domingo  itself,  it  is  better 
not  to  go :  we  shall  spare  at  least  the  expenses  of  de» 
struction.     If  we  were  at  liberty  to  indicate  what  com«- 
hination,  preservative  against  such  a  catastrophe,  we 
dKHight  we  could  perceive  in  a  conduct  like  that  which 
Europe  has  just  held  with  regard  to  the  Barbery 
States,  in  uniting  to  present  themselves  in  a  body, 
Ae  colonial  powers  might  perhaps  make  those  arms 
M  from  the  hands  of  furious  men,  that  they  were 
■ot' afraid  to  employ  against  a  single  one ;  the  aspect 
ef  ao  imposing  an  appearance  would  perhaps  prevent 
Ae  eflbcts  of  their  despair,*  and  they  would  return  to 
veaton  through  inability  to  deviate  from  it.     In  order 
to  obtain  this  salutary  efiect,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
take  many  previous  steps :  first,  that  Europe  should 
nake  the  most  formal  expression  of  her  intentions  of 
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end  to  the  anti-colonial  state  of  Saint  Do- 
^condly,  that  all  succour  and  all  refuge  to 

endeavour  to  resist  should  be  entirely  pro- 
birdly,  that  the  most  favourable  stipulations 
made  to  the  chiefs  and  inhabitants  of  the 
der  the  guarantee  of  all  the  European  powen. 
lis  is  understood,  which  is  expressed  witli 
ftidence,  there  appear  only  evils,  and  such 
t  would  be  much  better  to  leave  Saint  Do 
tself,  than  to  precipitate  it  into  an  abyss  ot* 
ich  would  render  it  still  more  unproductive 
than  it  is  in  its  present  state,  a  state  more- 
1  is  not  formed  for  an  everlasting  duration: 
t,  however  sad  may  be  the  change  wblcli 
ned  to  Saint  Domingo,  it  docs  not  destroy 
lis  of  wealth,  which  are  the  object  of  ail 
id  of  their  connections  with  the  mother  coaa- 
t  Domingo  has  neither  changed  its  soil  or 
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ibland,  the  two  bases  of  the  colonial  system  arie 
tapped  at  their  foundation,  slavery  and  the  exclusive 
trade  of  the  mother  counti^es. 

First,  with  regard  to  slavery,  how  can  it  be  main- 
tained in  the  other  Colonies,  consistently  with  the 
emancipation  of  half  of  the  black  population  in  these 
iCpuntries,  who,  by  their  insurrection,  have  procured 
Itbemselves  liberty,  and  raised  themselves  to  the  throne, 
fWbile  those  who  remain  slaves,  will  see  those  who 
have  thus  enfranchised  themselves  in  the  enjoyment 
*of  honours  and  situations,  contemplating  their  ancient 
flMaters,  from  whom  they  have  freed  themselves,  on 
tbeir  knees  before  them.  The  illusion  of  colour  is 
Asstpated ;  the  white  is  no  longer  a  man  of  a  superior 
«rder  in  the  eyes  of  the  negro ;  the  charm  is  vanished  : 
it  perhaps  will  never  be  created  again..  The  Mexicans 
ceased  to  look  upon  the  Spaniards  as  demigods,  when 
tliey  were  convinced  that  they  were  subject  to  death  as 
.well  as  themselves.  If  a  slave  is  the  disciple  of  free- 
dom, while  his  slavery  lasts,  does  not  this  slave  en- 
firandiised,  when  he  throws  off  his  chains,  become 
the  apostle  of  this  same  freedom  ?  Is  it  not  necessary 
for  him  to  spread  it,  to  surround  himself,  as  we  may 
aey,  with  so  many  ramparts  to  his  own  freedom  ?  He 
endeavours  to  add  to  his  own,  by  adding  to  that  of 
others:  one  serves  as  the  guarantee  of  the  other. 
Have  we  seen  any  thing  else  for  these  last  twenty-fivc 
years  ?  Who  has  contrived  i^ll  the  plots  which  have 
eome  to  light  first  in  one  Colony,  next  in  ajfiother, 
over  the  whole  continent  of  Aitlerica  and  in  the  West 
lidies?  And  it  will  not  be  the  last  time  that  the  Co- 
kmists  will  have  to  watch  against  plots,  and  to  prevent 
en  explosion ;  so  much  does  the  flame  of  these  dange- 
VMia  designs  still  exist  among  them.     Was  it  not  from 

OS 
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ctioii  in  Barbadoes  ?  Was  it  not  from  Hayd 
maments  issued,  which  have  been  contest- 
ca  with  Spain,  and  which  began  by  setting 
vcs  of  the  kingdom  of  Terra  Firtna  ?     Is  it 
le  same  shores  that  the  new  flag  has  sailed 
sts  the  seas  of  the  West  Indies,  and  which 
audacity  scours  the  seas  that  are  astonisbetl 
unknown   navigators,    pursuing    peaceabfe 
lo  fly  before  these  formidable  freebooten, 
ors  of  those  who  fonnerly  terrified  the« 
s  bytheiruntameable and  ferocious  courage^ 
ve  escape  these  dangers  during  a  time  of 
)cace,  when  we  had  so  much   difficulty  to 
irselves  from  tfiem  under  the  shield   of  tlie 
s  authorised  by  war,  during  a  suspension  of 
ry  rights  of  liberty,  and  under  the  strong 
of  martial  law?     We  cannot  sufficiently 
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he  has  obtained  the  first  pointy  he  goes  to  the  second : 
such  is  the  gradation  marked  out  by  nature.  They 
begin  with  iraedoin  of  person,  and  then  aim  after 
freedom  of  trade ;  this  was  observable  in  St.  Domingo : 
as  soon  as  the  negroes  were  free,  they  opened  the- 
ports.  Consequently*  if  the  present  system  continues 
to  prevail,  St.  Domingo  will  continue  her  connexions 
with  all  the  commercial  nations ;  St.  Domingo  will 
become  the  free  port  of  the  West  Indies.  There  never 
existed  a  finer  one ;  but  will  this  freedom  of  trade  in 
ao  great  a  Colony  be  compatible  with  the  trade  of  the 
other  Colonies  ?  How  will  their  closed  ports  be  able 
to  stand  a  competition  with  the  open  ports  of  St.  Do- 
mingo  ?  Do  France  and  Spain,  while  they  insist,  with 
new  vigour,  upon  the  re-establishment  of  their  mono- 
poly, ask  of  themselves  what,  they  intend  to  do  with 
St.  Domingo  ?  Its  freedom  will  be  the  freedom  of  the 
West  ladies,  as  its  liberty  will  give  liberty  fo  the  rest. 
Le  BUmc  himself,  a  man  so  jealous  upon  the  article 
of  personal  freedom,  is  necessarily  the  supporter  of  all 
fifeedom  of  trade.  The  very  persons  who  shut  their 
OWD  ports,  run  to  the  open  ports  of  others,  and  endea* 
vour  to  partake  of  the  benefit  of  them.  This  is  the 
point  in  which  the  whites  and  blacks  touch;  and, 
aeparated  in  every  other,  they  meet  here. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  inconve- 
niencies,  however  great  they  may  be,  and  even  because 
they  are  great,  it  is  necessary  to  come  to  some  deter- 
mination :  by  always  deliberating,  and  never  resolving, 
we  make  no  prepress.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done  with 
8t»  Domingo  ?  We  will  be  bold  enough  to  speak,  in 
1  this  general  interest,  and  in  this  silence  of  all  private 
interest,  and  we  will  speak  with  confidence.  X^ave  it 
as  it  is,  and  endeavour  to  bring  those  men  into  a 
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tercourse  and  community,  whom  we  tnuit 
kill.     And  as  we  are  not  able  to  conquer  it 
,*  let  us  conquer  it  for  the  world  at  lar^i 
e  tliein  to  human  nature,  and  endeavour  to 
n  to  it,  as  much  as  shall  be  in  our  power. 
11  be  realized  what  Raynal  demanded,  in  the 
n  of  his  work  :  "  In  order  to  overthrow  the 
slavery,  which  has  been  established  by  an- 
Ts,  we  must  not  strike  ofl'  the  irons  of  tbo« 
jcople,  who  have  been   born   in   slavery.  Or 
grown  old  in  it.     These  stupid  men,  who 
be  prepared  for  this  change  of  condition, 
incapable  to  act  for  themselves ;  their  life 
3ut  an  habitual  indolence,  a  scries  of  crimes, 
gift  of  liberty  ought  to  be  reserved  for  their 

ind  that  even  with  some  modifications " 

rwards  said  to  the  Constituent  Assembly: 
iQ  done  much  more  for  the  Colonics  than 
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tioni  with  which  we  shall  terminate  t\m  article.    The 
first  will  be  an  homage  to  the  Colonists^  among  whom^ 
before  the  revolution^  slavery  had  at  once  lost  its  rigour 
and  its  indocility ;   it  had  become  at  the  same  time 
more  submissive^  and  softer :  the  master  had  nearly 
every  where  ceased  to  be  a  cruel  tyrant ;  and  the  slave 
to  b.e  rebellious  and  threatening.    In  proportion  as  the 
chain  became  lighter,  the  slave  found  it  so,  carried  it 
with  greater  ease,  and  showed  less  desire  to  break  it. 
The  slave  became  daily  more  of  a  domestic  servant ; 
his  hardships  disappeared  amidst  treatment  generally 
more  humane;  and  he  occasioned  less  fear,  in  pro« 
portion  as  he  had  less  to  fear  himself.   The  proprietors 
were,  for  the  most  part^  aware  how  much  their  interest 
was  connected  with  the  good  treatment  of  their  slaves : 
some  of  them  were  fathers,  as  much  as  masters  to  their 
slaves,  and  the  negroes  most  usually  repayed  them  but 
of.afiection,  with  a  just  return  of  fidelity  and  love. 
There  are  a  thousand  examples  of  it,  as  honourable  to 
the  master  who  could  inspire  these  sentiments,  as  to 
the  slave  who  felt  them.    Great  habitations,  and  that 
frequently,  presented  a  picture  of  an  immense  family, 
where  the  white  man  resembled  a  patriarch,  whose 
goo|incss  he  imitated ;  and  the  slaves,  on  their  part, 
united  around  him,  recalled  to  mind  the  first  tribes  in 
the  golden  age  of  society.    This  picture  was  becoming 
every  day  more  common  in  the  Colonies,  so  that  the 
crimes  of  masters  against  their  slaves,  and  those  of 
slaves  against  their  masters,  were  becoming  very  rare,; 
and  the  proverbial  expressions,  as  well  as  the  exaggera- 
ted pictures  of  the  condition  of  tlie  negroes,  were 
become  false,  and  were  absolutely  destitute  of  truth : 
they  belonged  to  other  times,  and  did  not  at  all  agree 
with  the  present.     It  cannot  be  doubted^  that  then 
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d  masters,  unmerciful  governors,  tnd  iron 
:ie  superior  and  commanding  class;  as  wdl 
re  are  in  the  inferior  and  obeying,  some 
susceptible  of  the  feelings  of  affection  and 
arising    from    good   treatment:    but  the 
these  was  very  much  diminished,  and  espe*  i 
very  small,  in  comparison  with  those  who    i 
d  another  conduct ;  and  it  is  of  the  latter 
e  must  speak,  since  they  make  the  majonty, 

the  whole.    The  ixisitive  state  and  generul 
f  the  condition  of  the  negroes  was  incliniog 

continual   but  gradual   amelioration ;    and 
1  was  certainly,  both  for  the  Colonies  and 
ves  themselves,  the  best  adapted  to  fulfil 
their  extensive  wishes ;  for  being  voluntary, 

from  manners,  and  not  from  laws,  it  had 
<f  more  natural   and   more  gentle,  though, 
^rful  and  more  extensive,  than   that  which 
vs  could  produce ;   because  laws  are,  in  their 
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B  eyes  even  of  the  slave^  a  part  of  its  horror :  he 
Bt  himself  more  willingly  to  the  yoke  which  was 
mred  by  so  great  a  number  of  necks.  The  master, 
*  his  part,  by  being  among  thousands  of  other  mas- 
^,  as  the  population  was  always  increasing  in  the 
>1ofiies^  was  losing  those  inflated  ideas  which  the 
cient  masters,  being  more  insulated,  had  contracted, 
"-away  from  the  observation  of  witnesses  ;  the  gra- 
dd  extension  of  the  connexions  with  Europe,  and 
e-  adoption  of  her  manners,  had  introduce  and 
tagthened  among  the  Colonists  the  amelioration  of 
Sfir  conduct  towards  their  slaves.  They  were  in  the 
^t  of  too  great  a  number  of  people  to  wish  to  ap* 
ar  in  an  unfavourable  light,  or  to  wish  to  be  exposed 
the  contempt  and  detestation  which  a  cruel  conduct, 
len  contrary  to  the  general  custom,  could  not  fail  to 
ipirc.  We  like  to  remark  this  change,  equally  to 
e  praise  of  the  Colonist,  and  of  civilization,  which 
evidently  the  cause  of  this  improvement  in  the  con« 
don  of  the  unhappy  Africans.  And  yet^  this  ameli- 
ition  has  not  been  sufficient  to  restrain  the  slave, 
len  he  had  the  power,  from  breaking  his  chahis/ 
heavily  do  they  press  upon  him. 
We  shall  not  have  the  same  pleasure  and  satisfaction, 
making  the  second  observation  which  we  alluded  to' 
0^;  but  the  interest  of  the  public,  and  perhttps; 
m  the  state  of  the  Colonies  do  not  permit  us  to  f^ 
ent  upon  it :  it  is  to  advise  the  greatest  caution  in 
living  the  plans  which  maybe  recommended  %y 
9  Colonists.  When  they  are  consulted  tipon  the 
Iteration  of  their  Coloniies,  bnd  the  mintrte  partietK 
•a  of  those  countries,  they*  shoiild  be* listened  to,  afr* 
9y  have  the  authority  of  experieaee  and  kxsai  know- 
ige  on  their  side  :  but  in  every  tttf fig  wbiefi  'ifS^HS' 
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line,  in  every  thing  which  relates  to  public 
li  respect  to  the  regulating  and  restonagche 
stem,  we  most  take  great   care  not   to  give 
admittance  ;  because  together  with  them  we 
Ttit  the  illusions,  and  the  considerations  fif 
interest,   which  could  only  mislead  i»  in 
after  truth  in  tliis  question. 
s  a  fatality  attached  to  the  name  of  exik. 
e  have  been  exiles  (and  which  is  now  1«^ 
II  every  country,  and  in  every  time,  the; 
V8  been   the  same;  as  they  have  a  unilbnn 
must  have  an  uniform  spirit.     They  haR 
resented  their  return  to  their  own  countiy 
est  thing  possible,  and  their  dominion  as 
pensahle;  they  have  always  said  that  they 
"d  for,  invited,  and  necessary  to  the  good  of 
V  from  which  they  arc  banished.     From  the 
of  Alliens  down  to  those  of  France  and  tlie 
hey  have  held  but  one  language,   and   had 
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ind  illusions  which  characterize  those  of  the  emi^ 
pnAnts.    The  spirit  of  the  Colonist  is  not  less  incom« 
Mitible  with  the  Colonies^  than  the  spirit  of  the  emi-^ 
l^tBOts  has  been^  is^  and  always  will  be,  with  France, 
rhis  spirit  has  cost  her  dear ;  from  the  beginning,  it  has 
irritated  France^  startled  foreigners,  and  deterred  them 
it>m  labouring  to  place  France  in  hands  which  oflered 
10  little  security  for  the  restraint  of  their  passions  and 
Am  justice  of  judgment.    This  spirit,  which  Was  mute 
Mid  trembling  during  the  empire  of  him  who  had 
Ipened  those  gates  which  they  had  never  been  able  to 
iMirst,,  has  resumed  its  course  and  made  a  true  invasion 
Mi  France,  which  owes  to  it  a  part  of  those  evils  which 
have  obscured  an  epoch  when  tranquil  happiness  might 
have  served  as  a  consolation  for  the  loss  of  so  much  glory 
ifid  power.     It  is  the  same  with  the  Colonists :  with 
tbem,  as  with  the  former,  most  honourable  sentiments. 
Mid  the  most  pure  intentions,  two  things  which   it 
pleases  us  to  acknowledge,  are  very  mudi  separated 
from   wisdom  fit  to  judge  properly  of  the  state  of 
things,  and  to  guide  them  in  the  choice  of  remedies 
required  ;  even  their  virtues  are  dangerous  to  them,  by 
causing  them  to  cherish  feelings  of  hatred- and  severity 
^hich   would  still   be  an   imprudence,  and  menace 
troubles,  were  it  even  possible  to  carry  them  into  ex- 
ecudon.    There  is  a  saying  that  no  man  can  be  a 
judge  in  his  own  cause ;  that  kind  of  principle  has 
confirmed  the  old  adage,  by  showing  the  same  men, 
from  whom  much  might  be  gained  if  consulted  on 
difieient  subjects,  deprived  all  at  once  of  the  faculty  of 
treason  as  soon  as  any  question  is  touched  upon  in 
Which  their  own  interest  is  found  to  be  included.   The 
observation  is  applied  merely,  in  a  general  way,  to  the 
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feeling  of  Colonists  and  emigrants.    There 
very  honourable    exceptions  to   be   found 
m  of  men  equally  fortified  against  arrogance 
3  the  deviations  of  reason  ;  some  of  whom 
rest  fortunes  and  have  submitted  to  severe 
with  such  firmness  of  soul  as  would  have 
ur  to  the  school  of  Zeno ;  and  as  if  elevation 
nt  attended  that  of  rank,  it  is  among  the 
ses  that  the  most  exalted  disinterestedness 
Im  of  moderation  are  most  frequently  to  be 

air  is  breathed  in  greater  purity  in  pn^xH^ 
ascend  from  the  earth,  and  found  to  be 
in  proportion  as  we  redescend. 

the  black  population  of  the  Antilles  and 
tinent  of  America, 
es 1 ,600,000 

s ]  ,500,000 

1 
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CHAP.  xni. 

The  Constituent  Principles  of  the  Colonial  System 
compared  with  tfiose  which  have  been  J^ollowed  iy 
the  Europeans. 

m}  our  principles  constitute  the  colonial  sjrstem  and 
poww. 

1  •  To  establish  a  proportion  between  the  Colonists 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  mother  country^  either  on 
the  principle  of  extent  or  population. 

2.  To  proportion  the  marine  to  the  colonial  posses- 
sions and  to  that  of  other  maritime  and  colonial  na* 
tions. 

3.  To  proportion  the  industry  and  capitals  of  which 
labour  is  the  source  to  the  wants  of  the  Colon ies^  so 
that  they  may  not  be  too  strongly  attracted  towards  a 
communication  with  foreign  nations. 

4.  To  give  to  the  Colonies  such  a  government^  with 
respect  to  their  internal  affairs,  as  will  diminish  the 
necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the  mother  country. 

•  We  shall  add,  that  those  principles  of  colonial  life 
should,  in  the  same^  manner  as  those  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  parent  state,  be  placed  under  the  asgis  of 
a  constitution  which,  in  the  bosom  of  the  parent 
state,  enlivens,  strengthens^  guarantees,  and  confirms 
every  branch  of  the  colonial  system — a  guarantee 
which  is  indispensable,  without  which  no  colonial  esta* 
blishment  can  be  of  long  duration,  or  be  attended  with 
any  solid  and  extended  efiecta  as  we  shall  prove  by  a 
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t  authority.     It  has  been  mad«  a  continiul 
riraination  and  reproach.  Good  raindsshould 
d  these  last;   but  they  would  have  found  no 
1  pointing  out  other  occasions  for  them, 
tuguese,  who  first  arrived  in  Asia,  thougiil 
but  of  extending  their  conquests;  they,  on 
18,  neglected  the  elementary  principle  of  ool 
a  greater  surface  than  they  had  the  meafli 
I,  of  doing  nothing  disproportioned,  ofnol 
swollen  apoplectic  head  on  a  slender  ami 
ly,  no  more  than  they  would  add  a  body  of 
e  to  the  head  of  a  dwarf     In  the  politick 
n  the  pliysical  order  of  things,  every  thing 
respond  ;   and  the  disproportion  of  parts,  ia 
is  equally  injurious  to  the  proper  oi^ni- 
le  whole  taken  together,  as  well  as  to  the 
the  springs.     The  Portuguese  gave  Europe 
iple,  which  she  has  too  faithfully  imitated: 
selves  soon  perceived  the  consequences  of 
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the  expense  of  such  a  great  extent  of  conquests.  She 
€X>uld  no  longer  maintain  them,  except  with  the  dregs 
of  the  nation,  or  by  mean?  of  foreigners,  who  devoted 
themselves  to  her  service.  Here  we  may  behold  the 
teal  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  Portuguese  establish* 
ments.  The  parent  state  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
.topport  them ;  there  was  no  proportion  between  her 
and  her  Colonies.  What  a  difference  I  If  Portugal, 
.consulting  her  own  strength  more  accurately,  mea- 
suring her  protection  and  her  resources  more  correctly, 
jraising  herself  above  that  blind  cupidity  of  covetitig 
•nd  grasping  at  every  thing,  had  known  how  to  adopt 
some  principles  of  self  restraint,  to  have  halted  in  her 
lOOnquests,  to  make  some  choice  in  the  possessions 
which  presented  themselves  to  her,  and  to  confine  her- 
■elf  strictly  to  this  choice,  and,  content  with  that  which 
she  would  possess  in  security,  to  abandon  the  remain- 
der! She  would,  by  such  a  course,  haVe  avoided 
roinons  wars,  the  loss  of  settlements  which  was  the 
coDiequenoe  of  these  wars,  and  that  state  of  weakness 
ill  which  she  has  remained  ever  since.  Portugal,  from 
her  ambition  for  over  large  Colonies,  has  ended  witli 
losing  all  she  had ;  for,  having  wished  for  a  complete 
Moendancy,  she  has  been  entirely  efiaced  from  the  co« 
lonial  system*  Portugal,  too  weak  to  keep  her  Colo- 
nicsy  was  not  sufficiently  powerful  at  sea  to  maintain 
line  force  which  is  necessary  for  a  colonial  nation  ;  and 
which,  by  her  maritime  power,  makes  up  for  the  de* 
fickocy  erf*  her  continental,  as  is  the  case  with  England. 
The  Portuguese  have  had  great  success,  and  great  re- 
nown, before  the  creation  of  the  modem  marine ;  but 
tmee,  the  Hollanders,  the  French5  and^  above  all,  the 
English  have  become  great  naval  powers,  since  the 
thne  that  by  the  nnmber  of  their  ships,  and  their 
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managing  tliem,  they  have  been  ible,  Iroai 
ters  at  sea,    to   become  masters  oo   Uod. 
IS  wliicli  liavc  not  followed  tli«  progress  of 
eniain  in  a  state  of  great  relative  inferiority, 
thing  in  their  settlements  which  was  fbuud 
l)urj>oses  of  their  more  powerful  neighbours 
easy  prey.     Thus  have  the  Portuguese  lost, 
lout  resistance,  every  thing  which  any  body 
ted  to  take  from  them,    and  now  possess 
it  may  please  the  more  powerful  to  leave 
is   nation,    as  if  exhausted  by  the  efforts 
de  during  a  century,  has  fallen  into  a  state  of 
irclcssncss;  nothing  has  been  able  to  remove    i 
iiakc  her  shake  it  off.     Divided  between  the    ' 

of  a  degrading  bigotry    and   the    volup- 
if  Iier  climate,  she  iias  forgot  her  ancicDt 

content  with  her  recollections,  has  made 
attempts  to  rcfasten  ou  her  brows  any  share 
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from  that  of  other  empires^i  inseparably  coDnected  with 
a  certain  period  of  time,  and  with  the  existence  of 
certain  individuals,  has  terminated  with  them, "  and 
what  remains  of  it  may  be  compared  to  the  waitior 
represented  by  Ariosto  as  already  dead,  though  still 
walking  from  the  force  of  long  habit. 

Portugal  has  remained  stationary  in  the  midst  of 
'^tfie  general  progress  of  knowledge  and  industry  among 
other  nations ;  she  has  not  regulated  her  march  by 
the  advances  which  they  made ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
not  having  followed  their  paths,  has  remained  ^far  be- 
hind them.  While  the  other  nations  were  emulously 
collecting  all  the  materials  of  maritime  power  in  their 
arsenals  and  in  their  ports,  Portugal  confined  herself 
to  what  was  absolutely  necessary  in  that  as  well  as  in 
e<%ry  other  department  of  government.  Other  nations 
sought  by  every  means  in  their  power  the  extension 
and  the  advantages  of  commerce ;  Portugal  abandoned 
hers  to  the  management  of  England :  she  placed  her- 
idf  under  the  direction,  and,  as  it  were,  under  the 
tutelage  of  that  power  ;  there  she  has  vegetated,  con- 
fining* herself  to  the  maintenance  of  certain  habits, 
and  an  almost  monastic  d^ree  of  regularity  in  her 
dominions,  contented  with  holding  her  place  in  the 
last  rank  on  the  great  theatre  of  the  world. 

Such  dispositions  are  not  well  adapted  to  make  a 
nation  mastel*s  of  very  flourishing  or  very  powerful 
Colonies.  In  what  state,  therefore,  do  those  of  Por- 
tugal appear  to  be  ?  Those  of  Asia  strike  us  with 
horror :  They  are  the  shreds  of  the  former  power  of 
Portugal.  Brazil  has,  by  her  fertili^,  struggled  against 
die  neglect  of  the  mother  country,  and  has  wrought 
the  miracle  of  getting  the  better  of  it.  Portugal  is 
indebted  to  England  for  the  preservation  of  her  Colo- 

P2 
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will  always  prevent  that  atate  from  bdng 

056  affairs  she  manages  for  her  own  interest; 
;1)bourhood  of  Spain  which  is  next  nei^ 
lo  Portu^,  in  America,  as  well  as  in  En-    ' 
lin  is  satisfied  with  acting  on  the  defensive, 
epelling  the  attacks  of  every  kind  to  which 
ISO  possessions  hold  out  so  many  invitations, 
'  meditating  »ny  against  the  possessions  of 
he  has  had  the  good  sense  to  perceive  that 
lions  are  sufficiently  large  already,  that  new 
IS  do  not  suit  her,  that  Portugal  was  not  a 
ilcsome  neighbour  in  America  than  in  £a- 

that,  in  short,  every  enterprise  against  her 
imit  her  with  Englnnd  her  most  furmidable 
—All  these  considerations  have  been  pro- 

a  long  peace  between  Spain  and  the  Portu- 
mics. 
ei-  nations  were  neither  in  a  condition,  nor 
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points  of  colonial  government ;  she  has  neither  pro- 
portioned her  Colonies  to  her  population^  nor  her  ma* 
fine  to  these  Colonies,  nor  to  those  of  the  other  mari* 
time  powers  of  Europe :  she  has  not  bestowed  snfR* 
eient  care  on  the  augmentation  of  capital^  nor  of  her 
lUmcs  by  which  she  might  be  able  to  supply  this 
means  of  providing  for  the  wants  of  her  Colonies/ and 
for  their  amelioration;  We  can  speak  only  of  those 
of  Brazil.  Bi  t  the  proceeds  of  that  Colony  are  in- 
sufficient to  cover  the  importations  to  which  the  infe- 
riori^  of  her  cultivation  and  of  her  fabrics  force  Por- 
tugal to  have  recourse ;  for  that  country  receives  every 
jtm  especially  from  England  a  mass  of  imported 
goods,  which  absorbs  the  75^000^000  francs  which  it 
draws  from  Brazil.  For  which  reason  so  completely 
has  Portugal  impoverished  that  country^  that  Brazil^ 
«o  very  productive  of  gold^  possesses  no  more  of  it 
than  the  mother  country ;  so  that^  as  the  last  result^ 
Portugal  no  longer  governs  Brazil,  but  for  the  advan- 
tage of  England  and  the  other  commercial  nations  of 
Europe.  The  Portuguese  Colonists  are  in  want  of  an 
internal  government,  and  are  governed  by  the  parent 
•late  upon  her  own  model.  Brazil  is  therefore  govern* 
ecTby  a  vice^roy,  with  subordinate  governors  nnder 
liiSD  foi*  each  of  the  provinces,  which  are  nine  in  num- 
her.  This  is  the  repetition  of  what  passes  in  Pbrtugal, 
ift  which  the  king  causes  tlie  provinces  to  be  ruled  by 
gdvemors,  directing  immediately  under  his  own  orders 
Skll  the  parts  of  the  administration  without  any  inter- 
vention of  popular  authority. 

That  government  being  of  the  number  of  absolute 
govemmente  does  not  contain  any  of  the  principles  df 
duration,  of  improvement,  or  such  security,  as  a  rtate 
governed  by  a  constitution  presents ;   the  bases  ot 
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Bxed,  and  which   leads  tlie  government  to 
)Iy  to  consecutive;  plans  always  pointed  out 
ional  spirit,  which  in  its  union  withgovem- 
;ervos  it,  and  is  preserved  by  it,  in  turn. 
1  was  about  to  rt-ceive  the  punishment  of  all 
encc,  when  the  flight  of  the  king  to  Bra- 
d  its  colonial  condition,   by  separating   it 
valuable  Colony  by  changing  itself  into  a 
id  this  Colony  into  the  pai-cnt  state.     Had 
ig  passed  to  Brazil,  Portugal  would  have 
two  ways  : — I  st.  By  the  attack  which  the 
juld  hare  made  on  that  country,  under  the 
a  war  with  Portugal  in  a  state  of  subjection 
;    2d,  From  the  independence  which  that 
country,    when  separated  from   the  parent 
ir,  could  not  fail  to  establish  in  like  manner 
iiish  Colonies,  and  for  the  same  cause,  and 
ime  success. 
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6r8t  prinoiple  of  colonial  organization  ;•  namely,  that 
of  a  proportional  equality  between  the  Colony  and  the 
mother  country ;  but  the  population  of  Holland  did 
not  correspond^  for  which  reason  her  Colonies  were 
but  very  indifierently  guarded.  The  re-union  of  Bel- 
gimn  with  Holland  has  corrected  that  displroportion, 
and  hereafter  the  kingdom  of  the  Low  Countries  will 
suffice :  there  will  be  no  occasion  hereafter  to  conBde 
the  defence  to  men  engaged  for  that  service  by  ways 
too  vile  or  too  violent  to  be  attached  to  it :  or  to  have 
reGoarie  to  the  outcasts  of  Europe,  rather  destined  to 
fid  tlie  tdmbs  of  Batavia,  than  to  defend  its  ramparts. 
Neither  had  Holland  attended  to  her  marine  with 
sufficient  care.  That  n^Iect  might  have  been  the 
consequence  of  the  particular  position  in  which  she 
fbond  herself  placed.  Thougli  she  had  not  placed 
herself  in  a  state  of  subjection^  or  declared  herself 
the  vassal  of  England,  in  like  manner  as  Portugal  had 
done,  Holland  enjoyed  her  protection  and  counted  on 
her  assistance,  and  that  which  served  to  aiibrd  her 
complete  security,  and  to  lull  her  to  sleep  was  the 
certainty  of  sheltering  herself  behind  the  aegis  of 
Fraince,  should  England  abandon  her.  Those  two 
powers  were  her  natural  auxiliaries,  tlie  one  against 
the  other ;  for  which  reason  it  had  become  an  esta* 
UMied  usage  to  restore  to  her  in  peace  every  thing 
wfaicb  she  might  have  lost  in  war.  England  has 
ahrayi  regarded  the  States  General  as  an  object  of 
greater  importance  to  herself.  Long  alliances  had  in 
a  manner  identified  the  two  countries.  In  these  latter 
tinies,  Eng^nd  has  directed  her  views  and  her  efforts, 
in  some  degnee,  to  the  strengthening  of  Holland,  in 
order  to  of^poae  her  to  FVance,  and  to  make  her  a 
barrier  to  thie  north.  England  has  done  this  by  creating 
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>m  of  the  Low  Countries,  a  workenlirelv  ber 

has  recovered  no  more  than  a  part  of  bw 
leaving  the  most  valuable  in  the  hands  of 
namely,  Ceylon  and  the  Cape,  the  loss  of 
;cs  lUc  others  which  remain  of  no  value,  and 

the   colonic    domination    which    Englnnd 
)ver  Holland,  as  well  as  over  all  other  rrt- 
:h  an:  in  possession  of  Colonies, 
'spect  to  wealth  in  capital  and  commercial 
Holland  had  the  advantage  of  all  nations; 
reason,  far  from  fearing  the  competition  of 
n  in  the  Colonies,  it  was  Holland  that  made 

on  her  [mrt ;  because,  from  navigating  Iier 
sier  terms,  and  being  satisfied  with  a  smaller 
was  able  to  supplant  all  her  competitors,  in 
cet,  and  to  obtain  a  complete  ascendancy, 
(  in  every  place  where  she  is  admitted.     A« 
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tiom.  The  government  wts  somewhat  chaotic ;  and 
as  it  is  in  a  state  of  darkness  that  men  usually  strike 
afiainat  each  other,  the  long  contentions  between  the 
monarchical  and  republican  party,  each  supported  by 
tho  elements  which  entered  into  the  composition  of 
that  singular  constitution,  led  to  the  revolution  which 
Ittok  place  in  1794,  and  which  was  introduced  and 
aetepted  by  one  fiiction  of  Hollanders,  as  an  expiation 
of  that  which  bad  taken  place  in  1787,  by  means  of  a 
fiiDeigQ  force)  the  Prussian*  This  is  a  kind  of  revenge, 
nbieh  factions  can  never  deny  themselves.  Hie  nation 
fimnd  itself  divided,  because  it  was  badly  constituted ; 
it  was  shipwrecked,  because  improperly  ballasted:  it 
sMsId  havq  perished,  and  have  been  eflaoed  from  the 
list  of  illations,  .if  the  state  which  *had  conquered  it 
had  itself  a  constitution  to  defend  its  own  existence, 
together  with  its  conquests,  as  will  be  shewn  hert^ 
after. 

England,  as  well  as  the  other  nations,  had  sinned 
against  the  elementary  principle  of  proportion  betweeii 
a  parent  state  and  her  Colonies.  This  observation 
diall  be.  found  applicable  to  her  three  Colonies,  and  in 
die  coarse  of  time  to  the  fourth. 

These  are^  1st,  The  United  States;  ad,  India; 
8d,'0anidai  4th,  The  Cape. 

Vbe  United  States  were  too  extended,  and  suscep. 
tiUat  of  acquiring  too  great  a  pojHilation  to  remain  long 
the  .property  of  i  England ;  wfaerefbre  she  was  not  able 
tfe!i0tadn  them  one  hundred  and  fifty  yrars.  As  soon 
ai'  they  found  4hat  they  had  acquired  a  population 
■pounliiig  to  8,000,0005  they  declared  themselves 
fiw^-^mved  the  mother  country,  and  shook  off  her 
yoke.  The  thing  was  unnatural :  three  millions  of 
ikiiericans  felt  themselves  strong  enough  to  resist,  with 
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e  mass,  the  detachments  whicii  Knf^siid 
.  against  them.     England  coiild  only  pat  b 
licr  population — a  very  particle — in  motion. 
ould  derend  hctrself  with  all  hcra :  she  hx), 
no  need  to  be  equal  to  England  in  popula- 
only  in  that  part  of  that  population  which 
able  against  her  :  these  never  amounted  to 
ten   or  tnciity  thousand  English  that  ooaW 
attack  her  ;  and,  on  her  jidc,  it  was  n-ith  the 
er  population  that  she  was  enabled  to  repel 
The  former  were   under  the  necessity  of 
ong  voyage,  under  alt  the  disadvantage  at- 
maritime  expeditions;  the  American  popu* 
at  hand  in  the  country.    The  parent  stat* 
dt!iplace  herself,  in  a  body,  as  a  nation;  a 
the  contrary,  can  defend  lierself  with  the 
of  the  presence  &f  all  its  members  on  the 
ivar.     The  issue  of  the  contest  could  not  be 
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Si^ith  troops :  such  disproportion  speaks  for  itself* 
Ehe  English  have  had  the  art  to  induce  Indians  to 
«rve  against  themselves  for  the  advantage  of  foreigners, 
ymne  among  them  to  be  their  masters,  and  to  enslave 
:faeir  country;  but  all  this  will  have  an  end :  the  mo- 
laent  will  arrive  sooner  or  later^  but  it  will  arrive.  It 
ia  not  difficult  to  perceive  the  end  of  that  empire,  in 
its  increasing  extent,  and  in  the  progress  which  its 
inhabitants  will  make  in  the  manners  of  Europe.  The 
tnt  Indian  General  that  will  be  formed  in  the  ranks 
rf  an  Anglo-Indian  army  will  be  the  last  Indian  who 
HlU  serve  England  against  India;  and  who  will  say 
hem  many  Hyder  Ailys^  or  Tippoo  Saibs,  are  already 
earolled,  or  are  ready  to  enter  their  army  ?  Twenty 
ytmn  ago  who  thought  of  Toussaint  Louverture,  of 
Chfjstophe,  or  of  all  those  chiefs  of  banditti,  or  of  the 
coQOcils  which  enjoy  St.  Domingo,  or  which  govern 
it?  Who  can  determine  to  what  lengths  ambition,  the 
love  of  liberty,  and  all  those  sentiments  which  jaisc 
the  minds  of  some  men,  and  turn  them  from  their 
liities,  may  carry  even  Englishmen  to  conceive,  con* 
serty  and  carry  into  execution,  this  grand  event  ?  India, 
soslaved  by  Englishmen,  may  be  indebted  to  English- 
iqeii  for  its  freedom.  Whatever  may  happen,  at  what- 
ever hoar  the  inevitable  blow  may  be  struck,  England 
baa  equally  violated  the  elementary  principles  of  colo- 
ml  organization ;  namely,  of  never  extending  posses- 
Hpaa  beyond  their  natural  proportions.  It  is  easy  to 
bno  an  idea  of  the  embarrassment  in  which  England 
rill  be  placed,  from  inattention  to  that  principle,  if 
bret  or  four  <ft>lonial  continental  wars,  for  which  her 
Mrionial  possessions  can  supply  theatres,  should  happen 
o  take  place  at  the  same  time.  It  is  not  contrary  to 
Nobilnlity  but  that  England  may  have  to  fight,  at  tlie 
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ne,  in  India,  in  Canada,  in  the  great  GAoafi 
>e,  the  population  of  which,  as  welt  ai  th«(f 

is  diflferent  from  her  own  ;  they  are  two  cm- 
nations.  Assuredly,  a  war  in  Europe,  andwilk 
ted  States,  would  march  in  front  of  those  thw 
tions;  it  would  be  necessary  to  face  about  it 
:tions,  and  that  would  be  difficult,  dear,  lod 
us.  England  has  been  singularly  fortunate  is 
ng,  as  yet,  felt  any  inconvenience  from  arraiig 
which,  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  pnideiw, 
done  in  the  face  of  the  insurgents  of  St.  Div 

This  temerity  has  not  ceased  to  be  fortunate, 
le  are  things  upon  which  we  must  not  calculatt. 
i  has  no  occasion  for  any  thing  but  Bh^to 

nsular  Colonies  of  small  extent,  thinly  peoplol, 
;d  by  strong  military  positions;  and  so  loogt! 

have  ships,  such  Colonies  as  these  will  reDuiB 
te  of  subordination. 
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mth  of  tbwi  as  they  find  most  to  their  convenience, 
■i.tboy  bav«  done  in  the  affair  of  Trinity,  and  as  they 
IBena  mdy  to  do  with  respect  to  the  Philippine  Islands; 
Ipiubt  the  Spaniards,  inferior  in  naval  power,  can  never 
inralt  the  Bnglish  possessions,  reduced  as  they  are  to 
Im  neoessity  of  maintaining  the  regulations  in  their 
IMMTta,  and  the  most  strict  defensive  system  in  alKtheir 
Pokmies,  Matters  have  even  arrived  at  that  pcnnt, 
lliafc  there  is  not  one  Colony  of  them  which  England 
■Mgr  not  convert  to  her  own  advantage,  whenever  she 
pUsMi;  and  there  is  none  that  can  oblige  her  to  act  in 
Am  taoie  manner,  as  is  evident  from  the  conclusion  of 
Jkm  two  last  wars.  Such  is  the  eminence  to  wliich 
BiriCimci  superiority  leads,  and  to  which  ijt  has  kd 
Bngland*  It  makes  amends  for  the  defect  in  her  po- 
piktkm  corresponding  to  the  eictent  of  her  Colonies : 
isnt  guards  them  more  efficaciously  by  her  ships  than 
itfaen  do  by  their  battalions ;  for  she  prevents  with 
bar  diips  those  battalions  from  landing  in  the  Colonies; 
wmA  blockading,  at  the  same  time,  the  entire  encelope 
tf  Abe  parent  state,  and  all  her  Colonies,  she  makes  it 
Hspoasible  for  them  to  hold  any  communication.  This 
m  what  she  has  carried  into  execution,  op  a  grand 
during  the  long  course  of  years  that  the  two  last 
continued,  which  have  exhibited  her  r^ularly 
besieging  all  the  ports  of  Eurc^,  all  the  shores  of  the 
Dokmiea  belonging  to  her  enemies,  and  tracing  a  line 
if  dbmarcation  between  them,  which  nothing  was  to 
isolate.  Such  are  the  effects  of  maritime  superiority : 
ifr  makes  England  amends  for  the  disproportion  be^ 
the  parent  state  and  her  own  Colonies,  and 
erf*  others ;  and  without  that  marine  which  makes 
lier  mnnipresent  and  omnipotent  by  sea,  how  could  she 
rom  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Mouths  of  the, Ganges? 
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id  success  makes  any  defence  of  hw  vigiliMe 
ntion  to  her  maritime  power  superflooos.— 

with  a  populatior>  inferior  to  that  of  FudO. 
t  one  half,  but  with  a  marioe  inOnitely  a- 
las  finished  by  driving  France  irom  all  bit 
:  she  has,  not  to  mention  her  ships,  attacked, 
cd,  and  annihilated  her  fortresses,  in  whieb 
ity  and  the  glory  of  France  consisted.   Frana 

advantage  over  Kngland,  in  India,  in  the 
of  time,  as  well  as  in  the  pre-eminence  of 
er  fortune  under  Duplcix  had  ascended  (o 
dit  which  England  has  now  attained.  The 
marine  has  destroyed  that  brilliant  edifice 
lishcd  on  its  ruins  the  power  of  the  parent 

lavc  been  and  such  will  ever  he  the  result  cf 
sujieriority  in  the  affairs  of  Colonies, 
reserved  for  the  revolution  to  enrich  England 
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powers  and  in  tbat  of  the  elements  upon  which 
Aey  exercised  it.      However  excellent    the  French 
traops  may  be,  they  might  be  opposed  with  others 
-aqoally  good ;  but  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  which 
iQoald  be  opposed  against  the  fleets  of  England ;  for  it 
•ttttinot  be  disguised,  that  all  the  fleets  of  Europe  put 
iagether  were  not  equal  to  those  of  England  alone. 
Mfbetfi  then  could  the  means  be  formed  of  tearing  any 
ifloloDial  conquests  from  her.     War  is  no  longer  the 
■leibod  by  which  she  can  be  deprived  of  them  ;  peace 
^akme  can  oblige  her  to  make  restitution  ;  and  negocia- 
4I0II8,  more  efficacious  than  force^  have  in  these  latter 
tioKS  obtained  that  which  force  could  never  have  ek*- 
tarled ;  it  is  only  under  certain  circumstances  that 
men  are  able  to  judge  of  many  things :  for  this  pur- 
fote.  it  ia  necessary  that  matters  should  be  carried  to 
the  very  extreme.     Before  these  latter  years,  for  in« 
ttancey  we  could  have  formed  an  idea  of  the  maritime 
fower  of  England  and  of  its  influence  on  the  colonial 
sfiitem  in  general,  but  we  could  not  have  represented 
tlttt  power  to  ourselves  in  the  extended  point  of  view 
ift  which  it  has  really  appeared.    In  reality,  the  marine 
af  England  had  been  observed  in  some  wars,  parti* 
cahrly  in  that  of  1756,  to  display  a  great  superiority 
\  oftr  that  of  its  enemies  as  well  in  Europe  as  in  the 
i  Gokmiea ;  but,  on  no' occasion,  had  it  displayed- so  de- 
f  cUed  an  ascendancy,  a  power  so  very  preponderant ; 
aster  had  slie  been  observed  embracing  all  the  shores 
sf  Europe,  on  her  thousand  arms,  all  the  accessible 
psinta  of  the   Colonies,   and,    like  a  wall,  placing 
licrself   on    the  seas  as  a  barrier    between   all    pa- 
itat  states  and'  all  Colonies,  forbidding  all  commu- 
nication between  them.     It  was  necessary   that  mat- 
ters.should  be  carried,  so  &r  to  give  a  correct  idea  of 
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al  power  of  England.     If  it  may  be  considacd 
ox,  or  as  flattery  addressed  to  England  to  ti- 
lt all  the  fleets  of  Europe  are  not  equal  to  ho'i 
we  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  to  confine  oot- 
to  the   consideration  of  the  elemeots  of  tin 
jy  looking  at  the  Jiiateriel  alone,  is  only  loot 
he  weaker  side  ;  that  it  is  necessary,  above  all 
the  moral  dispositions  into  account,  which  an 
e  by  tlieir  union  to  that  physical  force,  its  fd 
ment  and  all  its  action.     For  which  reason,  » 
jssession  of  ships  and  materials  for  ship  baild 
i  of  hands  to  navigate  them,  is  not  enough  ^> 
state  powerful  by  sea  :  who  can  be  prevenlei 
jtaining  such  elementary  materials  of  force 
t  which  should  give  them  their  impulse  is  th 
ispositions   of  all  the  parties  destined  to  pu 
1   motion — the    proper  direction  which    the; 
ow  to  impress,  and,  above  all,  the  facility  witl 
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raalixed,  we  will  venture  to  say^  that  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  it  would  serve  no  other  purpose  than  to 
ettablish  her  superiori^,  and  to  raise  to  her  glory  a 
monument  miknown  in  the  history  of  the  world.  We 
have  seen  a  sample  of  this  in  the  vigorous  manner  in 
which  she  auffi>cated  the  armed  neutrality  of  1801, 
0veh  in  the  very  port  of  Copenhagen ;  and  to  strike 
the  blow  she  was  not  under  the  necessity  of  taking  a 
•ingle  vessel  from  the  ordinary  stations. 

This  very  superiority  of  maritime .  power  forms  be- 
■ides  such  ties  between  England  and  her  Colonies  as 
mre  well  adapted  to  keep  them  united  together,  and  to 
act  as  a  guarantee  for  the  fidelity  of  the  Colonics  and 
^f  all  the  ■  advantages  resulting  from  them  to  the 
mother  country :  for,  in  consequence  of  that  superio- 
vity,  the  Colony  at  all  times  enjoys  the  blessings  of 
^,  and  its  state,  it  may  be  said,  is  that  of  perpetual 
The  Colonist,  in  the  state  of  things  in  which 
he  is  placed,  can  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  quarrels  of 
the  parent  state ;  they  never  concern  him  directly:  yet 
M  aoon  as  they  take  place  they  fall  with  all  their  weight 
vpod  him  in  spite  of  all  he  can  do.  His  happiness  is 
intecmpted,  his  essential  condition  compromised;  for  as 
that  cannot  be  anything  else  but  a  productive  stete, 
ia  order  jkbat  he  may  liave  a  source  of  consumption, 
mety  thing  that  stops  that  desirable  motive,  which,- 
like  tbati>f  .the  hisart,  is  the  principle. of  colonial  lifc^ 
ai  that:  is  the  principle  of  life  in  the  animal  world, 
emry  thing  which  interrupts  relations  so  very.necessary, 
k.  iiQurious  to  the  Colonist,  and,  by  continuance,  be- 
.the  cause  of  his  misfortunes  and  his  ruin  ;  it  can- 
be  beheld  by  the  Colonist  in  any  other  light  than 
aa-an  obstacle  to  his  happiness,  an  obstacle  which  it  is 
kky  jdtttjbJlo  tetfiove  wheneverit  is  tn  his  power.    Such 

a 
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ched  condiUon  of  Colonies  that  belong  to 
6e  maritime  power  is  of  an  inferior  claw, 
a  war  breaks  out  the  ^eat  artery  of  thdr 
IS  cut;  no  longer  any  circulation,  no  long« 
ces  or  entries  ;  cultivation  languwhe*  in  the 
barren  abundance,  which  cannot  now  bi 
f  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  growers.  The 
e  parent  state  is  stop{>ed,  the  commusica* 

whole  world  with  the  Colony  interrupted; 

may  land,  take  possession,  and  dispose  of 
eases.     Nothing  of  thie  kind  either  troubles 

the  Englisli  Colonies :  war  carries  on  bis 
und  them,  its  brazen  voice  thunders  at  their 
ds  vain  and  idle  !  useless  efforts  !  The  fleets 
d  arc  there  for  the  protection  of  het  Colo- 
dcr  the  shelter  of  her  triumphant  flag,  the 
olonist   cultivates    and    reposes    in    perfect 

the  French   cultivator  does  in  France  be- 
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is  immense,  and  completes  in  the  colonial  order,  every 
thing  which  might  be  expected  from  maritime  power. 

To  this  first  and  capital  advantage  England  joins 
those  which  result  from  the  superiority  of  capital  and 
industry. 

As  England  abounds  in  richesi  and  as  the  minds  of 
ber  people  are  entirely  turned  to  trade,  the  English 
can  embi^de  every  branch  of  commerce,  the  advances 
for  which  they  can  readily  fiirnish,  while  oth^r  nations 
ara  unable,  and  are  frequently  under  the  necessity  of 
qpplyiog  for  them  to  England  herself.  This  advantage 
puts  the  English  in  a  situation  of  not  declining  to 
engage  in  any  enterprise,  or  of  refusing  any  deDaand 
M  the  part  of  others,  and  of  tempting,  in  all  partii 
the  trader  and  consumer,  by  the  advances  which  they 
make  to  the  one,  and  the  credit  they  offer  to  the  other* 
The  bait  is  too  tempting  not  to  be  strong,  and  when 
once  allowed,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  get  rid  of  it,  be^ 
cause  the  English  possess  the  art  of  entangling  their 
customers,  in  a  manner  that  prevents  from  breaking 
oflF  when  they  please.  Their  advances  and  cheap  bar* 
gains  introduce  them  into  every  business^  and  when 
onee  they  have  made  their  ground  good,  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  disk>dge  them. 

When  the  consumers  have  tasted  the  sweets  of 
eredtt  and  cheap  bargains,  which  the  English  go  about 
ofltring  every  where,  it  cannot  be  conceived  how  they 
will  return  to  the  high  prices  of  other  merchants »  high 
prices  which  must  progressively  increase,  even  from 
thai r^ery  poverty;  for  in  proportion  as  money,  the 
mr  materials,  and  hands,  become  scarcer  with ,  themi 
the  expense  of  commerce,  which  is  made  up  of  those 
threu  elements,  must  necessarily  augment,  and  place 
thu  MitioB  which  sells  at  a  higher  rate  in  a  state  of 

a2 
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fcriority  with  that    nation  nfaich  sells  ob  1 
■ns,  and  consequently  must  lower  the  one  ■ 
lie  other,  in  the  siame  proportion,  in  all  die  ■ 

the  world.                                                         * 
glish,  masters,  by  means  of  their  Coloniei,   i 

which  produces  some  of  the  articles  rood   i 
er,  in  all  the  processes  of  finishing,  are  18 

of  the  means  of  adding  a  value  to  tbeir 
yond  all  comparison  with  their  primitire 
y  have  the  art  of  adding  to  it  one  hondred 
cotton  which  grows  on  the  English  Colonies, 
at  a  low  price  in  Asia,  in  America,  io  Africa, 
inder  their  industrious  hands,  the  most  en* 
orms,  assumes  the  most  pleasing  colours,  oat- 
en the  nimble-footed  goddess, called  Fashiou. 
sh  are  before  her  in  every  taste  and  com- 
1  wiien  they  seem  lo  obey  lier.  The  cottoni 
d  have  triumphed  over  their  ancient  rival*, 
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Phis  superiority  in  quality  and  in  taste  has  forced  the 
^ftnufacturers  of  many  other  countries  to  have  recourse 
0  imitation^  without  which  they  would  find  themselves 
kserted.  It  is  only  under  the  mask  of  EvgUsh  that 
lie  greatest  part  of  their  goods  can  show  themselves, 
nd  that  they  can  find  a  market.  But  their  clumsy 
irt$"and  the  constant  slightness  of  the  fabrics  of  other 
HHtions,  throw  them  far  behind  those  whose  name  they 
MTfow — the  disguise  cannot  deceive  any  eye  of  the 
l9«0t  experience.  . 

Thill  double  superiority  of  capital  and  ingenuity  has 
ipmed  matters  to  the  same  height,  in  a  commercial 
point  of  viewj  as  their  maritime  superiority  has  m  a 
[joliticaK  England  no  longer  has  any  competitors  on 
Sbe  cue  side  more  than  on  the  other,  and  she  can 
le.more  be  rivalled  in  manufactures  than  in  fleets: 
ibreigners  cannot  excel  her,  except  in  such  articles  of 
xmsamption  as  are  the  growth  of  their  own  soil,  and 
jvith  which  England  is  not  provided.  Thus  it  happens 
iMit  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  have  productions  for 
mnmoQ  consumption  which  England  has  not,  but 
JmX  is  all ;  for  when  they  return  to  manufactures,  or 
t#,goods  for  foreign  markets,  England  resumes  her 
riights  and  her  superiority.  It  was  upon  such  a  basis 
Jiat  she  built  her  commercial  treaty  with  France.  She 
yposcs  her  manufactures  to  articles  of  primary  oon- 
MHDption ;  and  as  the  former  afibrd  the  means  of  nmeh 
More  extended  profits,  the  superiority  of  a  manufto- 
twiDg  over  a  growing  nation  cannot  be  disputed: 
9i|tton,  for  instance,  can  acquire,  in  a  manufiictttred 
ilitfe>  a  value  thirty  times  superior  to  that  which  it  had 
b  its  primitive  state:  the  productions  of  the  soil,  on 
die  contrary,  always  remaining  the  sasie  as  in  their 
Mtural  state,  consequently  remain  at  a  price  too  steady 
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any  change,  but  such  as  results  from  those 
llation9,whichare  the  consequence  of  either 
it  or  a  deficient  crop.  A  measure  of  wine 
thirty  times  above  its  ordinary  and  natural 
A  pound  of  cotton,  in  a  manufactured  state, 
thirty  times  its  price  in  a  brown  state, 
productive  of  ^a\a  in  the  one  article  i  it  is 
ve  in  the  other  ;  the  value  of  one  it  reduces, 
It  increases  ten-fold:  the  state  of  nature  is 
the  one;  the  ofher,  in  order  to  reach  perfcc- 
depart  from  it  as  tar  as  possible. 

apply  these  principles  to  the  Colonies  and 
o  our  subject,  we  shall  ask,  in  the  firrt 
iperiority  in  capital  and  industry  is  not  an 
safe-guard   for  the  English  Colonies?  Sec-    ' 

be  not  an  additional  arm  raisctl  againRt  the 
i  otiier  nations,  so  that  it  may  very  well 
at  England  may  have  occasion  ibr  no  other 
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the  onljr  motive  of  dUcriniinatTon  and  of  choice^  that 
parent  state  whicb  ofers  tbem  ibis  advantage  is  sare  of 
•  prefereooe,  and  froin  that  ciTcaaiitance  alone  slioald 
become  the  coantiy  of  thdr  adoption*  The  English 
Colonies  oeght  therefore  to  remain  with  their  natural 
parent  state,  because  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  that  of 
their  choice,  and  that  whicb  supplies  them ;  because 
no  other  can  give  them  the  same  advantages^  and  be* 
cause  they  are  attached  to  her  as  much  by  the  ti^  of 
interest,  as  by  those  of  right.and  of  blood.  Nay  more ; 
diould  even  England  declare  them  independent,  they 
would  not  be  eager  to  embrace  the  ofler,  and  would 
maintain  their  relations  with  ber;  the  only  thing  which 
to  her  is  a  matter  of  any  importance.  .  Perhaps  with 
sespect  to  some  articles  of  consumption  prohibited,  or 
eoLciusivety  monopolized  by  the  parent  state,  the  £ng* 
Ifsh  Colonies  might  gain  by  the  separation;  but  it 
would  be  confined  to  that  alone.  As  to  the  separatioo 
of  the  sovereignty,  it  would  by  no  means  draw  with  it 
that  of  a  separation  of  interests,  which  is  the  only  thing 
to  be  considered  with  regard  to  Colonies ;  ibr  a  state 
retains  Colonies  only  to  derive  profit  from  them ;  and 
if  that  take  place,  bv  one  way  or  the  other,  either  by 
•OMrefgnty  or  commerce,  what  does  it  signify,  where 
b  the  difference,  and  how  is  the  parent  state  injured? 
Engfond,  therefore,  retains  her  Colonies  by  the  ties  of 
tfieir  interests;  she  has  that  advantage  over  ptartnt 
etisles  whose  Coloaies,  for  the  same  reason,  have  the 
gieatest  interest  in  a  separation ;  for,  as  their  thoughts 
are  exclmively  oeoupi^  with  their  personal  interests, 
m^  in  the  case  with  individuals,  they  mdst  have  a 
leaning  towards  that  power  that  enables  them  to  find 
II  ^  and  as  it  is  England  alone  whidi  offisrs  it  to  them, 
ttaey  are  attracted  to  ber,  and  it  is  her  luperior  capital 
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ry  which  creates  tliat  attraction.     Engtmid 
s  derived  a  third  advantage  from  her  Colo- 
ly,  thai  which  results  from  an  excellent  in-    , 
iiiistration.      All    the  different  nations  are 
in  their  Colonies  agreeably  to  their  peculiar 
d  upon  the  model  of  that  government  which 
■*hed  over  them  in  Europe.     Despotism  and 
overnmcnt  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  Coio- 
belong  to  the  southern  kingdoms,  which 
d   to  absolute  governments.      Liberty  bds 
ortion  of  the  English  Colonies,  peopled  and 
by  a  free  country.     The  English  Colonists, 
lay  be  their  distance  from  the  parent  state, 
tirely  to  lament  the  loss  of  the  government 
iiitry  from  which   they  came.     The   only 
liave  to  regret  is  the  soil  itself;  the  govern. 
ts  paternal  laws  live  in  the  midst  of  thcoi ; 
1  full  vigour  there  as  well  as  in  England. 
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portanitjr  and  compIaiDts  of  the  Colonies.  One  cannot 
tee  how,  unless  from  extraordinary  circumstanoesy  the 
good  understanding  which  subsists  between  them  can 
be  interrupted ;  for  they  have  the  least  possible  cause 
for  coming  to  any  misunderstanding :  difTerent  from 
odier  Colonies,  which,  having  no  government  of  their 
emu,  but  being  governed  in  every  point/ and  that  from 
a  distance^  have  to  suffer  at  once  from  the  change5  and 
tile  ignorance  of  their  governors,  as  well  as  from  the 
necessity  under  which  they  lie  of  going  to  a  great  disr 
taaoe  to  expose  their  wants  and  to  make  their  com- 
pfannts.  Let  any  one  calculate  how  burdensome  such 
a  position  is  to  the  Colonies^  and  &tiguing  to  the  pa- 
rent state.  What  time  and  trouble  it  must  take  to 
nake  known  the  truth  to  men  in  other  climates  in 
any  oiatter  that  concerns  the  Colonies.  What  perse- 
verance is  requisite  to  overcome  the  disgust,  the  for* 
mmlities,  and  the  tediousness  of  those  men,  to  fix  their 
attentions  upon  interests  so  very  remote,  to  obtain  jus- 
tice against  the  inhabitants  of  the  mother  country, 
oiiten  times  against  the  very  agents  of  the  authority 
wfaoee  justice  they  are  imploring.  This,  however,  is 
the  state  in  which  are  the  Colonies  of  all  the  states  of 
Europe,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  England.  The 
svenion  of  the  mother  country  must,  therefore,  neces- 
fluily  increase  with  the  increase  of  power  in  the  Colo« 
nies^  with,  the  progress  of  knowledge ;  but,  above  all, 
after  the  example  of  the  separation  of  America,  and 
the  success  with  which  it  was  attended. 

England  has  this  additional  assurance  witli  regard 
to  her  Colonies ;  they  have  this  one  motive  less  for 
wishing  to  separate.  A  new  bond  is  therefore  formed 
between  the  parent  state  and  the  Colony  by  attending 
to  the  principle  of  giving  an  internal  government  ca- 
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roviding  for  their  wants,  and  of  lightening 
of  tliat  chain  which  ties  them  (o  the  molhct 

D  has  created  in  England,  and  for  England, 
le  and  the  means  of  that  colonial  prosperity, 
mmense  sncccBsea  ?    Are  they  the  work  ol* 
c  fruit  of  the  lubours  of  certain  individuals, 
f  some  fortunate  circumstances,  or  of  false 
by  the  enemy  ^     Assuredly  not:  all  these 
circumstances  have  favoured  other  Datiooi 
!^ngland  ;  fortune  or  chance  is  not  attended 
adiness  of  this  description  ;  and  see  too  at 
tance  she  has  left  them  all  behind.     The 
liat  she  had,  which  they  had  not,  a'consti- 
h  has  given  a  degree  of  stability  to  all  her 
other  nations  under  arbitrary  governments 
attain   to,     'I'he   English  constitution   ha* 
thing  for  England  :  her  uninterrupted  pros- 
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tained  the  credit,  which  paid  lor  those  conqoetti: 
the  fleets  and  the  warriors  were  the  arms  c^  that  con- 
stitution ;  it  is  to  that  constitution  they  are  lent,  be- 
cause by  it  has  England  been  defended,  and  remained 
uncootaminated  by  the  touch  of  an  enemy,  or  by 
bankruptcy---two  things  very  common  in  every  stale 
not  defended  by  the  same  bulwark.  The  English 
coostitution,  by  giving  the  English  every  thing  whidi 
gives  Colonies,  has  given  the  Colonies  themselves; 
and  it  is  by  the  same  moving  power  which  preserves 
them  in  their  island  that  they  reign  over  so  many 
others.  The  English  are  at  present  the  most  powers  ' 
M  nation  in  the  universe,  from  this  circumstance 
alone,  that  they  have  been  the  first  who  enjoyed  a 
constitution ;  their  superiority  aflbrds  a  motive  and 
aooroe  of  consolation  to  other  nations;  it  belongs 
equally  to  them  as  to  the  English ;  and  they  cannot 
be  humiliated  by  the  comparison,  since,  in  order  to 
aqnal  it,  they  have  only  to  imitate  it. 

There  was  a  time  when. the  names  of  France  and 
the  Colonies  were  joined  together  with  the  softest 
bands,  and  the  most  delightful  harmony.  •  •  •  Alas ! 
this  source  of  happiness  is  become  a  source  of  tears ! 
|P!ranee,  colonially  speaking,  is  no  more;  she  holds 
the  lowest  rank  in  the  colonial  system :  it  is  not  a 
century  ago  that  she  held  the  first,  that  very  rank  in 
iirbich  fortunate  England  now  rules  over  the  universe. 
Tranoe  was  then  in  the  possession  of  Canada,  Acadia, 
'^iewfeundland,  Louisiana,  Ouiana,  a  part  of  the  West 
Jndies,  Senegal,  Madagascar,  the  islands  of  France 
<^iid  Bourbon,  and,  finally,  India,  nearly  in  the  same 
Uiat  England  is  at  present  in  possession  of 
;  for  Dupleix  and  the  other  French  commanders- 
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em  to  have  traced  out  the  plans,  and  hii 
routes  which  have  been  followed   by  Lord 
tings,  and  the  other  civil  and  military  coo- 
om  Enpknd  iias  had  in  India.     Siam,  Co* 
,  and  China  were  open  to  the  French  trade; 
pssosses  no  more.     What  has  become  of  this 
J  brilliant  edifice?  What  has  destroyed  it? 
1  is  not,  as  in  Purtugal,  want  of  population; 
in  Spain, wantofindustry,or  aversion  froca 
d  labour  :   there  must  be  then  other  causes, 
can  they  be  found  but  in  the  non-observance 
:iplc8  of  the  colonial  system,  which  are  laid 
c  ?     France  wished  for  Colonies,  withoat 
r  that  which  creates  and  preserves  them,  a 
desired  the  effect,  but  not  the  cause  ;  she 
le  value  of  Colonies,  but  does  not  seem  to 
n  what  they  depended   upon ;  she  wished 
t,  and  turned  away  her  eyes  from   the  tree 
t   liini^r.      France  also  has  always  governed 
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those  of  all  the  nations  who  possess  Colonies.  She 
has  within  herself  abundant  means  to  provide  for 
them ;  she  contains  25,000,000  of  inhabitants^  while 
England,  with  tier  three  kingdoms,  scarcely  contains 
12,000,000,  Spain  ten,  and  Portugal  three.  What  a 
rich  fund  for  a  good  and  solid  establishment  of  Co-» 
1onies;^but  France  having  neglected  her  navy,  the 
members  were  separated  from  the  body,  its  arms  were 
pot  able  to  defend  it,  and  the  branches  have  been 
lopped  from  the  trunk  with  which  they  had  ceased  to 
commanicate.  The  navy  is  the  channel  through 
which  the  colonial  sap  ought  to  circulate,  and  when 
tfrit  circulation  is  interrupted,  death,  that  is  to  say,  se- 
paration, cannot  fail  to  follow.  But  see  what  France 
has  experienced  from  a  multitude  of  causes. 

France  is  a  vast  country,  and  of  a  great  depth,  in 
which,  however  great  may  be  the  extent  of  her  coasts, 
the  chief  part  of  the  people  live  far  from  the  sea,  and 
dread  rather  than  like  it,  being  terrified  by  the  stories 
oF  shipwrecks,  and  the  dangers  of  navigation,  much 
more  than  they  are  attracted  by  the  statement  of  its 
advantages.  The  capital  is  situated  in  the  centre  of 
die  state,  distant  from  the  sea ;  few  sailors  were  seen 
there^^and  they  had  no  pre-eminence  ;  in  the  interior 
of  the  provinces  they  were  rare,  and  except  in  those 
which  lay  upon  the  coasts,  they  were  never  seen  in 
any  number.  All  the  attention  of  the  government 
was  directed  towards  the  army,  upon  whom  all  fa- 
voars  were  bestowed  :  this  was  the  consequence  of 
the  continental  system,  and  a  country  cannot  fbl- 
kiw  two  systems  at  the  same  time.  The  navy  in 
Fhince  has  always  been  affected  by  having  an  in* 
ferior  rank  assigned  to  it,  as  the  arfny  in  "England 
has  suflfered  from  a  like  degradation ;  because  in  all 
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\'eiy  cause  ads  according  to  its  own  natam 
1  du  not  appear,  by  history,  at  any  time  to 
*ly  turned  their  attention  to  the  navy.     At 

the  crusades,  the  fleets  of  Venice  and  Ibf 
>ublic8,  conveyed  them  to  the  tombs  which 

to  seek  for  in  Syria  and  in  Egypt.  Since 
lave  been  engaged  ih  wars  against  Flanders, 
^land,  against  Austria,  against  the  sovereigns 
\d  against  the  Protestants  ;  but,  in  all  this 
inc,  they  never  once  turned  their  tiicmghti 

Louis  XIV.  wished  for  one,  and  Colbert 
by  a  word  ;  but  as  this  creation  had  the 
lightening,  it  had  also  its  fleeting  duration. 
1  navy,  a  brilliant,  but  passing  meteor,  wu 
t  Cape  La  Hogue  and  at  Vigo:  some  for- 
splendid  actions  did  not  restore  it,  because 
■  power  like  this  does  not  consist  in  »  few 
ut   connection    and   without  consequence. 
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I  of  which  she  only  granted  the  temporary  enjoy- 
^  while  she  waited  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to 
e  them,  which  has  just  happened.     Was  it  for 
of  numerous  or  skilful  armies  that  France  was 
Ue  to  preserve  India,  Acadia^  or  Canada  ?    What 
At  time  were  the  armies  of  England,  in  com- 
ra  with  hers  ?  Was  it  owing  to  a  want  of  skill  or 
thusiastic  courage  on  the  |xirt  of  her  sailors  ?  no ; 
oe  reckons  illustrious  names  in  this  career;  even 
history  of  the  English  navy  does  not  offer  any 
li  can  be  placed  above  those  of  Tourville  and  Du* 
iG.     In  all  engagements  between  single  vessels,  a 
cl)  ship  has  never  been  afraid  of  entering  the  list9 
in  English  one.     In  the  American  war,  the  na« 
ivhich  was  raised  up  by   Louis  XVI»  appeared 
i  with  honour  upon   the  seas  astonished  at  her 
pected  presence.     But  all  these  eflkrts^  or  rather 
bese  experiments,  though  satisfactory  to  the  hq^ 
of  the  nation,  were  insufficient  for  the  eiiectual 
ictton  of    great  Colonies.     France   might  have 
ed  what  she  had  to  do,  when  she  saw  England 
r  deviate  from  the  fundamental  rule,  of  keeping 
BUiritime  power  proportionate  to  her  colonial  do- 
on :  the  example  was  before  her,  she  had  only  to 
ir  it ;  by  having  fleets-  like  England,  she  would 
tiave  had  Colonies  equal  to  hers.    It  was  not  Clive 
folf  who  drove  the  French  out  of  India  and  Ca-- 
I  but  it  was  the  English  Admirals  and  fleets,  who, 
\g-  together  with  the  arioy  against  the  Colonies, 
ad  a  chain  which  it  was  io^possible  to  break,  while 
Dolonie^  and  armies  of  France,  always  separated 
( it,  owiog  to  the  want  of  fleets,  «nded  in  yielding 
I  enemy  who  was  relieved,  without  any  obstidt, 
ucoburs  from  the  mother  ooontry. 
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was  also  deceived  in  two  important  ^ints, 
then  thought  would  make  up  for  the  defi- 
ler  own  navy. 

he  reckoned  upon  the  co-operation  of  the 
ivy;  a  co-operalion  which  only  embarrassed 
as  of  use  only  to  enervate  every  thing  by  Uic 
:tion,  or  to  ruin  every  thin^  by  acting  as  ai 
ind  at  FerroL      The  three  last  wars  haw 
lent  to  cause  the  danger  and  the  inutility  of 
fectly  felt. 

/,  France  also  relied,  for  the  defence  of  her 
jpon  the  fortresses  with  which  she  had  gl^ 
m  i  a  defence  which  was  insufficient,  since 
ould  not  support  them ;  and  this  want  rf 
ivered  them  up  to  the  enemy  in  course  (rf 
whom  it  la  consequently  more   difficult  t« 
The  French  government  have  shown  a 
gment,  in  thus  pursuing,  in  the  Colonies,  a 
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vtDOes  of  France^   by  officers  sent  from  the  mother 
eountiy,  and  appointed  by  her.    It  was  nearly  a  ge- 
neral rule  never  to  admit  the  Colonists  even  to  the 
most  subaltern  situations :  this  system  was  oppressive 
to  the  Colonist^  and  very  unfavourable  to  the  Colony^ 
fiom  the  reasons  which  we  shall  hereafter  show. 
.  France,  moreover,  never  having  had  a  regular  go- 
vernment, or  what  could  be  called  a  constitution,  has 
aufiered  all  the  mischiefs  that  are  attached  to  the  un- 
certainty  of  that  kind  of  government  which  is  con- 
oentrated  in  a  single  man,  who  orders  certain  men  to 
role,  in  his  name,  over  all  the  others.     In  France  there 
have  always  been  great  men,  but  never  great  designs ; 
the  latter  result  from  an  idea  being  followed  up,  and 
from  a  system  being  formed  which  is  connected  in  all 
its  parts.    But  how  could  there  be  any  sequel  or  con* 
sistency,  when  every  thing  was  subject  to  that  incon* 
stancy  which  is  a  necessary  property  of  the  human 
mind,  and  to  those  variations  which  necessarily  follow 
any  change  of  the  agents  of  this  arbitrary  authority,  and 
even  to  those  alterations  which  are  to  be  observed  in 
the  same  man,   according  to  the  degree  of  his  age, 
health,  or  fortune :  for  a  man  is  always  three  dilBTerent 
persons  in  youth,  in  maturity,  and  in  old  age,  bearing 
not  the  least  resemblance  to  each  other.     Look  at 
Louis  XIV,  how  different  he  was  at  these  three  pe* 
riods !    A  good  constitution  is  the  only  thing  which  can 
secure  us  from  the  mischiefs  inherent  in  the  changes 
which  form  part  of  the  nature  of  man.     A  constitutioa 
is  the  ballast  which  gives  regularity  to  the  motion  of 
the  vessel,  and  helps  it  to  carry  sail ;  it  is  also  the  an* 
dior  which  fixes  it  in  port,  and  which,  by  keeping  it 
always  near  the  shore,  protects  it  from  dangers,  an<i 
from  the  violence  of  the  wind  and  the  tempest. 
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Ihat  always  been  very  badly  off  for'  institiu  I 

lie  England  had   tliem  in  abundance:   tbi 

.  been  a  loser  in  the  same  proportions  that 

llias  been  a  gainer.     The  causes,  in  the  tvn 

;  been  followed  by  their  necessary  ^fleets: 

I  has  fallen,  the  other  has  been  aggraudiied, 

■,  abandoned  to  all  the  vicissitudes  whicU 

want  of  a  constitution,  has  lost  all  her  Co* 

Lile  England,  resting  upon  the  firm  ground 

nstitution,  has  strengthened  herself  by  co- 

lucsts  so  much,  as  now  to  be  the  entire  mis. 

I  the  Colonies;     France,  though  much  better 

lith  the  means  of  supporting  immense  Colo> 

nny  of  the  other  European  powers,  has  not 

Ito  keep  herself  in  that  high  rank  which  she 

led,  owing  to  having  neglected  the  princi- 

ivhich  the  colonial  system  depends. 

i;  never  blamed  the  industry  and  the  capital 

I  ruin  of  the  Colonies.     She  has  nevef 
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frith  thfe  Spain  of  America  or  of  Asia.  Tliis  state  of 
languor,  this  universal  decline,  arises  froxh  the  disprd* 
portion  of  the  mother  country  to  the  Colonies,  from 
the  inferiority  of  her  navy,  and  from  the  nature  of 
her  government,  both  in  Europe  and  in  the  Colonies. 

No  country  has  ever  carried  so  far  as  Spain  the 
abuse  of  extending  Colonies  too  much.  In  Europe 
she  possessed  only  25,000  square  leagues ;  while,  in 
ber  Colonies,  she  was  in  the  possession  of  120,000^ 
twenty  times  as  much  as  in  Europe :  this  speaks  every 
Lhing« 

A  nation  which,  in  Europe,  wanders  over  a. country 
dmott  a  desert,  though  only  240  leagues  in  length 
ind  200  in  breadth ;  a  nation  which,  in  Europe,  beholds 
its  Tillages  deserted,  its  manufactories  abandorted,  and 
its  fields  without  cultivation,  requiring  hands  which  it 
cannot  furnish,  has  had  the  unthinking  audacity  to 
invade,  to  keep,  and  to  attempt  to  cover  with  popula- 
tion, countries  in  which  it  would  be  entirely  swallowed 
up.  It  was  unthinking  enough  to  burthen  its  chil« 
drien,  though  so  thinly  scattered  already  in  the  Old 
World,  with  the  charge  of  peopling  the  new  one :  and, 
by  thus  dividing  its  blood  and  its  strength;  it  can  only 
Ibitn  out  of  the  weakened  parts  a  body  languishing 
and  equidly  without  energy  all  over.  And  the  time, 
moreover,  which  Spain  chose  for  this  disastrous  greedi- 
ness, was  after  seven  years  of  war  against  the  Moors, 
after  the  expulsion,  according  to  Bleda,  of  about 
19,300  of  them,  and  in  the  midst  of  wars  which  were 
ntly  bursting  out  again,  and  with  possessions 

ttered  over  the  whole  surface  of  Europe.  Spain  was 
■t  that  time  in  the  possession  of  the  Low  Countries, 
Franbhe  Compt^,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  the  Duchy  of  Milan, 
Naplef,  and  Portugal.    Such  dominions  werp  a  eon* 
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c  of  war ;  for  war  was  then  nearly  hftbitdl! 
ition  :  and  this  prodigious  dispersion  of  po«« 
y  making  Spain  a  neighbour  to  all  the  world, 
Ibo  always  quarrelling  with  all  the   world, 
is  not  a  single  page  of  the  history  of  Spain 
ot  stained  with  blood,  nor  a  single  period  at 
was  not  engaged  in  war,  and  in  a  war  al- 
ly unfortunate  for  her.    Her  armies,  which 
ys  incomplete,  were  scarcely  sufficient  fin 
e  of  her  European  dominions,  to  which  tbey 
rom  proportionate  ;  and   every  year  bcbeld 
r  possessions  either  threatened  or  destroyed; 
weeping  in  Europe,  and  nevertheless,  at  the 
spreading  herself  over  the  whole  surfece  of 
and  part  of  Asia.     The  inhabitants  of  the 
ere  perishing  in  crowds,  owing  to  the  cli- 
thc  employment  of  grubbing  up  the  new 
^  so  very  unhealthy,  and  owing  to  the  igno- 
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interest  would  have  dictated,  and  abandoned  all  the 
Kist!  The  proper  knowledge  of  her  interest  would 
have  been  taken  for  magnanimity,  and  Spain  would 
at  once  have  derived  both  honour  and  profit  from  this 
;  and  would  have  avoided  those  mischiefs 
she  has  voluntarily  brought  upon  herself,  from 
mere  avidity  without  any  real  advantage. 

How  different  even  would  Europe  in  general  have 
.been,  if  Spain,  by  making  this  relinquishment,  had 
left  for  other  nations  that  place  which  she  holds  with 
JIG  advantage  either  to  herself  or  others.     They  would 
have  made  use  of  it,  and  would  have  turned  to  profit 
that  variety  of  productions  which  nature  seems  created 
to  impart;  their  population,  both  more  numerous  and 
more  active^  would  have  embraced,  have  covered,  and 
bave  cultivated  this  happy  land,  which  has  remained 
unfruitful  and  barren  owing  to  the  impotent  laziness 
of  the  Spaniards.    How  much  treasure,  how  many 
articles  of  use  and  luxury  would  Europe,  in  that  case, 
kave  enjoyed,  of  which  it  is  now  deprived,  and  of 
which  it  is  now  ignorant,  owing  to  a  proprietor  having 
the  exclusive  possession,  who  is  as  devoid  of  the  wiU 
as  of  the  means  of  searching  for  them.     As  the  pos- 
session of  two  extensive  Colonies  has  exhausted  and 
ruined  Spain,  it  has  also,  beyond  doubt,  prevented 
Europe  from  acquiring  wealth  ;  and,  without  making 
any  compensation,  has  deprived  it  of  immense  advan- 
tages which  Spain  was  not  in  a  condition  to  make  use 
of:  one  has  been  ruined,  the  other  has  been  precluded 
from  advantages,  and  the  monopoly  of  America,  by 
Spam  has  been  equally  a  scourge  to  the  New  and  to 
tbe  Old  World,     Such  ia  the  effect  of  this  kind  of  mo- 
nopoly, which,  by  rendering  the  owner  dispropor- 
tiooate  to  his  property,  leaves  the  property  unattended 
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owner  without  a  fortune  corrcspoitding  with 
of  his  domains.     Tlie  property  goes  to  rait, 
filer  derives  iio  benefit  from  it;  when,  if  the 
ad  been  more  proportionate  to  liis  capad^, 
sve  afforded  him  as  much  wealth  and  far  leu 
The  land  would  have  gained  by  passing  into 
ch  would  have  come  near  it,  and  the  public 
e  gained  by  this  liomage  to  the  elementary 
hat  every   thing   should  be   in   proportion, 
es  as  much  to  political  economy,  as  tode- 
nomy.     It  is  as  true  with  regard  to  stateSjU 
d  to  individuate,  the  former  cnn  gain  no 

the  latter  by  giving  ferthcr  thiin  their  na- 
orcions  will  allow ;  and  history,  that  unex- 
e  and  incorruptible  witness,  has  shown  tb« 
Iways  foliowod  both  when  they  have  en- 
to  go  beyond  their  means, 
y  of  Spain  lias  always  been  in  a  low  con- 
withstanding  all  the  means  she  has  taken  to 
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Imd  of  tcqoiring  riches ;  Spain  is  always  looked  upon 
less  as  an  enemy  than  as  a  prey.  Since  the  time  of 
Gromwell,  the  Spaniards  have  never  en^ged  singly 
ivith  the  English  without  being  conquered  ;  they  have 
always  been  led  in  triumph  at  London;  and  from 
Drake  and  Blake,  to  Nelson,  to  attack  and  to  beat  the 
Spaniards  were  synonymous  to  the  English.  They 
hAre  men  npt  a  little  supported  by  uniting  with  die 
Rk«nch  fleets  ;  yejt  this  junction,  which  was  reckone4 
lb' the  master  piece  of  the  two  navies,  after  it  had  been 
rffelAuated  by  laborious  combinations,  never  terminated 
iA*any  thing  very  great.  In  the  American  war;'  the 
oMibined  fleets  wearied  the  seas  of  England  and  Ire*^ 
iMd  by  their  number ;  they  took,  however,  only  a  sin- 
gleEoglish  vessel  which  had  missed  her  course,  and  they 
nefther  could  nor  would  attack  the  shores  which  they 
threatened ;  neither  were  they  able  to  attack  Gibraltar; 
ner  to  prevent  supplies  from  reaching  it,  or  to  punish 
die  English  for  attempting  to  supply  it ;  and  they  were 
neither  able  nor  willing  to  combine  in  America,  iil 
bMer  to  attack  Jamaica  and  wipe  off  the  affront  of  th^ 
tSMlfth  of  April. 

Let  us  see  what  part  the  navy  of  Spain  has  played 
in  these  last  wars :  it  was  a  prisoner  at  Cadiz,  and  only 
left  this  prison  for  that  of  Brest,  its  destruction  w^i 
hfCfpin  at  Ferrol,  and  completed  at  Trafalgar;  itr^ 
leived  the  most  mortifying  bloW  from  Admiral  St; 

■ 

l^incent,  and  all  the  talents  of  Massaredo  only  ended 
n  preserving  Cadiz  from  a  bombardment,  and  nature 
lid  still  more  for  the  defence  of  the  place  than  the  art 
if  Spain  did  t  and  finally  it  abaild^ned  Trinidad  to  the 
Bdgiish,'  and  its  vessels  to  the  flames.  This  naval  in* 
briority  of  the  Spaniards,  is  so  mifch  the  more  preju* 
lieial  to  them,  owing  to  the  immense  extent  of  Cddp 
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Ji3ve  to  dcfeQd :  for  which  atl  llie  poworrf 

lould  hardly  be  sufficient    TliusaU  their  Cft^ 

■Ic  the  war  lasted,  were  at  the  mercy  of  tbnr 

Ind    if  they  have  escaped,  it   was    becMiM 

lok  them  would  have  been  at  as  much  tronbk 

!  and  defend  tliem  as  the  Spaniards  then* 

It  was  for  tliis  reason  that  the  Euglirii 

hemselvcs  to  the  attack  of  places  easy  to  be 

]8uch  as  Trinidad,  which  place  was  also  ad* 

i  to  them  from  its  vicinity  to  the  Spaniih 

I  but  though  the  Enghsh  did  not  seize  op«B 

■h  Colonies,  they  blocked  them    up  as  weH 

Ither  country;  they  cut  off  all  comtnaoW^ 

len  them  :  for  six  years  nothing  entered  iM^ 

,  of  Cadiz.     The  great  Spanish  Colooici 

led   many   years  without  hearing   from    the 

luntry  :  every  thing  that  has  endeavoured  lo 

ugh  the  barrier  has  been  stopped  and  seized. 

|means  of  communication  was  through  sobk 
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manufactaring  tbem  ;  and  the  mother  country  wat  in 
the  tame  condition  for  want  of  metals,  while  she  was 
wallowing  in  manufactures.  To  this  state  has  an  ii^ 
fariprity  at  sea  reduced  Spain,  and  thus  kept  it  chained 
iqp  for  fifteen  years  ;  for  she  was  no  more  able  to  make 
peaoe^  than  she  was  fit  to  make  war ;  and  after  this^ 
need  we  ask  the  cause  of  the  American  independence. 
!Ehe  answer  is  simple,  it  was  the  hlockade  of  Cadiz. 
Spain,  like  France,  thought  she  could  make  up  for  the 
QMufficiency  of  her  navy  by  erecting  and  multiplying 
ibrtiesses  in  her  Colonies.  In  this  she  made  the  same 
pustake  as  France,  and,  like  France,  has  thrown  away 
her  time  and  money,. for  want  of  knowing  upon  what 
Am  defence  of  the  Colonies  depended,  and  how  great 
the  diftrence  was  between  fortresses  in  the  Colonies 
which  were  supported  by  the  fleet,  and  fortresses  des* 
titote  of  this  support. 

'  In  the  war  of  1756,  Spain  was  very  slow  in  deter- 
mining to  take  a  part,  on  account  of  her  family  com* 
pact :  this  war  cost  her  the  Havahnah  and  Manilla, 
where  the  English  made  an  immeniie  booty.  What 
conclusion  did  she  draw  from  this  ?  Why,  that  these 
two.  possessions  were  not  sufficiently  fortified,  and  im* 
mediately  began  to  work  in  the  Havannah^and  at 
Cavita,  at  an  immense  expense.  What  could  she  expect 
to  get  by  this  ?  Did  she  think  that  Colonies  can  be 
defended  by  ramparts,  without  ships,  or  else  by  sbiiis; 
without  ramparts.  There  was  a  strange  mistake  in  this 
calculation;  for,  through  the  want  of  the  su|^lies 
,which  these  vessels  alone  could  bring  them,  fortresses 
most  surrender,  in  the  Colonies  as  well  as  in  Europe^ 
when  they  are  not  victualled,  and  this  has  always  beeo 
the  case. 
Oa  the  other  hand,  Spain,  fer  firom  btvioR  ivopoiv 
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I  agricultural  labour  and  ber  industry  to  da 

I  Colonics,  has  ulways  laboured  ia  n  contrary 

I  she,  in  this  lit^ht,  preat- ots  a.  sjiectacfo  rcallj- 

Spain  finds  herself  suddealy  in  the  pot. 

immense  extent  of  territory.    Wliat  doa 

Does  she  turn  her  views  towards  their  pros- 

ch  ought  to  he  her  own  ?  Does  she  endes- 

rish  and  excite  in  her  own  bosom  the  tire 

>  kindle  the  activity  of  labour,  which  must 

•  the  wants  of  the   New  World  that  hsi 

kcr  sharer    8he  takes  care  not  to  do  that: 

t  might  be  proper  for  tiie  English,  or  for  tin 

put  the  Spaniards  act  in  quite  a  different 

in  the  first  place,  begin  by  cxtermi- 

te,  with  whom  they  ought  to  have  formed* 

L  and  whoAi  tbey  would  have  supplied  with 

Icles  of  consinnptioii ;   but  in  every  way  they 

!  been  too  well  off:   they,  therefore,  hasten 

by  killing  every  bodv.     Having  made 
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never  before  known  in  the  world.  But  as  nothing  is 
more  blind  and  unproductive  tlian  tyranny,  it  has 
jcome  io  paw,  by  mcanv  of  this  logic  in  governing, 
-which  has  been  followed  for  two  centuries,  that  Spain 
Ian  done  nothing  for  her  Colonies ;  and  that  her  Co^ 
Ionics,  in  their  turn,  have  not  been  of  the  least  use  to 
faer.  AH  that  has  come  from  them  has  only  passed 
through  her;  nothing  has  stopped.  Spain,  never 
trading  with  her  Colonies  from  her  own  stock,  had  only 
served  as  a  channel  for  the  commodities  of  strangerti, 
for  the  produce,  of  the  fields  and  the  manufactories  of 
foreigners.  Spain  is,  in  a  great  measure,  only  the 
broker  of  Europe,  or  the  place  of  residence  of  the  fiic- 
ton  between  Europe  and  America.  If  we  ever  saiir 
any  system  more  whimsical  in  itself,  we  never  have 
seen  any  one  less  lucrative  to  the  mother  country. 
The  conduct  of  Spain  towards  her  Colonics  has  always 
beeOf  not  to  raise  them  together  with  herself,  bat  to 
lower  them  to  her  own  level,  to  secure  their  sub*- 
miflsioa  by=  keepng  them  in  poverty,  and  to  weaken 
them  in  order  to  be  sure  of  the  possession  of  them: 
she  seems  to  have  regretted  not  being  able  to  bury 
them  entirely.  The  Spaniards,  far  from  having  made 
Hie  of  the  discovery  and  possession  of  their  Cdonies, 
to  increase  their  labour  and  industry,  have  only  Con^ 
eidered  them  as  the.  means  of  augmenting  the  amount 
cithm  bullion :  they  have  seen  nothing  in  them,  es* 
cqpt  that  precious  raetab  may  be  foui\d  and  extracted : 
^diey  have  taken  the  e&ct  for  the  cause,  and  have 
wished  to  possess  the  object,  without  the  means  which 
prodaoe  it  and  to  have  the  money  before  the  labour* 
when,  in  the  order  of  nature,  it  onght  only  to  come 
after  it.  This  mistake,  by  putting  Spain  in  a  wrong 
vk^f  hf*  placed  faer  in  the  same  condition  die  would 
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no  Colonies : 


for  what  doa  it 


em,  or  not,  if  she  derives  no 

Ifrora  them,  or  only  derives  it  for  the  benefit 

\  The  consequences  of  this  system  hare  beai 

lould  naturally  be  expected.     Spain,  thoogfi 

tceived  from  licr  Colonies  sums,  which  can 

fed  only  by  millions  ;  and,  under  a  more  eo- 

tern,  would  have  received  even  twice  M 

pf  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  the  one  nheit 

e  least  plentiful,  and  where  the  government 

st,  the  people  the  most^aked,  manufso- 

Imoat  scarce  and  most  imperfect,  and  wbcR 

nforts  of  hfe  are  the  least  known.     EVtns 

nay  judge  of  the  goodness  of  the  system 

Lin  pursues  towards  her  Colonies,  and  whe- 

1  are  ill  the  wrong  in  wishing  to  separate 

i  from  her. 

l/ernment  of  the  Spanish  colonics  is  in  every 
|e  that  of  the  mother  country.      Prefects  are 
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council  of  the  Indies,  which  is  the  supreme  tribynal 
atid  governor  of  those  countries,  which  it  rules  over 
from  Madrid,  upon  a  system  which,  for  three  centuries^ 
has  struck  the  Colonies  with  barrenness,  and  has  redu- 
ced them  to  despair,  and,  finally,  to  insurrection,  by 
tmkini;  the  usual  road,  injustice,  which  leads  to  inde* 
pendence* 

If  Spain  has  carefully  k^t  her  Colonies  from  a  good 
government^  she  was  without  the  same  thing  heraelfy. 
atnd  she  could  not  give  them  what  she  had  not-  got. 
This  country  has  almost  always  been  that  of  despotism 
and  of  sleep,  two  things  which,  though  they  seem  to 
cxclade  one  another,  nevertheless  go  very  often  toge- 
AeTj  as  we  see  in  Turkey.  This  kind  of  government 
cither  does  nothing,  hinders  every  thing  from  being 
done,  or  wishes  every  thing  to  be  done  by  itself  alone* 
The  system  is,  to  maintain  whatever  is  existing, 
whether  good  or  bad;  they  are  firm,: owing  to tiieir 
thhidity:'  any  change  would  require  action,  which 
their  laziness  rejects,  and  their  despotism  represses 
with  the  sword,  the  bow-string,  or  the  dungeon.  This 
siotbfiilness :  both  in  the  chiefs  .  and  in  the  people, 
eanaes  every  tiling  to  flag,  and  unbends  all  the  springs 
of  a  nation.  This  viae,  which  is  fdt  tliroughout  the 
whole  of  Spain,  must  much  more  afiect  the  Colonies 
so  far  removed  from  the  eye  of  the  master,  and  aban- 
doned to  prefects  who  have  an  interest  in  deceiving 
Inm,  and  whom  tlie  mother  country  too  often  supports 
oat  of  a  feeKng  of  false  dignity.  Since  Spain,  though 
lying  directly  under  the  eyes  of  a  government  present 
in  its  centre,  and  easily  embracing  the  whole  extent, 
has  nevertheless  always  presented  the  most  miserable 
spectacle,  how  could  the  Spanish  government  be  vigik 
hnt^  enlightened,  and  attentive,  towards  Colonies  iar 
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1  extensive,  aad  wliicli  it  was  scarcely  ao- 
itii  ?     Such  an  hope  ynis  bfyond  all  probft* 
he  Spaniards,    individually  iwssessing  tlw 
r  and  estimable  qualities,  when  taken  in  i 
a  nation  indolent  and  without  energy,  &^ 
\i  much  courage,  and  without  any  taste  for 
ents  of  life,  though  with  the  means  of  pro- 
n  all,  and  of  receiving  them  from  their  de- 
mate,  their  fruitful  soil,  and  from  their  u-    ' 
and  rich  Colonies  ;  they  live  in  the  midat 
advantages  without  perceiving  them,  any 
they  do  their  privations,  in  which  thqr 
ry  more  than  in  their  opuience.     The  go- 
las  unhappily  partaken  of  this  general  pro- 
stead  of  exciting  the  nation  to  resist  it,  it 
rolved  in  it.     The  marks  of  their  weakness 
found  every  where  ;  they  are  written   upon 
number  of  monuments  for  us  to  enumerate 
is   not  the  condition  of  Spain  itself  a  la- 
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Mnantic,  arose  in  tliis  country,  and  reaKsiMl' 
I  of  fable,  and  Burpasied  the  actors  in  them, 
liards  driven  into  the  remote  parts  of  the  As-' 
urst  forth  to  reconquer  their  country  foot  by 
inite  each  part  successively  to  the  crown  of 
ereign,  and,  out  of  these  dispersed  members^ 
he  Spanish  monarchy.  This  great  work  took 
ears  of  the  greatest  and  most  painful  labour; 
1  they  accomplished  it^  and  the  Spaniards, 
rom  this  trial  like  gold  from  the  crucible, 
n  the  first  nation  in  the  world,  and  the  pre-^^ 
t  power  in  Europe :  the  greatest  fears  were 
ed  of  their  acquiring  an  universal  dominion,^ 
did  not  even  take  the  trouble^ of  concealing 
ligns.  At  this  juncture  a  new  career  was 
>  them  by  the  discovery  of  America;  thither 

;  and  America,  by  dividing  their  attention 
-  forces,  in  all  probability  saved  Europe  from 
jrsal  invasion  which  would  have  been  attempt-^ 
lerica  found  the  Spaniards  the'  same  as  they 
I  at  home,  as  terrible  to  her  children  as  they 
,  to  the  Moors.     The  same  courage  was  not 

for  the  Indian  had  none  of  the  intrefridity  of 
an :  the  country  was  more  ibrmidaMe  than 
Mtants ;  our  astonishment  at  the  atehievements 
Spaniards  arises  less  from  the  vicCoriea  tbaii' 
ir  incursions,  less  from  the  men  than  lirom 
(try  itself.  In  fact,  it  required  much  more 
to  cross  the  Cordilleras  by  unknown  paths, - 
metrate  into  Peru  over  burning  deserts  and 
ted  regions,  than  it  did  to  subdue  people  who 
re  their  conquerors,  whom  they  regarded  as 
Is,  and  who  prostrated  diemselves  before  the 
that  was  hurled  against  them,  and  fell  noder 
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tlie  coursers    that  rode  over  tben.     Tfae 
vcre  gratuitously  ferocious  in  America,  for 
10  occasion  for  it ;  they  had  never  been  » 
We  do  not  know  to  what  we  ought  to 
le  horrible  excesses  which   (bey  suddenly 
tliemsctvcs  to,  as  though  by  an  instantane- 
icral  inspiration,  unless  they  are  to  beattri* 
e  pride  of  power,  to  the  nature  of  the  owD 
heir  leaders,  and  to  that  sort  of  fury  nhidi 
suddenly  seizes  upon,  and  transports  a  n»- 
^htful  crisis,  which,  by  always  leading  io 
shame  and  remorse,  causes  a  nation  fori 
o  blush  for  itself. 

quest  of  their  own  country  from  the  Moort« 
iquest  of  America,  are  the  two  great  cpocb 
y  of  the  Spanish  nation  ;  they  seem  only  to 
d  for  this  moment  in  order  to  be  eclipsed, 
tem  to  have  thought  that  they  had  then  ga- 
cieni  laurels  to  liavc  a  right  to  repose  them- 
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ported  with  steadiness  rather  than  with  obstlna^y^  mo* 
dified  according  to  circumstances,  qualified  by  a  wise 
knowledge  of  the  timesi  and  pursued  with  vigour^  ei- 
ther, against  the  obstacles  which  nature  threw  in  thdr 
way,  or  which  were  raised  by  competitors  ?  But  such 
fttsystem  is  rooted  too  deeply,  and  too  extensi^'ely,  to  be 
eatifely  the  work  of  men  ;  it  can  only  be  the  work  of 
Mteblished  imstitutions :  and  as  Spain  has  wver  had 
even  .oQey  it  follows  that  she  must  have  ruled  her  Colo* 
Biea  at  random,  against  their  nature,  and  against  their 
naterests,\in  a  manner  that  has  occasioned  the  total 
downial  of  the  building  on  which  she  relied  for  the 
preservation  of  the  thing  that  she  had  taken  so  much 
trauble  to  destroy. 


CHAP.  XIV- 

The  Conduct  of  the  Europeans  in  the  Colonics. 

By  exhibiting  already  some  of  the  errors  into  whidi 
die  Eiuropeans  have  fallen,  with  respect  to  the  Colonies, 
tm  have  done  nothing  more  than  anticipate  a  part  of 
Aat  mournful  task  which  remains  for  us  to  fulfil,  in 
setting  forth  that  kind  of  administration  which  they 
have  introduced  into  them,  and  in  which  tjiey  still  per« 
mpwpe,  even  in  opposition  to  their  own  interests.  They 
bftve  net,  from  others,  with  a  sufficient  share  of  re- 
fimdi  for  these  crimes,  of  which  the  Colonies  have 
tirai  the.  theatre,  and  of  which  pictures,  frightful 
tnn^9  have  been  given ;  we  shall  confine  oursdves 
1ft  a  iKfires^tatipn  of  those  errors  which  retarded,  and 
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till  retard  the  progress  of  the  Colonies,  and 
thU  very  day,  have  deprived  the  mother 
f  the  full  amount  of  their  produce,  and  of 
ages  which  they  might  have  derived  from 
e  shall  sec  whether  affairs  could  have  been    , 
roTse,  and  whether  it  was  possible,  at  lh« 
,  to  thwart,  in  a  greater  degree,  the  libc- 
rtune  and  of  nature.     The  Europeans  b»e 
lost  the  elemenUry  principles  of  the  Cdo. 
uch  as  against  those  of  their  management^ 
of  these  faults  contains,  in  its  kind,  a  great 
'  others,  of  a  particular  description,  and «{ 
ces  resulting  from  them, 
ropeans  have  never  given,  nor  thought  «f 
their  Colonies,  any  thing  which  could  de- 
lame  of  organization.     The  word  orgamzC' 
a,  at  the  same  time,  proportion,  agreement, 
ony  between  the  parts  destined  to  form  a 
t  it  is  impossible  to  perceive  any  thing  like 
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it  nei^tad  spice  of  territoTy.  From  this  bliod  et^ 
meas  to  seiie  upon  every  thiog,  some  nations  found 
HQtelves  surcharged  with  Colonies,  for  which  they 
uU  Aot  provide ;  while  others  found  themselves  de- 
hffed  of  thdte  which  would  have  just  suited  theo3* 
I  the  firat  caae^  they  remained  in  a  barren  state ;  in 
B  second,  they  were  deficient  in  that  fecundity 
lich  other  hands  o&red.  This  prodigious  inequality 
tfe'  position  of  the  advantages  which  the  discovery 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  of  America  bad  be- 
med  upon  Europe,  placed  her  in  a  false  position 
th  f?spect  to  her  Colonies ;  one  nation  possessed  too 
ud);  another  not  sufficient;  another  nothing  what-* 
Bfi  The  wealthy  was  the  obyect  of  the  iiiquicting~* 
Ipetually  stirring  the  ambition  of  the  poor:  injus- 
98  was  practised  by  some,  because  thcy^  would  not  be 
itirdy  disinherited  from  the  Colonies ;  wars  and  all 
e  diserders  which  follow  her  train  were  the  conse* 
lencesl 

Although  it  may  be  impossible  to  suppose,  in  oppo- 
ion  to  usage  unhappily  too  general,  that  nations 
e  mt  once  enlightened^  and  generous  because  en^ 
{htened,  yet  the  supposition  of  a  very  extended 
igree  of  generosity  may  not  be  chimerical ;  and  we 
ay  easily  believe  in  that  which  interest  dictates* 
liere  is  nothing,  for  instance,  ridiculous  in  supposing 
ttt  file  Spaniards^  embarrassed  with  their  too  cxten* 
m  posaesaioos,  tired  with  wandering  through  ini« 
tese  deserts,  might  have  thought  of  concentrating  in 
0  parts  which  they  found  most  convenient;  and  that 
ley  would  have  abandoned  the  excess  to  other  nations, 
■viag  to  them  the  care  of  fertilising  aud  peopling 
iftfcn  PMer  the  Great  had  formed  such  a  design  for 
il  f  ismtfrilorias,  wbiuh  «ott  oertsinly  had  lets  need  of 

4  ft 
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lerica ;  why  was  it  not  executed  there  wliere 
fcessarv.     In  this  way  have  the  Europcui 
re  violated  the  rule  of  doing  nothing  against 
;    they  have  been  grevousfy  punished  far 
agressions,    as  well    those  who   have  been 
tliem, 'as  those  who   have  not  husbanded 
rces  as  England  was  in  possession  of:  soch 
d  thcmsilvcs  in  a  position  of  never  beingable 
lie  Colonics  of  use,  either  to  themselves  or 
lier  countries. 

cond  fault  of  most  parent  states  was  tJwr 
their  marine,  and  their  neglect  in  propor- 
to  the  wants  and  the  growth  of  their  Cofct- 
England  excepted,  have  fallen  into  the  saOM 
Thus  Portugal  has  become  weak  in  hei 
I  proportion  as  she  has  become  rich  in  Co- 
tie  same  is  the  case  with  Spain  ;   instead  of 
her  marine  in  proportion  as  her  Colonic! 
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onies,  every  thing  which  she  may  either  fancy  or 
lave  occaaioiL  for ;  she  will  sooner  exhaust  her  own 
vishes  than  their  services. 

.  The  third  capital  error  to  which  the  Europeans  have 
tbandonecl  themselves,  in  the  organization  of  their 
lioloniesy  consists  in  their  total  inattention  to  the  na- 
lire  of  the  population  :  they  have  united,  on  this  head, 
mo  things  which  seemed  incompatible^  namely,  ina- 
ctivity and  carelessness.  Thus,  while  they  were  run* 
ling  from  all  parts  to  make  new  discoveries,  whilst 
licy  .were  searching  every  where  for  new  territories,  of 
wbich  they  might  take  possession,  and  which  territories 
imy  were  mutually  tearing  from  each  other,  whilst 
ibqr  were  killing  each  other  for  the  possession,  they 
thought  of  the  means  of  enjoying  them,  of  which 
the  most  essential,  beyond  all  contradiction, 
lonsists  in  the  materials  of  which  the  population  is 
mnposed  :  for  a  Colony  is  sure  to  savour  of  the  vices 
if.  the  primitive  inhabitants,  as  families  do  of  those 
imm  whom  they  arc  descended.  The  Colonies  have, 
Mwever,  in  this  respect,  received  from  Europe  none 
Nit  the  thoughtless  and  the  outcast:  they  were  ge-* 
lerally  regarded  as  the  sink  of  the  parent  states,  and 
xmsequently  of  Europe.  In  one  country  deportation 
»  the  Colonies  became  the  ordinary  punishment,  or 
lie  only  fund  of  population  furnished  by  the  parent 
(tafee  for  the*  use  of  her  Colonies  ;  she  sent  them  her 
niminals,  discharged  from  jails,  or  such  as  escaped 
lom  the  scaffold  or  eluded  the  vigilance  of  her  laws« 
[q  another,  fanaticism  lying  under  some  constraint  in 
lie  mother  country,  or  too  straitly  confined  by  the 
irder  of  other  sects  of  lunatics,  flowed  towards  the 
illolonies  in  a  stream  impregnated  with  a  great  num* 
ler  of  p«trticles  so  entirely  divested  of  all  colonial  qua* 
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be  of  no  use  whatever,  u  Colonists.     Of 
colonization,  or  what  rcsemblsnce  to  Co- 
il tliose  austere  Presbyterians  exhibit,  those 
^uritans,  those  maniacs  of  every  kind  which 
scharged  on  her  ColonieB,  doubtless  esteem- 
happy  in  having  got  rid  of  the  harden  J 
ingo  itself,  that  opulent  Saint  Domingo, 
iijce  lorded  it  over  Europe  by  the  i-ichnen 
csts,  has  it  not  been,   during  a  hundred 
ing  but  a  band  of  robbers,  who,  if  they 
dacity  of  birds  of  prey,  were  equally  ai 
^hat  would  have  become  of  it  had  it  le- 
it  was,  consigned  over  to  freebootcrv  and 
if  the  eye  of  a  more  vigilant  admiaistr»- 
t  at  length  been  turned  towards  its  bidden 
nd  if  the  civilization  of  its  ancient  inha- 
d  the  introduction  of  new,  had  not  restored    ] 
(]    tlic   faculty  of  developing  the  gcrmi  of 
vlth   which    its  bosom   was    filled  without 
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Mem-  ridicolaot^t  present.  Colbert  alone  took  up  the 
rabject  like  a  true  Frenchman,  and  endeavoured,  by 
m  apeedjr  redemption^  to  wash  away  that  stain  from 
t&e  nation*  Some  of  them  were  eeded  to  the  indi- 
viduals as  simple  fiefs :  a^Colpny  was  given  as  a  favour 
or  pension.  An  English  and  a  French  Monarch  gav« 
fihint-Lucie  at  the  same  time  to  their  favourites.  Mar- 
ital Meilleray  sold  Madagascar  as  a  portion  of  his  pa* 
trimony*  Charles  V,  sold  large  provinces  in  America 
(0  merchants  of  Augsburg ;  the  United  States,  at  pre« 
tent  so  flourishing,  were  partly  consigned  over  to  in« 
^viduals,  to  enjoy  them  as  personal  property.  In 
ether  places,  whole  Colonies  have  been  purchased  for 
money,  and  became  patrimonial  property  under  a 
kind  of  patriarchal  government,  the  head  of  which  was 
both  proprietor  and  legislator  as  far  as  his  property 
tttended.  Fair  Pennsylvania,  centre  of  American  li«> 
herty,  cradle  of  the  liberty  of  the  world  t  thou  bast  no 
other  origin ! 

'  Spain,  drained  of  men,  no  longer  sends  any  others 
to  her  Colonies  than  thoise  who  have  escaped  from 
^aon,  or  from  the  scaffolds  of  the  holy-oflice.  To 
the  Castilians  belong  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trans« 
porting  themselves  to  America,  that  is  to  say,  to  thu 
inhabitants  of  the  most  unpeopled  part  of  Spain,  and 
even  to  that  part  of  all  the  Spanish  population  the 
tonst  adapted  to  make  it  of  any  value ;  for  if  the  Caa* 
tilian  is  the  gravest  of  all  the  Spaniards,  he  is  also  the 
moat  indolent,  and  far  inferior  in  point  of  labour  to 
fke  other  inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula*  Persecution 
plEve  the  first  cultivators  to  the  Braxila,  by  the  emi« 
pntion  of  friars  who  were  flying  from  persecution  at 
Ejiabon.  After  this,  can  we  be  astonished  ait  tba 
trilling  prc^;resa  which  so  many  Coloniea  have  mada 
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I  have  been  arrested  in  the  principle  of  thor 
t  from  the  want  of  a  suitable  popblaliont 
s  caused  to  flow  in  their  veins  no  other  than 
blood  which  she  drew  from  her  own.  If 
Ihas  a  right  to  excite  astonishment  aftcrtbis, 

r  backward  state  but  their  prn^ress. 

I  difference  between  this  jjopulation,  viciouf 

I  unable  to  produce  any  other  than  feeble 

the  population  which   the  robust  sons  of 

I  have    introduced    into  the    United    States, 

r  a  part  of  their  territories,  and  which  thcit 

Cultivation  alone  suflices  to  mark  out!  Wb« 

;  between  them  and  those  English  planters, 

nfnicd  in  thfir  native  country,  have  traiis- 

Jir  capital  and  their  industry  to  America— 

liieh  give  to  cultivation  the  advances  winch 

(,  and  the  proceeds  which  centuple  itsprotitt 

Tiplicity !    What  a  diflerence  between  theoa 

rious  Hollanders,  who,  in  the  sinks  of  Su- 
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support  the  inconveniences  of  transphntation,  those 
foreign  cKmates,  of  the  exhalations  of  lands  newly 
soed^  perish  on  a  soil  which  devours  them,  and 
iicb^  intended  to  become  fertile  from  their  sweat,  is 
\y  fattened  with  their  carcases,  and  covered  with 
*ir  bones.  Such  are  the  fruits  of  violating  the  ele« 
rotary  principles  of  Colonies,  generally  forgotten  by 
iropeans.  Let  us  see  whether  they  have  been  more 
tuoate  in  the  secondary  principles,  namely,  those 
ftdministration.  ^  « 

The  domestic  government  of  Colonies  is  generally 
idfiHed  upon  that  of  the  parent  states,  which  to  some 
I  proved  a  benefit,  as,  for  example,  to  those  of 
igUmd  ;  to  others  quite  the  reverse,  a  very  8(k>urge. 
order  toaflbrd  room  for  assimilation,  in  this  re« 
set)  it  would  .be  necessary  that,  there  should  be  a 
IQiQblance  in  others,  the  contrary  of  whicli  was  at-  1 
Mt;  universally  the  case.  And  what  community,  in  \ 
bet,  existed  between  some  of  the  parent  states  and 
e. Colonies,  with  respect  to  localities,  manners,  cli-  \ 
Itc;  productions,  and  language  ?  If  the  Colonies  had 
r  idfluence  whatever  on  the  form  of  government  in 
ia'  mother  country,  why  should  the  latter  desire  to 
Lve  any  influence  over  that  of  the  Colonies,  fronr 
bicb  it  could,  independent  of  that  circumstance,  de- 
ns considerable  advantage  r  For  why  cut  garments 
tber  to  their  own  shape  than  of  the  persons  who 
ere  to  wear  them,  and  keep  them  always  in  a  con« 
rained  position,  and,  as  it  were,  prisoners  in  gar- 
ents  which  did  not  fit  their  shape  ?  For  thi»  is  what 
MS  parent  states  of  Europe  have  done  in  clothing  the 
oloDies  situated  beyond  the  seas,  without  any  ph3rsi- 
Aor  moral  uniformity,  with  the  same  forms  of  go- 
smment  which  they  themselves  at  the  distance  of  a 


\ 
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cagUKS  had  adopted  for  their  own  nsr,  md 
ascs,  a  Uiousaiid  years  before   the  CoIodm 

n.  ^uch  inadvertence,  such  reluctance  lo 
what  is  convenient  in  a  subject  50  very  im- 

a  charge  against  the  government  of  idt^ 
contempt  for  those  possessions ;  for  «  jutt 
uld  proceed  in  a  different  manner.  For  in- 
lonies  have  been  seen,  and  are  stilKfobe 
mense  extent — of  greater  extent  than  njany 

s  of  Europe,  governed  by  one  man  altme. 
ve  times  the  extent  of  France,  bad  no  more 
governor;  Mexico  has  no  more  than  oh 
id  that  viceroy  reckons  ia  his  government 
Ahicli,  as  the  audience  of  Guatimala,  an 
s  in  length  ;  Peru  is  600  leagues  in  length, 

Pardgaay  600,  the  Philippines  almost  equal 
utent.  Well  !  Spain  expects  to  govern  this 
t  of  country  by  one  man,  a  viceroy,  or  gft- 
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find  ministers  beyond  all  proportion  unequal  to  the 
work  which  they  have  to  perform,  Jet  the  emptojfment 
be  ever  ao  trifling  in  itself,  and  notwithstanding  the 
facility  which  documents  of  every  kind  collected  to* 
getiier  a  long  time  before  most  aflford  in  the  admi« 
nistnition  of  such  an  office,  and  can  men  be  considered 
«B  qnalified  for  the  administration  of  immense  Colonies, 
vrfad^lie  transplanted  into  countries  of  which  they  know 
nothing,  where  every  thing  is  to  be  done  far  firom  the 
aid  of  the  parent  slate  and  the  eye  of  the  master* 
"  G^s  dwelling  is  H>ery  high^  the  King  is  far  awajfj 
smd  I  am  master  here.*"  This  expression,  used  by  an 
agent  of  those  distant  authorities,  is  an  abridgment  of 
the  history  of  all  the  governors  placed  at  a  distance 
Stom  the  observation  of  a  master.  The  gricvancdi  which 
excited  the  complaints  to  which  this  pithy  sentence 
was  an  answer,  are  repeated  almost  always  in  the  same 
■itnations.  Some  governors  are,  doubtless,  above  such 
m  rqm>ach,  but  cannot  accomplish  a  part  of  their  tasic 
which  evidently  surpasses  their  strength.  The  good 
whidi  they  do  not  do,  and  the  evil  which  they  cannot 
prevent,  all  comes  from  the  same  source,  namely, 
Irom  want  of  a  due  proportion  between  the  workman 
end  the  work  he  is  to  perform ;  and  this  double  de» 
ficiency  impeaches  the  institution  (^  a  vice  which  noU 
lifles  the  talents  and  the  virtues  of  better  citizens. 
The  number  of  this  latter  description  is  so  very  small! 
why  then  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  those  whom 
we  have  the  good  fortune  to  meet,  and  blunt  their  zeal 
liy  repulsive  institutions  ? 

To  that  inconvenience  must  be  added  one  much 
greater  in  itself;  namely,  that  of  the  frequent  change 
of  governors,  a  frequency  of  change  which  is  founded 
on  the  very  nature  of  things,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not 
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:>  meet  with  more  than  a  very  limited  number 
p  whom  transplantation  to  such  distant  r^icHU 
livenient,  or  who  are  able  to  support  it.  Now 
Icncy  of  change,  with  respect  to  men,  uece*- 
Irodaces  that  of  measures.  It  destroys  the 
J  of  ideas,  of  plana,  and  of  enterprises — all  of 
lie  greatest  importance  to  be  maintained  in  a 
1  series:  it  leads  the  supreme  authority  inte 
ich  must  unavoidably  fluctuate  between  the 
tcr  contradictory,  of  successive  agents ;  for 
\  succeed  to  the  government  of  the  Coioniei 
Bpyists  of  their  predecessors,  who  stand  in  the 
F  their  brothers  of  Europe,  What  a  system 
trials  and  experiments  must  be  the  consc- 
is  it  possible  to  erect  any  thing  solid  on 
pk,  perpetually  shifting? 
press  for  which  the  Colonists  are  obliged  to 
|he  mother  country,  in  all  their  affairs,  is 
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u  they  were  unprofitable.  In  France,  before  the  Re- 
rolution,  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  complained, 
and  justly,  of  Jthe  (oo  great  distance  of  the  springs  of 
ftdiniiiistration,  or  of  justice^  which  obliged  them  to 
lobmit  to  a  change  of  residence,  for  a  long  time;  how 
much  better  founded  were  the  complaints  of  those 
Colonists,  who  did  not  come,  like  the  former,  from  a 
distance  of  forty  or  fifty,  or  more  than  a  hundred 
feagues,  but  of  more  than  a  thousand  leagues,  across 
leas,  and  through  every  kind  of  danger.  The  mutual 
benefit  of  the  mother  country  and  of  the  Colonies 
denvinded  that  the  cases  in  which  the  Colonist  should 
quit  his  fii*e  side,  to  search  in  the  mother  country  fer 
diat  which  he  could  not  find  at  home,  should  be  re* 
dneed  to  the  lowest  possible  number.    / 

On  the  other  hand,  governments  had  not  taken  apy 
measures  to  establish  and  settle  inhabitants  in  the  Co- 
lonies :  they  were  generally  considered  in  the  liglit  of 
halting  places,  and  where  fortunes  were  to  be  made ; 
as  sponges,  from  which  all  the  juices  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  squeezed  out  were  to  be  eagerly  conveyed  to 
the  parent  state:  such  instability  gave  room  for  a  per- 
petual'succession  of  adventures,  and  of  men  who  spe- 
culated on  the  fortunes  which  might  be  made  in  the 
Colonies — all  of  them,  meh  destitute  of  colonial  qualir 
ties,  and  who  freqaently  excited  troubles  in  them,  by 
introducing  the  vices  of  Europe. 

Besides,  a  considerable  degree  of  animosity  subsisted 
faeUvsen  the  inhabitant  of  the  parent  state  and  the 
Cdonist.  The  former,  looking  upon  himself  as  lord 
•paramount,  lets  fall  the  whole  weight  of  his  disdain  on 
the  Colonist,  which  he  considered  himself,  of  right, 
^entitled  ip.do  towards  men  whom  he  saw  so  much 
^is  inferiors.  The  Colonists  were  generally  considered 
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ropeaiis  as  working  men,  destined  to  Isbour 
antagc  of  the  motlier  counlry,  and  notbiog 
tween  tlie  European  and  the  Creole,  a  d» 
»Iaced,  about  equal  to  that  which  the  Utter,    ■ 
placed  between  himself  and  the  other  cut) 
ony.     The  Colonists  were  deeply  wounded 
olonged  injustice,  they  felt  their  own  ini' 
and    supported   with    great  impatience  lb< 

d  have  exempted  them.    In  some  couotria, 
in  all,  the  jealousy  of  him  who  came  from 
t  state  removed  all  the  inliabitants  of  the 
om  the  administration.    All  the  inhabitant* 
thcr  country  were  admitted  into  all  the  d» 
of  government.     The  English  Colonies,  1^    i 
lieir  local  government,  modelled  upon  that    j 
,  were  alone  exempt  from  that  enrse.    Iht    1 
s  attended  with  a  thousand  inconveniences: 
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y  in  the  same  degree,  as. he  who  has  established 
dance  id  it.  It  is  necessary  that  a  roan  should  be 
id  upon  the  soil,  in  order  to  be  attached  to  it ;  a 
d  of  marriage  should  take  place  between  them, 
ich  serves  as  a  guarantee  of  their  mutual  fidelity. 
Surope  has  been  very  sensibly  impressed  with  that 
le  of  estrangement  in  which  she  has  held  her  Go» 
iesy  and  with  that  mistrust,  of  which  that  estrange- 
at  was  the  pledge.  That  .insulting  disposition 
»rds  her  CcJonies  has  excited  many  disquietudes 
9pg  them,  in  which  the  authority  of  the  mother 
atry  has  been  sometimes  compromised. 
it  seemed  as  if  the  Europeans  were  to  behold,  in 
.  Colonies  which  the  boun^  of  Heaven  had  dis« 
ared  to  them,  nothing  but  this  produce  to  be  ez« 
:!ted  from  them,  and  the  additions  of  which  that 
dnce  was  capable ;  in  a  word,  nothing  but  fiurma  to 
laid  out  and  imprajred.  They  were  to- investigate 
ry  means  of  repairing  the  inconvenience  *  under 
ich  they  lay,  by  their  distance  from  the  C!olooies, 
I  to  confine  themselves  to  the  encouragement  ct 
dnction  and  consumption.  Weill  those  fields, 
tined  to  cultivation  alone,  they  converted  into  fielda^ 
iMittle.  What  an  absurdity !  It  seems  as  if  two  pnv 
Blora  of  estates  were  to  establish  the  theatre  of  their 
(troversies  in  the  midst  of  their  com  fields.  And 
at  has  been  the  consequence  i 
Elardly  has  war  broken  out  in  Europe,  often  befiMre 
i  Colonist  had  time  to  be  informed  of  it,  before  he 
dk  himself  already  attacked,  invaded^  and,  for  the 
aft.  part,  infallibly  ruined.  He  haa  no  inteiest  in 
kquarrel,  the  burden  of  which  he  is  to  bear.  He  is 
aatiaUy  a  cultivator— bdiold  him  a  party  in  poU- 
il  o»Dtrovtrsies :  he  u  •  thpuaaod  kaguea  frooa 
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itlioM  him   ttivdoped  in   the  midst  of  lier 
Differently  from   an   Evirojjean   proprietor, 
iti  a  state  of  war,  is  not  affected  in  point  rf 
t  in  a  very  sliglit  degree,  the  Colonist  set* 
s  of  his  fortune  immediately  dried  up,  by 
ption  of  the  only  channel  through  which  lie 
spose  of  it;    namely,  the  mother  country, 
alls  to  his  assistance  neutrals,  and  all  the 
vhich  self-interest  aod   fraud  can  have  re- 
against  shackles  which  they  find  loo  hetnj 
he  becomes  immoral  that  he  may  not  be 
:igcther.     If  the  proprietor  of  lands  io  the 
ive  in  the  mother  country,  the  war  strike) 
the   same   severity ;    therefore,   whcu  wir 
,  there  is  nothing  more  common  than  tosn- 
se  properties  are  of  that  diiscription,  fall  into 
n  which  we  have  seen  llic  French  emigrants.  . 
to  the  Colonists,  in  both  Worlds,  a  time  of ' 
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from  thenij  on  the  simple  calculation  of  interest. 
.Maritime  powcr^  that  powi^rful  agent  of  colonial^  is 
not  even  sufficient  to  defend  the  unfortunate  Colonists; 
for,  from  the  want  of  ability  of  appearing  with  honour 
.  ID  the  ranks  of  the  combatants,  the  weaker  has  recouse 
•to  privateering:  he  skims  over  the  main  which  he 
cannot  keep ;  he  di^uiaes  that  flag  which  he  dares  no 
.longer  employ,  and  by  a  thousand  mancBuvres  piakes 
amends  for  his  inferiority :  as  a  pirate^  he  4oes  that 
JiyMty  which  he  can  no  loi^r  do  as  a  soldier*  Thus 
iprhen  the  militfiry  marine  of  Louis  XIV .  had  4m- 
appeared  from  the  seas,  the  privateers  of  St.  Maloes 
took  no  fewer  than  four  thousand  merchant  vessels 
from  the  English ;  and,  during  the  last  war, .  w^ich 
certainly  was  the  check  of  the  perigeon  of  the  French 
nariiie,  by  what  obstinate  incursions  did  not  the 
.f  rettch  privateering  system  molest  the  English  com* 
L.iiierQe  ?  Into  how  many  habitations  in  the  Coloajies 
.  and  fiimilies  in  England,  has  it  not  carried  misery  aad 
monniing  r  Such  are  the  consequences  <^  that  want 
of  oonsideration,  on  the  part  of  the  Europeans^  ivith 
respect  to  this  very  subject,  so  interesting  to  the  Co- 
lonists. '  But  where  their  evil  genius  breaks  out  every 
4iy»  where  he  seems  to  triumph,  is  in  those  laws  upon 
.Otttters  of  detail,  which  they  have  scattered  with  such 
profusion,  over  those  wretched  dependencies  of  their 
.Mind  power.  One  slight  say,  that  they  bad  imposed 
OB  themselves  the  task  of  going  oontmry  to  nature^  to 
atop  the  progress  of  the  Colonies,  and  to  deprive 
tbenselves  of  the  advantages  which  they  proposed  to 
Ihemtelves,  by  aoquiring  the  possession  of  them,  in 
establishing  and  re-establishing  them  with  such  avidity. 
To  be  so  ardent  in  desiring,  and  to. neglect  what  one 
i.ha|  aopiired  with  such  eageraess,  ^PP^^  ^  ^  irrecon- 
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'hat,  nevertheless,  ii  what  has  been  done, 
ee  centuricB  that  the  Colonies  have  existed, 
e.     Let  us  puint  out  the  most  prominent 
f  the  picture :    they  do  not  belong  to  the 
'xclusively.     The  inhabitants  of  the  parent 
al»o  be  included,  for  Europe  regulated  lho« 
n  her  own  model :  they  have  not  to  reproach 
aving  turned  the  dark  side  of  the  colamn 
em,  whilst  she  held  the  bripht  side  towanh 
.     At  that  time  Europe  i*us  no  better  go- 
an  her   Colonies,  and  her  good   luck  and 
are  equal, 

tions,  which  we  do  not  often  meet  on  Ibe 
,  namely,  the  Spaniards  and  the  English, 
ish  us  with  striking  examples  of  the  most 
gnoranec  of  the  simplest  principles  of  eco- 
the  first  elements  of  commerce,  of  the  sd- 
:>n  and  direction  of  Colonics.     Matters  baVe 
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atroDgly  recommend  to  our  veneration.  But  in  tbe 
time  of  Henry  VII  of  £ng1and^  and  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  of  Spain,  matters  began  to  assume  a  di^ 
fcrent  face.  The  civil  state  began  to  approach  closer 
to  tbe  military,  and  to  follow  it,  although  at  a  di^ 
tttDoe,  waiting  for  tbe  time  when  it  might  confidently 
Midress  it  in  these  words :  Cedant  arma  togte.  Mod 
liegan  to  suspect  that  other  business  might  be  done 
lietides  fighting,  and  that  the  world  is  not  an  amphi- 
theatre  for  gladiators.  This  epoch  of  regeneration, 
iiowewr,  produced  nothing  more  than  some  commer^ 
ciftl  regulations  or  laws,  all  of  them  stamped  with 
evident  marks  of  insanity ;  and  what  is  must  astonish* 
log  is,  that  the  author  of  those  laws  was  the  most  ea- 
JK^rteaed  prince  of  his  time.  .It  is  evident  that 
lie  waa  commanded  by  the  age,  and  that  it  was  it 
which  spoke  through  the  medium  of  this  prince, 
Henry  VII. 

It  was  then  forbidden  for  any  man  to  apprentice  his 
children  unless  he  possessed  twen^«two  pounds  ten 
•hillings  a  year,  property  in  land.  The  price  of  eata- 
bles, of  articles  of  the  first  necessi^,  and,  of  work* 
.HMD's  wages,  were  equally  regulated.  Monkish  noti<Mi89 
introduced  even  into  commerce,  represented  interest 
the  soul  of  trade,  as  favourable  to  usury,  and  caused  it 
to  be  proscribed. 

AH  exportation  of  money  was.  then  prohibited.  The 
foreign  merchant  was  obliged  to  insert  the  price  of 
those  articles  which  he  imported  into  England  in 
English  merchandise.  As  if  such  m  law  could  ema* 
nate  from  any  other  tribunal  than  that  of  the  balance 
of  trade,  and  the  definitive  settlements  which  two  com* 
mercial  countries  make  at  the  end  of  each  year.  Agri- 
culture, in  like  manner,  was  qpt  better  understood. 
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nth  which  England  abounded,  were  forbid* 

exported.     The  rearing  of   that   aninnl, 

luable  fleece  is  the  support  of  the  Englitli 

Kiid  consequently  is  a  great  part  of  her  trta- 

|ad  of  beiug  encouraged  in  proportion  to  ib 

on   the   contrary    loaded   with    shackle 

Ito  crush  it.     The  legislature  had  descended 

Bt  trifling  details,  even  to  the  numbering  of 

liaviag  ordered  that  the  most    numepous 

exceed  two  thousand.     Men  did    not  then 

I  the  measure  of  liberty  and  will  was  nothing 

nat  of  power.     What,  therefore,  was  the  state 

Id?  That  power  which  now  covers  the  seas 

Ihipi,  which  by  their  means  embraces  at  once    | 

liarters  of  the  world,  reckoned  no  more  than    ' 

nd  sailors,  when  now  are  reckoned  more  than 

:^d  thousand,  of  which  one  hundred  thou- 

lonstantly  employed  in  her  ships  of  war.  At 
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TowM.*  *  Agriculture  felt  the  irifluenoe  of  diis  bad  aiv^ 
rangement  to  such  a  degree  that  England  was  obliged* 
to  have  recourse  to. the  Baltic,  in  order  to  ihake  up  for 
fhe  habitual  deficiency  of  her  harvests.    This  very 
couiktry  is  now  that  where  the  cultivator  possesses  the 
greatest  share  both  of  knowledge  and  riches ;  whoser 
cultivation  is  favoured  by  the  appropriation  of  the 
burgert  capitals,  by  the  greatest  nuoiber  of  experi mentis 
and  by  the  amplest  rewards,  and,  above  ill,  by  the  eer-'. 
tpiki  profits  derived  from  that  kind  of  labour.^    Afkr^ 
iier  of  respectability  in  England,  derives  as  mbcU  aa 
lie;  pleases  from  the  produce  of  hb  industry,  and  raises 
a  gMat  fortune  with  ease.     Bui  it  was  in  their  manu- 
fectures,  in  particular,  that  the  English  were  so  bad[-* 
ward-— the  nation  that  has  become,^  above  all  odisrs, 
roanolEicturers  for  the  whole  world,  and  is  continually 
ereating  embarrassments  to  other  ^vemments  by  ob- 
liging them  to  exert  themselves  against  the  efiects  of 
their  industry.  Though  her  lords  were  seated  on  wool- 
sacks, so  great  was  her  ignorance  of  England,  and  so 
wretched  was  her  state,  that  she  had  not  skill  enough 
to  flsanufacture  any  other  than  the  coarsest  kind  of 
clotbi  and  that  she  was  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  art 
of  dyeing  her  cloth  :  she  was  in  the  habit  of  receiv- 
ing from  the  hands  of  the  Hollanders  that  process 
which  every  one  is  acquainted  with   at  the  present 
day,  which  England  possessed  in  a  high  degree  of 
solidity    but    in    an    inferior  degree  of  lustre  from 
that  which    other  nations   know  how  to  give   her. 
What  a   diflerence    between    the    confined  state  of 
the    manu&cture  as  it  stood   then,    and   six    hun- 
dred thousand  packs  of  wool  whidi  are  annually  worked 
up  in  England,  as  it  appears  from  the  debates  in  Par- 
liament upon  the  subject  of  the  nnioa  with  Irdand. 
The  manu&cturers  were  alarmed  from  the  apprdiOBsion 
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Liry  which  the  manufacture  might  sustain 
n  commercial  clauses  of  the  act  of  union ;  it 
d  on  that  occasion  that  the  number  of  »ii 
lousand  sacks  of  woo!,  so  far  from  exceeding 
ds  of  the  manufactures,  was  not  equal  to 
s.  and  it  was  said,  that  if  the  manufactnre 
that  point  it  would  be  rather  from  the  want 
iterials   than    from  the    want  of  means  of 
English  commerce  has  always  iti  ^t$ 
s  partof  the  administration  of  public  afiain 
national  riches  ;  on  this  head  we  never  fiA^ 
s  wander  from  the  point,  nor  compromise 
Thus,  while  the  entire  nation  was  silent 
r  of  the  union,  and  looking  with  an  eye  of 
e  on  the  discussions  of  the  two  Houses  in 
ries,  while  purely  of  a  legislative  character, 
om  it3  slumber,  it  took  fire,  respecting  one 
civ   commercial    which    was  the   only   one 
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work  of  self  destructioDj  as  fkr  as  r^rded  her  interior, 
what  was  she  about  with  respect  to  her  Colonies  ?  Let 
us  take,  for  example,  those  of  America.  England, 
having  been  so  fortunate  as  to  establish  them  indepen- 
dent of  Negroes  and  of  Indians,  and,  consequently, 
tiaving  much  less  cmbarrassn^ent  than  the  nations 
which  bad  to  manage  natives  and  slaves  at  the  same 
time,  had  nothing  to  occupy  her  ^tention  but  the  in*^ 
crease  and  improvement  of  her  Colonies;  thus  circum- 
atanoed,  she  had  it  in  her  power  to  realise  the  first 
pbject.  which  should  be  kept  in  view  with  respect  to 
•very  Colony,  namely  to  make  it  produce  in  order  to 
cpable  it  to  consume^  Is  this  what  she  has  done  ? 
Xhe  following  statement  ^ill  answer  that  question. 

.  Her  Colonies  were,  at  first,  consigned  over,  for  the 
most  part,  to  exclusive  Companies  for  commerdal 
purposes,  and  to  some  favourite  individuals  in  parti* 
C«ilar.  The  Companies  went  to  receive ;  the  private 
individuals  surrendered  or  transferred  their  rights; 
every  thing  returned  to  the  civil  or  colonial  state.  But 
the  parent  state  with  her  laws  of  iron  soon  interfered. 
She  was  apprehensive  that  the  Colonies  might  become 
great :  their  fertility  gave  ofience :  she,  at  first,  b^an 
to  express  her  dpubts  and  suspicions  as  to  their  future 
loyalty  :  they  must  be  kept  in  subjection  by  penury, 
and  that  state  of  subjection  be  confirmed  by  priva^- 
tions.  The  mother  country  becomes  a  ste{^mother, 
fall  of  fears  of  her  over-grown  children,  and  engaged 
entirely  in  preventing  the  developement  of  their  fii* 
culties.  Therefore  confining  her  Colonists  to  cultivi^ 
tion,  she  attaches  them  exclusively  to  the  soil ;  she 
does  not  permit  tliem  to  manuftcture,  except  exclu* 
sivcly  for  themselves;  she  raises  a  barrier  between 
each  of  the  Colonies,  she  treats  them  as  forefgqers, 
.forbids  them  to  hold  any  correspoqdeqce  ^|t))  each 
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le  way  of  trade,  and  debars  them  from  ex- 
heir  productions.     The  work  of  the  arbNO 
id,  not  by  its  perfection,  but  by  tbe  time 
las  employed  or  lo«t  in  qualifying  himseir; 
ts  be  must  devote  seven  yeara  to  it    Neither 
;,  hi«  industry,  or  tbe  favour  lie  ra«y  enjoy, 
te  the  number  of  his  apprentices,     Tlie  law 
!y  confines  them  to  two,  whether  be  be  u 
<  or  ignorant  tradesman,  whether  he  be  » 
an  old  man ;  or  whether,  in  places  wbeie 
Dt,  and  a  vent  for  his  wares  is  to  be  foond, 
s  where  he  can  find  neither. 

ron,  was  the  fittest  country  in  the  world  to 
!  mother  country  with  the  produce  of  tiist 
letal,  which  is  indispensable  for  so  many 
She  could  have  derived  considerable  benefit 
overplus;  Well!  England  granted  America 
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thtiff  and  was  driven  from  the  American  porti  in  the 
reiy  same  manner :  rach  was  the  state  of  things  then. 
The  parliament  of  England,  metamorphosed  into  a 
riMnher  of  commerce,  had  taken  charge  of  the  diFec- 
titaef  it;  and,  as  the  proper  spirit  of  executive  govern- 
nebt  never  belonged  to' a  body  of  men,  the  interven* 
tidn'  of  parliament  Was  onlj  of  use  to  smugglers  and 
finandnlent  dealers,  more  clear-sighted  and  more'vigi- 
hut  than  any  legislative  body  ever  hiss  been. 

As  long  as  the  English  Colonies  of  the  Antilles 
were  free,  their  trade  belonged  almost  exclusively  to 
die  Dutch,  then  soperior  to  the  English,  both  in 
knowledge'  and  commercial  means.  The  Colonies 
Were  following  the  natural  \)ent  of  things  on  that  oc^ 
csbion,  which  carries  them  to  the  vent  which  is  most 
open  and  advantageous;.  It  was  to  be  expected  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  the  supremacy  of  the  present 
stale  Would  supply  her  deficiency  in  point  of  industry, 
and  bring  back  the  Colonies  to  herself:  the  first  navi- 
gation act  made  its  appearance,  and  England  then 
took  the  place  of  Holland :  the  progress  which  she 
has  made  since  that  time  exempts  her  from  the  fear  of 
losittg  them  once  more.  That  act  enabled  England  to 
iumish  sugar  for  all  the  North ;  she  would  have  fur- 
nished the  entire  South  also,  were  it  not  for  the  ab- 
surd law  which  interdicted  her  traders  from  carrying 
tfiem  there  before  they  had  touched  at  England^  a 
proceeding  which,  by  doubling  the  expense  of  freight, 
doubled  the  price  of  the  article,  and  operated  in  the 
fimnir  of  those  who  had  good  sense  enough  not  to 
condemn  themselves  to  make  the  same  circuit.  St 
Domingo  was  not  then  in  existence  as  a  sugar  Colony, 
and  it  is  only  since  1740,  that  her  sugars  have  ob- 
tained a  general  preference,  and  replaced  those  of  En» 
ghnd. 
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could    have    been  the  moving  principle  of 
n  every  tiling  that  we  have  staled,  and  whit 
bject  ? 

he  6rst,  no  man  can  allege  even  one  whidl 
lied  reasonable ;  as  to  the  second,  it  wms  dt> 
trary  to  the  end  she  aimed  at-:  for  with* 
ction,    she  could  not  conceal  from    hen^ 
rigid  constraint,  at   most  only  useful  in  th* 
■  her  Colonies,  could  not  be  extended  be- 
,  and,  that  by  increasing  in  population  and 
they  were  taking  the  very  road  to  withdwf 
s  from  it;  that  their  inhabitants,  with  English 
heir  veins,  would  participate  in  all  the  qua- 
il distinguish  it — in  that  spirit  of  observaliw 
ditates,  views,  and  compares  ;  in  thatof  ji»- 
h   discerns  and  judges ;  in  that  of  liberty, 
;omes  irritated   by  a  prolonged   oppression, 
hould  have  seen  that  it  was  very  difficult  to 
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iscte;  bat,  that  in  not  all,  she  conoeived  *  the  idea  of 
mehiding  the  greatest  part,  or  rather  alooost  the  wholi 
£  her  inhabitants  from  any  communication  with  her 
^idotiies.  At  first  she  opened  no  other  vent  than 
hiit'Of  the  port  of  Seville :  when  it  was  filled  up,  she 
klMtituted  that-ef  Cadiz ;  W,  in  both  osses,  she  re* 
kned  no  more  than  one  point  of  oommunication^th 
NNintnes  of  immense  extent,  and  closed  up  from 
iNttD,  as  well  as  from  herself^  all  those  with  which 
to: shores  of  the  Peninsula  are  so  abundantly  provided. 
Phis  was  clearly  imposing  a  restraint  upon  their  mo* 
ImI^  relations^  and  rendering  every- article  dearer  to 
IMi  <;k>sed  ports,  which  diey  were  obKged  to  draw 
itHli  Cadiz,  prevented  as  th^  were  by  the  exclusive 
Itrivilege  from  drawing  them  directly  from  America. 
JmHiM  then  united  the  exclusive  commerce  of  Spain 
rilh  America  to  that  of  America  with  Spain,  and 
tu  at  once  the  monopolist  of  the  Colonies  and  of  the 
MMher  country.  .  «: 

^The  foreign  trader,  established  in  Spain^  fulfilling 
lia  doties  to  that  country  and  performing  his  obliga- 
lonaas  a  citizen,  by  kindling  the  languor  of  com- 
fn^rot  by  his  activity^  had  not  the  privilege  of  taking 
r^pBTt  in  it  The  number  of  ships,  the  time  of  their 
leptrture,  their  route,  their  nature-^-^very  thing  was 
egulated  by  government  And  those  arrangements, 
ieoome  habitually  the  objects  of  intrigue  and  favour^ 
fere  fabricated  at  court,  and  purchased  in  the  public 
Aoes  of  government.  A  ship  was  obtained  in  the 
Dinner  of  promotion  or  a  step,  as  an  honorary  dis- 
inetion^  The  custom-houses  completed  this  heavy 
oad  of  bonds,  by  the  complexity  and  heavy  rate  of 
he  duties^  with  the  augmentation  of  which  they  were 
ione  acquainted ;  as  if  by  raising  them  above  their 
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hey  did  not,  from  that  very  circamstancc, 
f  it;  as  if  they  did  not  immediately  losedn 
nd,  what  they  had  the  appearance  of  gaio- 
other.     It  is  not  very  long  since  it  has  been 
that  two  and  two,  in  financial  subjects,  tie 
make  four ;  and  the  lateness  of  th«  period 
this  grand  discovery  has  been  made  is  nd 
onoiirable  trait  in  the  character  of  modem 
ts.    Spain,  though  the  balance  of  trade  «« 
c  against  her,  had   forbidden  the  export*- 
the  metaU,  as  if  it  were  in  her  power  toex- 
self  from  the  payment  of  the  balance  of  ber 
if  foreign  commcice  were  under  an  obligi- 
ovide  for  her  expenses,    for  the  vranti  e( 
as  if  she  had  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  it. 
!  must  have  been  confined  to  one  or  other  of 
:  things  ;  and  the  two  first  are  so  absurd, 
I  only  stop  at  the  third,  and  which  is  rathet    ' 
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lost  was  not  a  redson  sa^ciently  strong  to  prevent 
4Spain  from  suffering  it  to  continue  sixty  years.  Sptiu 
-us  weH  as  England  had  interdicted  her  Colonies  from 
^  trading  with  each  other :-  she  kept  them  leparate,  ap 
tf  tbey  had  been  foreign  and  hostile  provinces;  she  did 
not  grant  them  the  liberty  of  supplying  themsdves 
eith^  as^  to  the  quantity  or  the  places^  in  soch  manner 
as  their  wants  and  advantages  demanded.  Such  a 
^rcat  Colony  as  the  Havannah  has  passed  whole  years 
'witiiout  receiving  a  ship  from  the  parent  state^  or  at 
nott  bot  one.  All  Chili  was  to  provide  herself  from 
^Pertt)  and  was  even  prevented  from  importing  more 
iban  one  cargo. 

'  Are  not  such  regulations  an  insult  on  common  sense^ 
a  judgment  of  very  long  duration  i^inst  the  Colonies  ) 
And  if  we  ought  to  be  astonished  at  any  thing,  is  it  not 
Aatthey  havenotperisbedythattheyhavenotfallen  under 
« load^  as  heavy  as  it  was  ill  calculated?  And  while  Spinm 
was  so  obstinately  opposing  the  progress  of  the  Colo- 
nies  by  positive  laws  full  or  absurdities,  she  also  added 
erery  kind  of  negleet,  which  could  not  but  deprive  her 
of  the  rich  produce  which  their  own  fertile  bosom  pro^ 
lusely  presented.  Thus,  Spain  is  condemned  to  pay 
m  tribute  of  from  ten  to  twelve  millions,  in  furnishing 
herself  with  spiceries  which  she  can  draw  when  she 
pleases  from  America,  where  they  grow  spontaneously 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Cordilleras.  Silk  was  also  a  pro- 
duction of  those  countries,  and  possessed  all  the  qua* 
lities  which  fitted  it  for  the  most  profitable  purposes : 
it  is  entirely  lost.  How  many  other  productions  are 
neglected  in  a  similar  manner^  lost,  or  arrested  in  their 
developement,  and  always  from  the  same  cause--**die 
inattention  of  those  who  have  that  direction  which  cor- 
responds, in  every  degree,  with  that  of  a  proprietor  and 
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Matters  were  carried  to  eucb  lengths,  tbat 
l-hich  is  covered  with  vines,  and  whose  inhi- 

;  the  most  sober  of  all  Europe,  did  Dotex> 
lually,  before  1743,  more  than  1741  tuns  «f 
^ratidy,  to  such  an  immense  market  as  Amc- 

1  when,  at  the  same  time,  her  exports  to  tlw 
Ices,  ill  European  goods,  amounted  to  6,6l3 

I  therefore,  was  the  condition  of  Spain  at  thit 
lould  any  one  havo  possibly  recognised  iiodcr 
which  covered  her,  in  the  misery  in  whicb 
Bteepcd,  the  proprietor  of  an  extent  of  ^^roiuMl 
pch  the  sun  never  seta  ^  Who  could  ever  dis- 
in  this  beggarly  Spain  the  owner  of  the 
Jof  gold  and  silver?  Spain  remained  unpro- 
vith  all  her  treasures,  without  action  or  witb- 
Bonsideration  in  the  midst  of  Europe,  which 
Intage  of  her  indolence  in  not  attending  to 
[improvement  as  she  had  that  of  the  Indian* 
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pfch  Colonies  as  St.  Domingo  aild  Philippines.  It  is 
toly  mthin  a  short  time  that  she  has  derived  any  thing 
torn  Porto  Rico.  Hatanna  is  supported'  by  Mexico, 
(pain  has  twice  driven  the  French  population  and  the 
(rfugees  of  Acadia  from  Louisiana  and  Florida,  as  if 
Iffe  tras  afraid  that  these  immente  deserts  would  be* 
SMne  over  p<^Ious  in  too  short  a  time.  It  is  there- 
ore  probable  that,  if  Spain  has  received  immense 
Mas  in  metals  and  in  merchandise  from  America  in  the 
|Me  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  years,  she  might 
ka^e  received  an  infinitely  greater  sum,  if  one  may 
irige  from  the  di£ference  in  the  produce  daring  ten 
f^rs  of  liberty,  during  which  they  have  increased  from 
he  sum  of  105,000,000  in  the  precious  metals,  to 
r7Q,000,000f.;  and  firom  75,000,000  in  other  produce 
o  206,000,000 f.,  in  such  case  Spain  would  have  pre^ 
lefved  some  of  that  immense  amount  instead  of  serving 
miy  as  the  medium  through  which  it  passes,  perform* 
Bg  the  functions  of  a  canal  and  no  more,  which  is 
ittly  charged  with  the  distribution,  but  which  is  not  to 
•vtatn '  any  thing  itself.  It  is  in  fact^  astonishing  that 
^itiitt,  which  draws  all  her  metals  from  a  fund  belong* 
ing  to  herself  and  receives  them  in  Europe,  .does  not 
ptoasess  a  greater  metallic  sum  than  1 ,000,000,000f , 
wbUe  France,  which  does  not  possess  one  thine,  not 
me  vein  of  'gold  or  silver,  can  enumerate  a  currency  of 
ll,000,400,000f.  The  diference  of  the  two  siims  is  ex- 
plained by  the  difierence  of  character  in  the  two  pro* 
pnetors. 

It  appears  also  that  the  Europeans  would  have 
oreated  very  ample  means  for  promoting  their  mm 
good  as  welt  as  that  <^  the  Colonies,  by  the  formation 
of  establishments  truly  colonial,  of.  Ivhidi  no  trace  ap- 
pears among  any  nation  #f  Europe.    Surely,  if  well 
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d,  it  would  be  equally  for  the  intn^st  of  the 
tc8  as  the  Colonies  to  put  the  young  meo  of 
eg  in  a  way  of  finding  methods  of  instnio- 
ed  to  the  state  of  the  Colonists.     The  pweat 
d  have  an  interest  in  taking  them   to  \m 
le  Colonists  would  have  as  strong  an  interest 
ing  those  young  plants  and  in  initiating  her 
a  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  mother  countt)-: 
gement  would  be  profitable  to  all  partiei. 
ubjects  destined  exclusively  to  carry  relief  to 
es  for  those  maladies  which  are  peculiar  Id 
been  never  before  tliought  of.     The  Cok«ii« 
our  climates  in  no  one  particular  :  produc- 
perature,  habiu  ;  every  thing  exercises  u 
aver  tlie  body  for  which  nothing  that  we  s« 
can  prepare  us.     The  ablest  physician  in 
ows  nothing  of  tlie  nature  of  colonial  di*- 
1  consequence  of  not  meeting  them  in  the 
^i^tud^an^Mii^iractice^W'h^M^! 
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^  from  them  to  merit  some  attention  on  her  part ;  of 

negligence^  for  the  losses  which  the  Colonies  have  ex- 

,  perienced  by  those  omissions  which  have  fallen  upon 

^  /  her,  as  is  the  case  with  every  negligent  proprietor  who 

.  deprives  himself  of  >every  thing  which  he  withholds 

jfrom  his  estate,  which  from  want  of  care  has  few  re- 

tiirhs  to  make^  and  consequently  he  himself  power  to 

receive. 

.In  the  public  attempts  which  the  Europeans  have 
mmde  to  naturalize  some  of  the  productions  of  their 
Colonies^  they  have  neither  used  a  greater  degree  of 
discernment  nor  of  method.  A  transplantation  of  this 
lind  requires  that  the  nature  of  the  soil^  and  the  in- 
fluence of  climate  which  the  *  transplanted  subjects 
have  left,  should^  be  consulted  ;  it  requires  that  spots 
•hoald  be  selected  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  parent 
itetet  such  as  would  have  the  greatest  affinity  with 
their  own.  Instead  of  this,  and  as  if  the  capitals  had, 
irom  no  other  title  but  because  they  ^ere  the  capitals, 
the  properties  of  all  sorts  and  of  all  climates,  it  has 
always  been  in  them,  that  productions  extracted  from 
•oils  and  temperatures  entirely  different  have  been 
heaped  together.  What,  in  consequence,  has  become 
of  those  cargoes  so  pompously  announced  as  about  to 
enrich  the  Old  World  with  the  spoils  of  three  kingdoms 
of  the  New  ?  What  remains  of  them  !  Nothing,  or 
almost  nothing;  and  that  which Yemains  from  the 
oommoh  destruction  satisfies  vain  curiosity  in  poiii- 
poos  gardens  and  costly  collections,  filling  with  its 
outlandish  nomenclature  the  voluminous  lists,  and 
such  heads  as  are  large  enough  to  make  room  for  the 
names  of  those  useless  strangers. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

lation  of  the  present  State  of  the  CohsuU 
Powers. 

collect  the  heads  of  the  long  account  vrhidi 
iven   into  one  small  picture  of  the  gall«y, 
use  the  exi>rcs9ion,  which  we  have  just  sur- 

1  has  no  longer  any  Colonies ;  she  has  be- 
herself.     The  parent  state  is  no  longer  in 
hereafter  we  must  look  for  it  in  the  Brazils. 
assed  into  America,  and  the  Colony  has  re- 
Europe. 

i£  the  gt>T«niKio[it  of  Portugil,  when  a  ptrent  state^ 
took  Tery  little  doncern  iti  tb^  oondition  of  the  Brazils^ 
m  C<^ooy ;  in  tdm,  the  govertittient  of  the  Braiils^  be^ 
mottle  A  parent  state^  will  not  give  much  more  attentiofi 
to  Portugal  ikilen  to  the  condition  of  a  Colony.  Trana- 
portation  to  a  country  entirely  new  in  itself^  as  well  aft 
entirely  new  to  it ;  in  which  wery  tiling  is  to  be  done ; 
where  every  thing  is  vast>  rich }  where  nature  is  grand^ 
'  frantfuly  imposing ;  where  the  population  already  sur- 
fiined  that  of  Pdrtugal,  and  from  its  mixture  demands 
particular  care  and  attention  ; .  the  government  "of  the 
Brazils  will  not  have  much  time  to  give  to  a  distant 
country  which  will  appear  Very  inferior  it!  every  re- 
ject to  that  which  it  occupies.  The  gteat^  the  men 
vrfa*  have  occasion  for  courts  will  not  they  pass  flrotH 
Pntogal  to  Braeil  ?  Will  Pbrtogal,  when  reduced  to  a 
Colony,  having  to  receive  her  liws .  fh>in  n  difllahiitf^ 
impoverished  by  the  witlidrawing  of  the  contribiktioilB 
ircmi'Bneil,  by  the  suppression  of  (he  expenses  of  thts 
eonrt  and  of  the  great,  familiarize  herself  to  a  change 
in  which  she  will  find  herself  so  grievously  wounded  } 
Will  she  be  content  always  to  remain  in  a  dependent 
colonial  state,  to  support  whateter  is  most  humiliating 
and  burtbensome  in  all  the  parts  of  administration  } 
Will  not  the  two  fhictions  of  the  same  government  get 
tired  of  such  distant  relations,  so  slow,  so  incomm6di<^ 
ims  }  And  will  not  Brazil  be  as  unfit  to  manage  the 
•ffiiirs  of  Portugal  as  Portugal  was  to  managie  those  of 
Brazil  }■  But,  furthermore,  will  Europe  always  look 
upon  Portugal,  a  Colony  of  Brazil,  with  the  same  eye 
with  which  she  looked  upon  the  kingdom  of  Portugal^ 
the  parent  state  of  the  Brazils,  a  European  co-estate 
of  all  the  members  of  tbe  sovereign  association  of 
Europe  ?  Will  not  the  sovereign  of  the  Brazils  neces^ 
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.sarily  exchange  his  European  affections  and  feeling! 
for  American  feelings  and  affections  r  He  cannot  fid 
to  become  entirely  American,  and  anti-European  as 
soon  as  he  lias  become  extra-European.  Placed  at  the 
cen  0  the  grand  movement  which  puts  that  Tail 
conti  in  motion,  he  will  very  soon  be  more  taken 

up  w  nil  a  jM»oi  L  I  doori  than  with  what  ii 
pass         t  a  c    iiu      aim.    This  change,  thit 

trai  .  of  Portugal  to  Americi, 

at     s  m  I  ilonial  state  of  Portug^ ; 

I       o  a  Colony  has   left  ber 
3V         It  any  i         i         nan    er. 

IT  Li>«"  II  account  of  Brazil  that  Uie 

Poi  Lut     se  I        insisted  on  preserving  the 

slave  trade :  uhe  can  easily  perceive  the  interest  which 
Brazil  has  in  it;  hut  we  cannot  perceive  any  on  thepart 
of  Portugal ;  for  Portugal  has  Colonies  no  longer,  and, 
in  such  a  state,  the  trade  no  more  concerns  her 
than  it  concerns  Austria  or  Prussia.  The  new  distance 
of  Portugal  classes  her  among  the  extra-colonial 
states. 

Holland,  wise  and  moderate  in  ber  colonial  ambition, 
ai  she  is  in  all  her  inclinations}  enjoyed,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  France  and  of  England,  a  sort  of  ccmTen- 
tional  power.  The  fact  is,  it  was  the  impossibility!^ 
leaving  her  Colonies  to  the  discretion  of  one  (X 
other  which  secured  her  in  the  possession.  By  thf 
new  order  which  has  created  the  kingdom  of  the  Low 
Countries,  that  state,  by  taking  the  place  of  Hollaod, 
has  gained  in  the  point  of  means  for  preserving  bef 
Colonies  in  the  East  Indies  ;  but  she  has  lost  her  mot 
important  possessions,  and  with  them  the  out-worki 
which  covered  and  defended  them.  The  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  belongs  to  her  no  longer,  it  has  passed  into  the 
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Barily  exchange  his  European  affections  and  feclingi 
for  American  feelings  and  affections  ?  He  cannot  finl 
to  become  entirely  Aqicrican,  and  anti-European  as 
soon  as  be  has  become  extra-European.  Placed  at  tb« 
centre  of  the  grand  movement  which  puts  that  vast 
continent  in  motion,  he  wiil  very  soon  be  more  taken 
up  <  \.  18  pabn  I  iJti  doora  than  with  what  if 
pass  ;  at  a  distant:  om  bioi.  This  change,  thii 
transie      f  th  lent  of  Portugal  to  America, 

changes  1  :  colonial  state  of  Portugal ; 

or  ing  bcT  to  a  Colony  has  left  bet 

y  y  liati    er. 

^11  II     on  account  of  Brazil  that  tbc 

Pom         c       H  I,  has  insisted  on  preserving  the 

slave  trade:  one  can  easily  perceive  the  interest  which 
Brazil  has  in  it;  but  we  cannot  perceive  any  on  the  part 
of  Portugal  ;  for  Portugal  has  Colonies  no  longer,  and, 
in  such  a  state,  the  trade  no  more  concerns  ber 
than  it  concerns  Austria  or  Prussia.  The  new  distaoce 
of  Portugal  classes  her  among  the  extra-colooial 
states. 

Holland,  wise  and  moderate  in  ber  colonial  ambitko, 
as  she  is  in  all  ber  inclinations,  enjoyed,  with  the  ai- 
sistance  of  France  and  of  England,  a  sort  of  conren- 
tional  power.  The  fact  is,  it  was  the  impossibility  cf 
leaving  her  Colonics  to  the  discretion  of  one  or 
other  which  secured  her  in  the  possession.  By  tbf 
new  order  which  has  created  the  kingdom  of  the  Low 
Countries,  that  state,  by  taking  the  place  of  Holland, 
has  gained  in  tbc  point  of  means  for  preserving  ber 
Colonies  in  the  East  Indies  ;  but  she  has  lost  her  most 
important  possessions^  and  with  them  the  out-worki 
which  covered  and  defended  them.  The  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  belongs  to  her  no  longer,  it  has  passed  into  the 
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oDght  not  to  be  derended.  France  and  the  Lnr 
CouotricB  should  follow  the  same  line  of  conduct  with 
respect  to  their  Colonies  as  well  in  peace  as  in  war. 
The  kingdom  of  the  Low  Countries  is  tlicrefore  iw 
longer  a  colonial  power :  her  Colonies  shonld  bs 
reckoned  only  as  factories  or  country  houses  for  tfaa 
purposes  of  commerce  and  exchange.  Thia  is  w 
much  the  more  unfortunate,  as  the  Hollanders,  who  at 
yet  compose  the  only  colonial  people  of  the  kingdon 
of  the  Low  Countries,  are  most  eminently  colonial*-* 
the  people  in  whom  all  the  qualities  calculated  to  make 
a  Colony  flourish  most  appear.  Economy,  pertereranoe 
in  labour,  and  industry,  moderation  in  their  desiTCSi 
Calmness  unalterable;  these  elementary  qualities  of  all 
good  order,  but  particularly  of  the  colonial,  are  foond 
in  the  very  highest  degree  among  the  Dutch  :  let  any 
man  behold  what  such  admirable  qualities  have  ac- 
complished in  the  works  which  they  exenrted  tt 
Batavia,  at  Surinam,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Htraa. 
What  other  nation  could  have  borne  the  sight  of  .aooh 
labonrs,  woald  have  presumed  to  establish,  themtdvog 
in  such  forbidding  placeso-would  liave  known  bow 
to  substitate  in  the  room  of  noisome  marabes,  Uu  k- 
treat  of  reptiles,  smiling  cities,  and  harvests,  the  rreb* 
ness  of  which  haa  been  purchased  at  the  expense  of  m 
much  sweat?  The  English  are  better  adapted  for  the 
conquest  and  for  the  political  gorernment  of  lam 
Colonies,  but  they  are  not  endoived  with  that  economy, 
that  tenacity  of  labour  which  make  the  Dutch  a  nation 
by  themselves  and  distinct  from  all  others,  and  which 
in  the  end  constitute  colonial  superiority  ;  for  in  Ct^ 
lonies,  as  well  as  in  every  thing  else,  that  superiori^ 
belongs  to  labour,  and,  in  the  last  resort,  ends  with  n-, 
Itiiutiing  with  her.    The  Freochmaa  ia  too  fond  of 
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:  nothing  can  be  compared  with  her:  sbe  1 

that  which  is  next  in  succession,  there  is  not 
al  alone — there  are  a  thousand, 
las  lost  the  Isle  of  France  and  St.  I>omiDga; 
the  one  blots  her  out  of  India  ;  the  loss  of 
annihilates  her  in  the  Antilles.     MartiniqM 
t.  Lucia  is  good  for  nothing :    Bourbon  i» 
lore  than  an  isolated  farm  in  the  midst  d 
Isle  of  France  was  its  protection.     If  that 
of  little  account  in  a  commercial  vjew,  it 
mportant  in  a  political  one,  and  in  coDtem* 
a  war.     Its  position  made  it  the  outwmts 
enoh  establishments  in  India,  the  rcstiiig-    ] 
eir  ships,  the  arsenal  of  their  squadrons,  and 
n-post  against  the  English  establishments, 
ties  began  to  be  known  in  1735,  and  the 
Bourdonnaye  was  charged  with  commencing 
>n  it  agreeable  to  that  view.     That  extra- 
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bitants  have  been  seen^  notwithstanding  their  distress, 
Imrasting  the  English  commerce,  insulting  the  coasts 
<df  Asia,   and,  joining    military  courage  with  civil 
energy^  resisting  at  once  the  enemies  of  their  internal 
trmnquiUity,  as  well  as  the  enemies  of  their  indepen- 
denoe — the  English,  on  the  one  side;  and,  on  the  other,' 
1^  Commissioners  of. the  French  Assemblies.    For  it 
it  but  justice  to  say,  that  the  Isle  of  France  and  of. 
Bouiiion  had  no  less  right  to  complain  of  France  than 
of  England,  and  Uieir  zeal  was  so  much  the  more 
meritorious,  as  their  motives  for  showing  any  were 
imy  few^  and  as  they  might  have  derived  great  ad- 
imntages    from  the  embarrassments  of  the  mother 
emmiry,  by  withdrawing  themselves  from  her  yoke, 
and  living  in  a  state  of  independence,  which  would 
have  turned  entirely  to  their  interest,  and  also  to  that, 
of  France ;  for  the  Isle  of  France,  independent,  would 
be  niBeh  better  than  the  Isle  of  France  in  the  hands 
of  England.    Now  that  France  has  lost  it,  she  has  no 
means  whatever  of  setting  a  foot  in  India,  nor  even  of 
fiipporting  the  trifling  establishments  which  have  been 
restored  to  her  by  the  peace.    What^  in  fact,  arc  a  few 
insulated  point&^at  the  distanceof  four  thousand  leagues 
finom  her,  and,  as  it  were^  lost  in  the  immensity  of  the 
English  possessions?  It  is  almost  the  same  as  if  France 
held  three  or  four  villages  in  England.    Would  they 
be  worth  the  expense  ?   Would  they  add  to  her  real 
power ;  and  if  they  would  cost  much  money,'  as  the 
French  establishments  in  India  do,  would  not  the 
money  of  France  be  employed  in  the  very  worst  way 
possible  ?  For  states  should  calculate  how  they  lay  out 
their  money,  ^  as  well  as  individuals.     Wl)ite  France 
bad  any  share  of  power  in  India,  or  any  prospect  of 
vecovering  her  power,  the  probability  of  success  might 
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e  jufttitied  the  expenditure  of  the  montjr 
would  employ  on  her  Colonies  in  the  EtH; 
lie  has  lost  the  Isle  of  France,  and  that  all 
on^    to  England,   her  calculations    should 

change  which  the  objects  have  undergone 
liey  VYcre  formerly  applied.     France  ouglit 
iiger  to  maintain  a  single  soldier  in  ladia, 
d  upon  it  a  single  crown  piece, 
nch  Colonies  of  the  Antilles  have  assnroe^ 

by  the  revolution  ut  St.  Domingo,  and  tlie 
Martinique  to  England  :  the  latter  nuUifia 
ry  establishment  of  Martinique.      Bestda 
it  any  object,  since  St.  Domingo  no  l<Mager 
ith  France;  for  it  was  not  formed  for  Mar. 

would  not  have  been  worth  the  trouble, 
not  have  paid  the  expense ;  but  Martioiqae 
ir  port,  and  the  arsenal  of  the  rich  St.  Do- 
lartinique  and  Guadaloupe  are,  therefore, 
any  thina  but  two  farms,  productive,  it  » 
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t.  i|fw  M  ^ptpiiig  to  the  grettert  mralttlioa  that  tfa^ 
r   world  hn  enr  yet  witnaiMd.    If  «>  fertpne  hnu  «fitr 
r:  bwn  more  colosgal,  never  will  My  hW  be  more  hesvy  ;^ 
r  if  nooe  him  ever  possessed  wore^  none  will  eser  hwsf 
>«lMt  more,  and  that  by  a  succession  of  faults,  the  extent 
i-  fOid  obstinacy  of  which  neither  admit  commiseration 
nor  ekouse.  We  assert,  that  Spain  will  lose  her  Colonies 
'    with  a  different  effect  from  that  of  England,  which  was 
enriched  by  the  loss  of  the  United  States ;  because 
Spain  will  not  retrieve  by  her  commerce  that  which 
the  will  have  lost  by  her  sovereignty,  in  the  same 
manner  as  England,  which  receives  from  her  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  United  States  more  than  she 
vpewkred  by  her  sovereignty,  and  without  finding  heisk 
wMmniitT  the  necessity  of  paying  the  expense  of  their 
establishments  and  guard.    That  is  what  marks  tlM 
diftience  between  an  industrious  and  an  idle  people 
asMSnies  to  labour.    When  a  loss  takes  pknse  the  latter 
flnA  themselves  without  the  means  of  making  a  rept^ 
mkm^  while  people  of  industrious  habits^have  provided 
aH  tiis  means  of  repairing  all  the  losses  wbieh  diey 
mny  happen  to  experience. 

^  ccMBclude,  of  the  five  ooloniid  powers,  (for  we  do 
not  reckon  Denmark  and  Sweden),  one  alone  is  firm ». 
eU  ttie  remainder  shake,  and  hold  by  nothing.  What 
a  spectacle!  How  deserving  attention!  Especialljr 
wlien  one  coipes  to  think  that  this  immense  change  is 
the  work  of  the  last  twenty  years,  during  which  timo 
the  germs  which  concealed  the  colonial  institutions  of 
aH  the  nations  have  been  fully  devebped,  have  acted 
vridi  all  their  fbree,  and  have  ended  widi  introducing 
an  order  of  things  which  we  shall  have  to  «»mine. 
The  nations  which  have  regulated  their  conduct  agrees. 
pMy  to  the  principles  of  the  ookmial  order,  have  pm> 
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the  North  of  Europe,  cutting  the  communication  bc- 

'tween  these  two  grand  divisions  of  that  region  of  the 

earthy  waiting  in  tranquillity  for  the  rash  adventurers^ 

^rho,  in  attempting  to  brave  her  -shores^  would  only 

ofier  themselves  up  as  victims  to  her  vengeance.    It 

is  this  singular  position  of  England^  eccentric  with 

respect  to  Europe,  in  an  intermediate  position  between 

its  parts^  which  are  obliged  to  pass  under  her  pointed 

cannon,  from  Plymouth  to  the  Downs^  which  makes 

the  maritime  power  of  England  the  tyrant  of  the  seas 

'of  Europe. 

-    In  Gibraltar,  England  carries  the  keys  of  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  in  Malta  she  occupies  the  centre  of  it ;  in 
Cmfu^  she  has  one  eye  on  the  Adriatic,  and  the  other 
on  Greece ;  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  Isle 
of  France^  she  commands  the  road  to  India ;  in  Ma* 
labar,  in  Ceylon^  and  the  Coromandel  Coasts  she,  in  a 
manner/  clasps  opulent  India  in  her  arms,  from  the 
Indus  to  the  Source  of  the  Ganges ;  at  St.  Helena,  she 
is  placed  between  the  seas  of  Africa  and  America ;  by 
of  New  Holland,  she  will  become  in  time  mis- 
of  the  South  Sea ;  in  Trinidad,  she  has  one  foot 
on  the  Spanish  Continei^t ;  at  St.  Lucia,  she  nullifies 
a^d  curbs  Martinique ;  by  means  of  Antigua  and  Bar<- 
bedos,  she  watches  the  Havannah  and  Porto  Rico;  in 
fine,  by  the  occupation  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland, 
she  closes  that  immense  chain  of  posts,  which  she  has 
drawn  round  the  globe,  to  subject  it  to  her  dominion 
and  her  commerce,  two  things  which  she  never  sepa- 
rates, and  for  which  she  has  formed  arsenals  and  ware- 
houses every  where — the  double  base  of  her  power. 
Behold  the  state  into  which  a  profoundly  combined 
system,  followed  without^  deviation^  favoured  by  the 
immense  faults  which  France  has  been  committing 
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for  one  hundred  years  back,  and  the  habitual  torpattt 
Spain,  have  brought  the  world — a  itate  which,  fros 
its  singularity,  presents  nothing  similar,  eitlicr  ia 
ancient  or  modern  history — a  state,  ctlcalated  upoa 
the  defensive  systems  which  some  of  the  powen  of 
£urope  had  adopted  for  their  frontiers,  and  wtucfc 
eives  England  a  double  line  of  maritime  posts,  bebiad 
which  she  can  equally  defend  herself,  and  pounce  apn 
her  enemy,  who  ia  not  able  to  return  her  attadtft 
The  traces  of  this  plan  are  too  plainly  marked  io  At 
care  which  England  has  takpn  to  place  herself  t^M 
opposite  all  the  foriitied  points,  which  belong  to  otbcc 
powers,  no  as  that  none  can  mistake  her  views,  li 
this  manner  has  she  esUblished  herself  at  St.  laatt 
at  the  Isle  of  France,  and  at  Ceylon,  Ibr  the  piupoM 
of  nullifying  every  thing  wliich  might  be  oppoeal  to 
her. 

This  advantage,  in  point  of  situation,  fortified  fajr 
an  immense  superiority  in  her  marine,  her  cajHtali 
and  colonial  possessions,  gives  an  idea  rather  than  the 
just  measure  of  the  colossal  proportions  which  England 
has  acquired — proportions,  which  in  colonial  rank  ifc 
duce  every  thing  about  her  to  the  state  of  dwarft  or 
pygmies,  and  which  is  the  reason  that  there  is  no  meh 
thing  as  existing  colonially,  but  under  her  guardian* 
ship,  or  as  she  pleases. 

Europe  must  be  told  (and  we  should  not  be  under  . 
any  apprehension  of  exciting,  for  her  good,  some  B^  , 
lutary  terrors  in  the  midst  of  her)  that  she  is  under  ' 
the  yoke  of  England ;  and  it  is  not  Europe  alone  tbit 
i)  under  her  yoke.  During  five-and-twenty  years  the 
twtions  exerted  themselvea  very  much  against  the  tar- 
pnmmcy  oi  France,  gainst  the  yoke  imposed  by  N>- 
poleoa :  it  ww  the  faibion  of  tha  day.    Iliat  yok^ 
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I  WM  bard»  we  must  acknowledge,  and  still  men  motr- 

i  tifying  than  bard ;  but  tbat  of  England,  olotbed  in 

I  sijppearattc^  less  repulshre  we  must  cooftss,  is  it  leaa 

i  ftnly  or  has  bard  ?  is  it  more  easy  to  be  sbaken  off, 

I  fkiM  it  bear  upon  fewer  interests  }    Assuredly  not    A 

I  domlitioD  against  Napoleon  was  possible,  and  be  could 

I  be  brought  down  ;  but  how  is  a  coalition  to  be  formed 

I   egsanut  £oglandt  and  bow  are  we  to  lay  bold  of  ber  ? 

I   He  who  has  taken  Dant^ic,  will  be  take  Gibraltar? 

'.  He  who  has  made  all  the  French  fortresses,  from  tbm 

I  Ortftaro  even  to  Hamburgh,  to  fall  as  if  at  the  touch  of 

1:^  ft:0agic  wand ;  will  he,  in  like  manner,  cause  all  the 

'  Ibrtified  and  insulated  stations  of  England  to  disappear^ 

^  prateded  as  they  are  by  her  squadrons,  present  every 

where?  for  we  must  not  deceive  ourselves  in  the  present 

dsy ;  the  power  of  flags  exceeds  that  of  battalions,  and  the 

liirth*day  of  the  Admiral  who  is  to  ascend  to  London 

Bridge  will  not  follow  tlie  death  of  the  Greneral  who 

iDiiied  the  bridge  of  Jena,  till  after  a  loteg  revolution 

of  years,  probably  of  ages. 

Fhmte  possessed  a  treasure  in  Saint  Domingo,  which 
gWQ.  her  the  balance  of  trade,  and  with  it  that  of 
lidiea^  and  by  that,  that  of  power ;  for  this  is  the  scale 
upon  which  the  degrees  of  modern  power  must  be 
seokoneA.  Among  the  Tartars  it  consists  in  liorse^ 
men  and  horses ;  among  civilized  Europeans  it  is 
fimnd  in  labour  and  in  riches.  Saint  Domingo  was 
to  other  Colonies  as  the  diamond  is  to  the  other  pro* 
ducts  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  but  France  has  lost 
that  jewel,  and  with  it  her  commerce,  with  ber  com-> 
BMrce  her  preponderance ;  she  has  ceded  the  Isle  of 
V^ttoe,  consequently  she  no  longer  has  any  thing  to 
do  in  India,  for  she  can  nb  longer  find  the  way  to  it. 
She  has  given  up  Saint  Lucia,  and  with  it  the  key  of 
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e ;  but,  still  worse,  not  only  is  Saint  Do- 
longer  profitable,  it  is  even  hostile.     There 

population  holds  sway,  all  whose  atteotioitt 
(id  to  remove  the  ancient  possessors,  and 
eaten  to  answer,  to  every  attack  by  devatti- 

flames,  Saini  Domingo  Jor  the  Blacks,  or 

r,  a  nation  such  as  that  of  France,  who 
ocessary  to  all  Europe,  and  which  willevcij 
le  more  so.  In  the  new  state  of  Europe,  after 
u  in  possession  of  rich  Colonies,  and  having 
by  their  helps,  will  she  be  reduced  to  the 
ing  spectacle  of  that  happiness  which  thar 

nentwill  produce  toBngland?  And  will  not 
"ected  in  tbe  most  sensible  manner  every 
the  sentiments  and  the  effects  of  that  su- 

o  which  a  complete  disinheritance  from  the 

vill  condemn  her? 

^fmPp.  on;  h^  3ide,  i$  j^Uii^g  (vffB^  jthe  mtBOfk  of 
ofdpi^i^l  pjHiIfifiiGis.  t9  Xhp  i90st  profonpd  «l}y«f-r^  jJ^e 

i$Spw  H^M  gpWj  byin^an^  of  bvColoaw;  Mv* 
mimy  ihu^}fi  rf^^  hy  reasop  of  th«ir  lops/:  A  oiotbor 
{f«9flcM  l>y  her  ro^lbiut  aud  fu^U  gipwa  oliiUjIr^n,  h/es 
owing  ber  .d/eereyitodc^  her  remoteneM,  )icr  weiiknesf , 
Jicr.  ipcj^flity  .<o  prgjHide  for  tfaem,  to  gorer^,  to  dier 
/«9»^*.UKm#.  exhausts  herself  to  j^fjog. bacjk  her  eman- 
Jtj^tftH  ffaiq)ijy ;  and  in  this  unequal)  blindi  protrapt^ 
contest,  exterminating  at  the  same  time  her  Aipeiic^i 
jnbi|<Ven  by  the  h^ndp  of  (hose  of  Europe,  .apd  tiiose 
qf  £Mn>pe  by  .th§.  fiand?  pf  ))^r  Aiperican,  in  ;t|ie  .s^ip^ 
fft  jQJii^  ftuicide;  Mfrth  p»wici4e,  b^r  dppppvJaf ion,  aq/l 
.bflr  J9iip.  *  But  b^sidesj  wJbiat;  a  loss !  .JEdexicQ^ftq^  Jpe* 
jpr9»  Ajtt^ricft  4>f  the  aoutb^  America  pjF  the  ixpf^h ;  ex- 
;fi9lfibn  from  this  straits  of  }iH^g/s\hn,  as  £»r  fu^C^i* 
Hernia!  Wh»t  a  disgrace !  11)^ flag jq^  Castile  is cl^ised 
-wer.ieimy  sea  by  flagi  which  the  ^gea^i  jias  n^M 
^ynt^  loiovvn^  which' tUe  ac)p[iow)edgpent  of  no  nation 

JbMM  yet  legitimatiscdf.  The  ^ips  of  A°i^ica/  y^if^ 
jQjifrfiorduiary  pi«sq|npj4^^ .  shaping  their  course  to- 
lyjwd^  tbe  chores  of  E^urqpe,  I^ave  the  boldness  to 
ibmre  $pain  .^  h«r  ve^.  PAast;  Quenqs  Ayr^  block- 
jlilidg  jQiadiZj  the  CiartbageiML9fAiQeqc9y  affrights  the 
dn^ageoa  of  Sftoin^  and  her  interdicted  comijDerce  is 
M)f  faaoifth^  frpna  )seas  infe^d  by  «K?rms  of  .enemies 
jTpraiWiibrth  Against  h«tf:by;thi^X§iyporU  ii)U>  n^hioti 
•he.. carniod  life/ and: from. :iv4iiiph  #he  .parried  \}^c^ 
ficbea^  lo  future . :thQse  ports^  .f^  Ipng  fratjernal,  will 
b^  .no  longer  open  to  Spain  but  ,\H^der  the  conditions 
ivbich  reoiprocily  of  interests  ,<;on&r;  all  superiority 
between  tliem  hswing.  come  tf>  M 

X 
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Portugal  has  done  still  more,  for  so  for  from  CQa- 
tinuing  to  bave  Colonies,  she  has  become  one  heneU. 

Holland,  raised  in  Europe  to  a  degree  of  power  aad 
of  titles  superior  to  those  which  had  formerly  beloi^e^ 
to  her,  has  lost  in  her  Asiatic  Colooics  the  only  one* 
which  were  worth  mentioning — the  possessions  whtck 
might  have  served  for  their  defence,  and  to  give  and  to 
add  to  her  own  consideration.  In  future  she  will  han 
no  other  safeguard  but  by  observing  a  passive  obedience 
to  England — the  very  shadow  of  opposition  would  d^ 
stroy  her. 

We  see,  from  the  whole  of  the  changes  which  fam 
taken  place  in  the  Colonies,  that  the  state  of  Eun^, 
which  is  intimately  connected  with  it,  is  not  less  af- 
fected by  it  than  the  colonial  state  itself.  The  conse- 
quences of  such  an  order— an  order  in  which  one  acti 
the  part  of  tyrant,  and  all  the  others  that  of  slaves; 
a  source  of  riches  to  the  former,  and  of  ruin  to  the 
latter;  are  too  closely  connected  with  the  general  io- 
•crests  of  Europe  not  to  excite  that  sensibility  of  paio 
and  affliction  which  every  constrained  state  produces 
as  well  among  nations  as  individuals,  and  which  jm* 
pels  the  one  as  well  as  the  other  to  get  rid  of  it  with 
that  energy  which  the  feeling  of  oppression  always 
inspires.  In  reality,  how  can  an  order  of  things  be 
boruewbich  adjudges  to  one  people  alone  all  the  hostile, 
isolated,  and  impregnable  points  of  the  whole  world 
Do  not  common  sense  and  the  common  safety  dictate 
that  points  of  that  nature  ought  not  to  belong  to  ods 
alone  against  all ;  that  is,  from  the  very  circumstance 
of  these  posts  being  so  very  strong  that  they  sboald 
not  be  the  appanage  of  one  who  is  already  strong,  aad 
Ufo  strong  without  |;«Deral  servitude  being  the  letaltr 
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Portugal  has  done  stilt  more,  for  so  hr  from  eoa* 
tinuing  to  have  Colonies,  she  has  become  one  hersslC 

Holland,  raised  in  Europe  to  a  degree  of  power  and 
of  titles  superior  to  those  which  had  formerly  belongMl 
to  her,  has  lost  in  her  Asiatic  Coloues  the  only  one) 
which  were  worth  mentioning — the  possessions  whick 
might  have  served  for  their  defence,  and  to  g;i¥e  and  to 
add  to  her  own  consideration.  In  future  she  will  bin 
no  other  safeguard  but  by  observing  a  passive  obedience 
to  England — the  very  shadow  of  opposition  would  it- 
stroy  her. 

We  see,  from  the  whole  of  the  changes  which  ban 
taken  place  in  the  Colonies,  that  the  state  of  Europe, 
which  is  intimately  connected  with  it,  is  not  lew  af- 
fected by  it  than  the  colonial  state  itself.  The  coaae- 
quences  of  such  an  order — an  order  in  which  one  uti 
the  part  of  tyrant,  and  all  the  others  that  of  slaves; 
a  source  of  riches  to  the  former,  and  of  ruin  to  ^ 
latter;  are  too  closely  connected  with  the  general  in- 
terests of  Europe  not  to  excite  that  sensibility  of  paio 
and  affliction  which  every  constrained  state  produces 
as  well  among  nations  as  individuals,  and  which  im- 
pels the  one  as  well  as  the  other  to  get  rid  of  it  with 
that  energy  which  the  feeling  of  oppression  alwayi 
inspires.  In  reality,  how  can  an  order  of  things  be 
bornewhich  adjudges  to  one  people  alone  all  the  hostile, 
isolated,  and  impregnable  points  of  the  whole  world. 
Do  not  common  sense  and  the  common  safety  dictatt 
that  points  of  that  nature  ought  not  to  belong  to  one 
alone  against  all ;  that  is,  from  the  very  circumstance 
of  these  posts  being  so  very  strong  that  they  should 
not  be  the  appanage  of  one  who  is  already  strong,  and 
too  strung  without  general  servitude  being  the  retaltj 
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nd  itself  caught  in  a  net,  concealed  nakt 
ranee  of  succours,  offered  by  tbe  ingeoloai 
It*  have  woven  tlie  thread  of  it,  the  keeping 
las  been  consigned  to  the  real  Neptune— 4i 
h  Neptune.     Such  is  the  state  in  which  m 
'Ivcs — a  Btate  which  cannot  fail  to  proditt 
lies,  and  which  cannot  be  anietiorated,  b«t 
>ination  of  measures,  such  as  will  give  s  oev 
e  colonial  order;  for  the  ancient  no  kMign 
coald  have  no  connection  with  that  wttA 

ifl'liT  ■! 

;■';„     ■CHAP.  XVII.       \>.^l    '!^ 
angiug  of  Mother  Countries  into  Cototau, 
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glT^n  U>  the  sowreigas  of  Europej  of  leaving  it -for 
America:  and  of  passj'ng  from  the  parent  state  to  the 
(ToIpQy^  inverting  their  mutual  relations;  AH  th^ 
l^t.  changes  or  transfers  of  empire  have  changed  its 
fiieei  ^Covsta.otJQe  destroyed  Rpnie  bj  transferring  thi9 
ml  of  the  Rpfnan  empire  tfk  By^pi^itxua).  He  com^ 
nenced  the  Lower.  £mpir&-*pale  twijli^t  of  that  of 
Boaie!  Home  remained  alone  with  her  Tiber  and  an* 
cknt  divinities;  her  power  and  her  altara  crumble^ 
uny  together,  and  her  Jupiter  could  no  more  defend 
die  CapitoU  than  the  Temple  of  Victory ;  the  Romaa 
eagle  refused  to  pass  over  to  the  Hellespont:  the  Greek, 
mnr  become  sophist  and  bigot,  replaced  the  cour 
qoefora  of  Marathon  and  the  soldiers,  of  Maoedpn ; 
cloiater9»  the  Portico,  and  the  Lyceum :  the  empire, 
delivered  over  to  disputes,  as  unimportant  as  uninteU 
ligihle,  fell  on  every  side ;  and  cenobites,  very  pious 
lN|t  Vi^ry  idle,  disputing  about  die  light  of  TaboTf 
iQQa  introduced  Mahomet  into  Sancta  Sophia. 

The  going  Qver  of  the  I(ing  of  Portiigal  to  Brazil  is 
HI  jovw^  of  the  same  nature,  calculated  to  exercise  (be 
.giwtest  influence  on  the  destinies  of  the  world,  Tlif 
ship  which  carried  him  to  the  Brazils,  had  obtained, 
amoQg  the  ancient  Greeks,  more  honour  than  tha( 
wbkb  carried  Jason  and  hia  Argonauts.  That  Prince 
bay  given  the  first  example  of  the  changing  of  a  Ckv 
looy  to  a  mother  country — ^the  residence  of  an  Euro^ 
pean  sovereign.* 

•  «  During  my  stay  at  St.  Fbv1%  we  leamsd  tb»  Prinot  Rsgcqt 
had  quitted  Lbboo,  and  embarked  lor  tks  Braaib.  Tbisnewsw^ 
leeeivad  witfi  much  satMfiwtiop  by  the  Braifliani,  bec^ 
fUmr^i  that  dieir  country  would  heuoefonmrd  be  inhabited  by  a 
soveioign  who  would  poy  ail  his  attention  to  it,  and  render  it  moiis 
floorishmg.    Thebishopof  St.  V^  ordered  public  pray^rs»  to  isk 
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lis  examine  what  the  consequences  of  this  me. 
Bosis  will  be,  whether  a0ecting  the  two  coun- 
Europe.  This  change  is,  in  the  nature  <i 
lapphed  to  every  Colony,  greater,  richer,  and 
ftpulous  than  the  mother  country.  It  may  be 
1  about  in  two  ways:  by  force  or  choice.  Thui 
ly  all  the  cases  specified  above,  the  passage  to 
Jonies  was  forced  ;  while  it  was  free  and  volun- 
iPooibal's  plan.  We  dnd  that  a  Colony  whidi 
surpasses  the  mother  country  in  riches,  in 
■on,  and  extent^  possesses,  in  itself,  a  powerful 
In  for  the  sovereign  who  resides  in  the  mother 

L  where  objects  meet  his  eye,  which  only  strike 
Id  it  by  their  inferiority  to  those  he  knows  lie 
elsewhere.  The  irresistible  inclination  of  iDifl 
I  Welfare  urges  him  continually  to  seek  and  to 
Iwherever  it  can  be  discovered.  In  this  caie, 
Ireign,  residing  in  the  mother  country,  will  be 
Istrongly  affected  towards  the  Colony  :  for  ei- 
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On  another  side,  policy  and-  necessity  finiiih  the 
wk  begun  by  personal  satiriaction#  A  sovereign^  at- 
iti?e  to  every  branch  of  bis  government,  watching 
>  his  inarch  the  progress  of  the  parties  who  attach 
miselves  to  him^  capable  of  looking  forward  and 
Barking  the  superiority  that  the  Colonies  cannot  fail 
acquire  over  the  mother  country,  will  neoessari^ 
delude  by  giving  them  the  preference,  and  cannot 
lid  being,  in  some  measure,  taken  by  surprise, 
rhe  consideration  of  their  superiority  will  operate 
s^.kw  upon  him,  in  causing  him  to  be  where  bis 
ntest  interests  are  to  be  found.  These,  in  public  as 
U'as  private  a&irs,  can  never  pass  the  eye  of  the 
liter*  Ckdonies,  such  as  Mexico  and  the  Brazils, 
itt  cease,  then,  by  drawing  to  them  the  sovereigns 
Europe— inevitably  so:  the  states  in  this  latter 
sntry  having  all,  more  or  less,  arrived  at  a  point  of 
rftotion,  are  not  susceptible  of  those  improvements 
'  which  there  is  such  scope,  in  a  soil  as  it  were  yet 
w.  For  instance,  what  progress  could  Portugal 
dm  in  population,  culture,  or  riches,  compared  with 
Me  which  are  manifested  year  by  year,  on  the  puce 
d  unbroken  ground  of  the  Brazil?  How  would  Spain 
e  40  prosperity,  the  elements  of  which  so  energeti- 
ly  develope  themselves  at  Mexico  and  South  Ame- 
a }  The  Colony,  leaving  its  establbhed  order,  will 
ne  day,  then,  become  superior  to  the  metropolis ;  and 
Is  day  will  bring  the  European  sovereign  very  near  to 
r.  This  necessity  will  be  augmented  still  more,  if 
)  Colonies  are  strongly  affiscted  by  a  mixture  of  blood, 
s  complication  of  which  is  always  troublesome^  and 
ma  even  dangerous  to  the  existence  of  the  planters 
well  as  the  Colonies.  The  sovereigns,  consequently 
U  fod  an  obligation  to  watch  themselves  these  p  *. 
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discord.  The  emigration  of  Etfrtipean  «>♦«- 
great  Colonies  is  then  possibles  tl»t  of  otiierj 
p  Colonies  may  also  be  brought  aboot  by  cJr- 
«.  The  Dutch  emigrated  when  pressed  by 
V,  and  many  other  princes  would  hate  fo^ 

example  of  the  sovereign  6f  Portbgal,  wb«! 
I,  like  hitn,  with  Ihti  rod  of  Napoleon,  if  ther 
Clonics. 

this  caSe,  what  would  become  of  the  habi- 
cal  state  of  Europe,  if  Charles  IV,  (arrested 
?z  in  the  rout  he  had  already  taketi   toward) 

was  joined  td  the  Prince  of  Brazil  ?  Spain 
gal  would  lose  their  direct  relatiotls  with  fio- 

Europe  with  these  states.  Henceforth  thcjr 
D  America ;  consequently  the  affairs  of  Eu- 
1  a  part  of  its  members,  must  no  longer  be 
in  Europe,  but  in  America.  We  Ie*« 
think  what  the  consequences  of  this  change 
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of  a  ruuHitudo  of  coveriogs,  from  which  it  cxtriatet 
itself  in  proportion  as  its  growing  stren^h  pcnniliit 
to  be  exposed  to  the  effects  of  ihe  air,  and  to  sustiil 
the  shock  of  the  surrouuding  bodies.  From  the  Iton*! 
whelp  to  the  noble  son  of  the  eagle,  all  are  either  two- 
rishcd  by  the  breast  or  sheltered  under  the  wing  of  tbf 
mother,  until  the  different  means  of  defence,  dispoM^ 
by  nature  in  the  contexture  of  their  organs,  are  idfr 
ciently  strengthened  to  render  them  in  want  of  um- 
tance  no  longer.  Man  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  of 
dependance — he  particijiates  in  the  same  taste  for  ftw- 
dom.  When  an  infant,  he  clings  to  his  parents  fv 
support,  whose  labour  supplies  his  helplessness,  wd 
from  whom  he  receives  strength  to  his  weakucM^ 
light  and  experience  to  his  ignorance,  and  protectiM 
from  objects  which,  at  his  tender  age,  might  en- 
danger his  existence  :  but  with  age  his  body  extcncb, 
his  limbs  become  liardcncd,  his  eyes  clear:  ho  see*, 
hcsrs,  retains,  and  compares.  Then  the  infant  givn 
place  to  the  man :  ho  is  mature  when  the  fires  which 
lighted  the  llame  that  gave  him  birth  circulate  in  bis 
blood  ;  be  hears  the  voice  of  nature  which  calls  him  to 
continue  the  chain  of  beings  she  has  formed,  in  the 
prospect  of  an  uninterrupted  succession  among  all  tint 
exist.  Then  man  bccomcsthccliief  of  a  family,  whidi, 
at  the  same  epoch,  will  spring  from  him ;  and,  like 
the  bird  vhicb,  when  properly  fledged,  leaves  Uienesl 
that  has  nourished  it^  infancy,  departs  from  the  pater- 
tal  roof  which  has  fostered  him. 

But  what  relates  to  men,  may  be  equally  applied  to 
the  Colonies  and  mother  country.  Nature  has  sub. 
jcctcd  them  to  the  same  laws,  and  consequently  to  the 
i^ccts  of  these  lawsi  for  she  has  not,  as  men  too  often 
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litudo  ol"  coverings,  from  which  it  extnato 

jioimrtion  as  its  growing  strength  permiuk 
osed  to  the  effects  of  the  air,  and  to  suitan 

of  the  surrounding  bodies.  From  the  lion') 
the  noble  son  of  the  eagle,  all  are  either  mo- 

the  breast  or  sheltered  under  the  wing  of  1i« 

antil  the  different  means  of  defence,  dispotd 

in  the  contexture  of  their  or^ns,  are  suffi- 

rcngthcned  to  render  them  in  want  of  a*si^ 

longer.  Man  is  subject  to  the  same  lawi  of 
ce— he  participates  in  the  same  taste  for  fra» 
^hen  an  infant,  he  clings  to  his  parents  ftr 
whose  labour  supplies  his  helplessneu,  ud 
om    he   receives   strength   to  his    weakaeai, 

experience  to  his  ignorance,  and  protection 
ects  which,  at  his  tender  age,  might  n- 
is  cxistciict; ;  but  with  age  his  body  extendi, 

become  Iiardcned,  his  eyes  clear:  he  sees, 

ainR^n^comparos^Ther^h^n|an^iv 
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ma;'  congmtulate  herself  upon ;  but  it  is  not  the  cooltaa- 
aaoe  of  ancient  affinity  that  could  unite  her  to  the  Co- 
lony, It  is  that  sort  of  independence  that  has  takm 
places*  Mexico  and  the  United  States;  it  isthat  wbkb 
could  not  fail  to  occur  in  the  Brazils.  This  resok  b 
such,  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  cannot  but  bappea 
to  the  Colonies,  any  more  than  an  acorn  can  fail|  in 
time,  to  become  an  oak.  • 

The  defect  of  population,  then,  constitutes  the  $Ht 
d^ree  of  dependence  of  the  Colonies  on  the  atotfas 
country. 

The  second,  is,  their  weakness.  By  this  word,  m 
are  to  understand  the  want  of  knowledge  and  of  eRi| 
means  of  resistance.  ..  •! 

When  we  are  ignonnt— when  we  have  D»tlrtn» 
fleeted  nor  comparod — when  we  are  slaves  to  fnff^ 
dices  and  habits;  and  have  made  no  deviation  fioift 
the  estabhshed  order  of  things — however  vicious  ouf 
governors  may  be,  we  are  more  contented  witli  tbo 
yoke  than,  when  new  tight  having  cleared  the  mind, 
and  fortified  and  refined  it,  there  is  open  to  ua  a  nei* 
universe^  in  which  we  in  our  turn  read,  and  are  dif 
reeled  by  our  own  judgment. 

Thie  is  tlie  case  with  man  when  a  child;  he  believa 
all  his  father  says  to  him;  by  degrees,  he  begins  to 
see,  compare,  and  judge  for  himself;  his  mind  is  freed 
from  the  dependence  that  the  ignorance  of  youth  had 
created  ;  i^  time  he  goes  into  the  world  and  conducts 
himself  alone.  Colonies  do  the  same.  When  in  a  state 
of  infancy,  they  belong  altogether  to  the  mother 
country ;  older,  that  is  to  say,  stronger,  they  iook 
around  them  :  they  seek  what  best  suits  their  own  i^ 
terest. 

"XUe   United   fjtates  did   not   begin    with  Adami^ 
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■atuUte  herself  upon;  but  it  is  not  the  cooUqu^ 
cient  affinity  that  could  unite  her  to  the  Co- 
is  that  sort  of  independence  that  bas  takeo 
lexico  and  the  United  States ;  it  is  that  which 
fail  to  occur  in  the  Brazils.     This  result  it 

b,  in  the  nature  of  things,  cannot  but  baf^o 
lonies,  any  more  than  aa  acom  can  fait.  Id 
ccome  an  oak.  * 
ect  of  population,  tbeo,  conatitutes  the  Cnt 

dependence  of  the  Colonies  on  the  motha 

ond,  is,  their  weakness.     By  this  word,  we 
eritand  the  want  of  knowledge  and  of  evei/ 
esistance. 

we  are  ignorant — when  we  have  neither  » 
r  oompared — when  we  are  slaves  to  pK^B< 
habits ;  and  have  made  no  deviation  frodl 
shed  order  of  things — however  vicious  our 
mai^e^v^r^nor^antente^witl^he 
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IflnMiklin,  AadoWathhigtoii;  thejr  afelfae  creatmi  of 
ttme,  the  produce >of  their  owm  growth  *r'ihep  mre.tht 
Ukited  States  arri'ded  at  Manhood.  Jk  it  m»  tnd  it 
nil  be  die  aame  with  all  Cobniesv  Thkf  b^a  wtdi 
lefl^ndeiice,  the  fruit  of  their  infehejr :  they,  leontimie 
ittriog  youths  which  is  itfae  time  for  dewJcipiBg  <beir 
ilctfties;  they  end  with  manhood,  which  is  tbeii*ift- 
lependence.  Whilst  they  are  i^orant,  tbqr  tre  led^ 
ir  MRMi'  as  ihey  g^  knowledge  they  nm>aktte^  and: at 
hehr  oswn  discretion. 

•^fThe* third  principle  of  the  dependence  oF  the  Colb- 
VMy'  and  their  attachment  to  ^e  mother  country,  is 
hik  difTerence  of  .populatidn  and  the  distiiiGtion  of 
sbBoiirs. 

The  ^vropeans^  in  ^stablisfaSng  themaelTeB  ki  every 
jnarter  of  the  globe,  find  .Uie  indigenous  fiopdlation 
Ifjiead  over  the  surface  of  these  icountriei  in  propottion 
tAMt  or  less  strong.  Sometimes  they  hate  added  to 
the  local  population  an  importation  of  inhstbitantsof 
itraoDge  countries,  sudi  as  negroes.  The:  mixture  of 
[lliuiter»  with  natives,  as  well  as  those  .imported,  has 
Ibrtbed  a  moDgrel  race.  Here,.  European  blood  thrives 
M  in  'dvery  part  of  America ;  in  other  places  it!  Ails,  as 
to  Bengal.  There  the  population  of  Euibpe  xeigna : 
farther  off  they  are  nothing,  like  St.  Domingo.aildin- 
Hal  In  some  places  Europisan  blood  is: ptedominant, 
u  in  the  United^States ;  in  others  it  is  mixed  in.equ^^ 
parts,  as  in  the  Brazils;  more  reniote,  the  pdpuliition 
ia  &rmed  of  another  bloAd^  namely,  of  those  Svho  have 
sot  peopled  the  Colony,  but  have  conquered'  it,  like 
Canada  and  the  Cape  of  Good'Hope,  \whoee  population 
is  French  or  Dutch,  and  mother  country  England. 
VIThat  will  the  Colonies  do  in  such  various  situation  ? 
Iliey  will  conduct  themselucs  in  proportion  ia3th(sir 
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require  the  assistance  of  the  mother  cea» 
ieh  they  will  remain  attached,  by  resson  of 

and  the  mother  country  showing  this  pK>    ' 
they  will  cling  to  it  as  to  existence  itself, 
vhen  the  Spaniards  were  settled  on  the  vMt    ' 
America,  and  found  themselves  opposed  to    ' 
nous  inhabitants,  they  saw  the  necessity  of    ' 
ttaching  themselves  to  the  mother  conntry, 
stance,  and  the  fear  she  inspired,  maiotainei 
he  conquest,  and  secured  them  against  tix 
[n  proportion  as  they  multiplied  and  niW 
ndigenous  population,  they  had  less  oeed<f 
T  country  ;  consequently  they  proceeded  ts 
leration  of  their  own  interests,    and  fell  >l 
0  indejiendcnce. 

■azils  arrived  at  it  in  the  same  way.     TU 
e,  small  in  number  at  first,  as  is  always  the 
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*inwelf  obliged  to  be  stttfcbed  to  the  molber  eainti), ' 
whicb  is  his  safeguard. 

In  proportion  as  he  muUiplics,  io  m  to  liyal  tk 
indigenous  inhabitants,  his  attachment  to  the  modw 
country"  ia  slackeoed,  and  as  soon  as  he  rules  over  tin 
-DBtiveain  oQinber,  his  bonds  are  on  the  point  of  b«>( 
broken.  If  SQ  equality  proportionate  with  the  motfas 
country  happens  to  be  joined  to  tUat  he  already  p* 
Bosses  with  the  natives,  then  jiotbing  js  wantiog  to  tbt 
means  of  indciKndeoce;  then  the  Colony  i»  ripe  (<r 
liberty ;  its  bonds  with  the  mother  country  hw 
«li»Hgsd  their  nature;  those  of  duty  and  affection  n- 
niain,  tho»e  of  necessity  have  disappeared.  ,  The  »b- 
aonce  of  indigenous  population  has  singularly  fen- 
lilated  tl»e  separation  of  America.  She  was  not  charged 
with  this  inconvenieut  watching,  consequently  siie 
had  no  need  of  the  mother  country  :  every  thing  w» 
equal  between  the  Colony  and  mother  country.  TIk 
separation  was  like  a  family -parting,  or,  at  mofit,  > 
purely  domestic  quarrdj  without  any  strange  mixtuie— 
it  was  pure  Englishmen  ivho  a^kcd  other  CogtUboKi' 
to  authorise  their  remaining  separate  from  them,  wd 
who  made  their  strength  the  motive  of  their  demaoil 
as  the  means  of  not  feeling  the  ctTects  of  a  refusal. 

The  Colonies  of  the  Antilles  are  ia  a  very  dif- 
ferent poutioo ;  one  p-tiTt  is  intinitcly  small,  wboK 
metropolis  would  cbasitisc  at  leisure  the  most  insigni- 
ficaot  signs  of  disobedience;  some  are  only  mitituj' 
posts  and  arsenals,  whose  metro]>oli8  always  holds  the 
key.  The  grtat  commercial  isles,  Cuba,  Porto  iUco, 
Jamaica,  St.  Domingo,  iar  from  being  enabled  to  At- 
tach tberoselvei  frcMn  the  mother  country,  have,  oo 
the  contrary,  continual  need  of  her  assistance,  in  coo- 
sequence  of  the  mixture  of  blood  wliich  populate) 
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bliged  to  be  attached  to  the  mother  eotutry, 
bis  safeguard. 

^portion  as  he  multiplies,  so  as  to  riwl  &x 
js  inhabitants,  his  attachment  to  the  qwdicr 
s  slackened,  and  as  BOon  as  he  rules  over  the 
nOmber,  hi«  bonds  are  on  the  point  of  being 
If  an  equality  proportionate  with  the  mollia 
lappens  to  be  joined  to  that  he  already  poi- 
th  the  natives,  then  nothing  is  wanting  totbc 
independcQCe;  tt>en    the  Colony  is  ripe  ftf 
its   bonds    with   the    mother  country  haw 
ihcir  nature;  those  of  duty  and  affection  rt- 
09C  of  necessity  have  disappeared.  .  Tbfi  ib- 
indigenous    population  baa  singularly  fiw- 
c  separation  of  America.  Shv  was  not  charged 
inconvenient  watching,  consequently  she 
eed  of  the  mother  country  :  every  thing  was 
ween  the  Colony  and  mother  country.     The 
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Aeiti.  For  example^  Saint  Domingo  reckons  25,000 
Mrhites^  with  <500,000  blacks,  and  30,000  men  of  co* 
loar  ;  how  could  this  small  quantity  of  whites  presume 
to  separate  from  the  mother  country  which  afibrds 
them  protection,  and  which,  by  the  help  of  its  au- 
thority,  which  is  always  present  in  the  midst  of  the 
.Colony^  compensates  for  the  inequality  of  the  popula- 
tions* Thus  was  the  favour  granted  by  the  mother 
country  to  the  whites  (a  preference  against  which  so 
:inuch  had  been  said)  less  a  denial  of  justice  towards 
the  blafk,  and  a  connivance  with  the  white,  a  well* 
/ouhded  calculation,  and  a  policy  well  understood,  to 
iielp  the  weak  against  the  strong,  to  place  in  one  scale 
what  is  wanting  in  the  other,  and  thus  to  oppose  the 
rapture,  constantly  threatened,  of  the  equilibrium* 

These  are  the  effects  of  the  different  degrees  of  po- 
pulation ;  they  will  inevitably  finish  by  deciding  their 

Ate. 

There  is  another  species  of  Colony,  which,  without 

experiencing  the  effects  of  a  mixture  of  blood,  is  subject 
^to  the  dijference  of  its  own  from  that  of  the  mother  coun- 
try ;  of  this  description  are  the  conquered  Colonies  of 
Canada,  the  Isle  of  France,  Capie  of  Good  Hope — the 
population  is  French  or  Dutch,  and  th^  yoke  English. 
The  heart,  then,  is  averse  to  the  Government ;  when^ 
therefore,  as  in  time  must  be  the  case,  the  arm  will  as- 
sist this  innate  disposition,  where  will  the  power  of  the 
metropolis  be  then  ?  These  sorts  of  Colonics  have  more 
incentives  than  others  for  aspiring  at  independence ; 
for  they  wish  for  it,  first,  as  Colonies ;  secondly,  as 
.the  subjects  of  a  foreigner.  In  such  a  case  what  can 
the  mother  country  do  ?  Keep  them  in  subjection—- 
but  how?  if  the  Colony  be  small,  for  example  the 
Isle  of  France,  then  it  is  possible :  if  it  be  large,  like 
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\  time  it  will  be  impossible  ;  for  to  hold  it 

the  same  probability  of  success.     WcuM 
wenty  thousand  Enghsh  troops  compel  three 
illions  of  Canadians  to  submit  to  them  i   It 
J  with  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.-    When  Ihii 
ny  is  jjcopled,  by  reason  of  the  nieana  of 
that  it  oSers  to  a  great  population,  will  it 
c  same  thing  ?    Will  not  the  same  motiow 
e  same  force,  and  will  they  not  produce  Uk 

trial  as  unfortunate  as  that  with  Airiefioa, 
11  those  that  Spain  has  made  with  her  Co- 
ould  not  the  result  be  always  and  every 
same,  because  the  principle  never  ceases  to 
ic,  always  and  every  where  ?     Dependence 
endence  ai-e  questions  which  belong  not  to 
t  to  oature,  who  has  made  Colonics  depend- 
g  as  they  are  weak,  as  she  has  made  men 
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the  mother  country,  to  let  them  find  in  their  aooessioa 
of  fortune  a  deduction  for  the  expence  of  their  educa* 
tion  and  keep.  For,  by  another  law  of  the  same  na^ 
tnrsi  ever  wise  and  beneficent,  the  prosperity  of  the 
Gokmy  will  never  be  separated  from  that  of  the  mother 
country,  and  the  emancipated  Colony  will  begin,  so 
to  speak,  to  reciprocate  benefits  with  her  when  she 
shall  cease  to  trade  with  her  in  cares  and  teachings. 

To  these  general  considerations  must  be  added,  firsts 
the  care  necessary  from  the  mother  country  for  the 
Colonies,  by  which  they  conduct  them  to  independ*- 
enoe  undoubtedly.  Secondly,  The  circumstances  pro* 
per  to  accelerate  the  developement  of  the  Colonies,  and 
their  innate  tendency  towards  independence. 

The  examination  of  the  principles  which  attach  Co- 
lonies to  mother  countries,  or  which  detach  them 
firom  them,  presents  a  striking  observation,  namely^ 
die  small  number  of  children  which  form  the  first 
bond,  and  the  multitude  of  causes  which  contribute  to 
break  them.  We  can  scarcely  come  at  the  number  of 
the  latter,  while  we  find  the  limits  of  the  former  in  a 
mofDent."— Necessity  and  weakness  are  its  principle 
and  boundary.  So  in  humanity,  not  only  the  bonds 
of  afieution  and  respect,  but  necessity,  cease  with  in* 
fancy:  in  the  same  manner,  in  Colonies,  the  ties 
which  proceed  from  what  we  have  said  constitutes 
their  infancy,  are  broken  as  soon  as  they  cease ;  on 
one  aide  then  there  is  but  a  single  cause,  on  the  other 
there  may  be  a  million,  as  we  are  going  to  see. 

First.-— Mother  countries  can  never  bear  to  see  in 
their  Colonies  any  other  than  their  own  children,  as 
parents  have  the  same  predilection  to  their  families ; 
every  other  consideration  wounds  their  self-love,  or 
their  habits,  and  whatever  diffinrence,  whatever  change 
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lemeiit  brought  about  by  time  and  circuin* 

produced  in  them,  both  refuse  to  acknow- 
but  their  own  subjects  and  children ;  wa 
,'8  treat  ihem  as  such  ;  and  yet  by  a  contra- 
position, the  same  objects  of  dependence  we 

and  value.  Thus  mother  countries  and 
e  always  careful  of  all  the  means  of  educa- 
eir  children  and  their  Colonies  ;  they  ea- 

provide  them  with  every  facultj-  necessary 
ng  them  advanta<;,cou3  establishments  ;  and 
s  done,  they  endeavour  to  restrain  the  use 
nd  to  circumscribe  them  in  the  circle  of  this 
cy,  where  they  always  like  to  bring  their  too 
eny  to  the  taste  of  their  own  inclinationi. 
jntradict  the  prospect  and  the  walk  of  na- 
to  contradict  oneself,  thus  to  wish  for  the 

then  to  run  back  from  the  aspect  of  the 
ch,  however,  docs  not  hinder  it  from  being 
jraHisc^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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tng  after  their  accomplislmiemt,  and  ceasing  erefy  op- 
portunity of  realising  them  ?  Example  then  is  ilill 
acting  always  with  strcngtli,  which  is  its  appendage  it 
all  tiroes,  and  in  ail  places.  Has  not  Europe  herself 
carried  for  a  long  time  the  double  yoke  of  slavery  ami 
feudalism  ?  What  was  their  assistance  if  this  state  wws 
not  general — as  soon  as  there  was  an  example  of  ibcir 
being  effaced  they  disappeared.  Tlie  commonalty  of 
France  freed  themselves,  thi  \e  of  England  and  Ger- 
many followed  llicm  closely  ;  liberty  gets  nearer,  and 
some  day  every  body  will  be  free  because  one  roin 
had  been  so,  and  set  the  example  of  becoming  », 
There  are  things  to  the  imitation  of  which  we  cannot  ■ 
be  indifferent ;  besides,  whatever  is  a  yoke  must  have 
an  end,  because  it  is  the  nature  of  all  yokes  to  be 
broken,  and  the  nature  of  man  always  to  be  free. 

We  have  mentioned  in  several  places  the  exclusion 
of  commerce  in  most  of  the  Colonies.  Behold  then, 
the  three  bases  of  colonial  order  undermined,  in  the 
eight  and  understanding  of  alt  the  Colonies.  Tbn 
sight  must  change  all  their  ideas,  and  cause  their  n- 
spect  and  consideration  for  the  ancient  order  to  give 
place  to  the  desire  of  a  new  one  made  suitable  to  their 
circumstances.  The  latter  are  of  a  nature  to  acce)eret> 
the  bursting  forth  of  that  spirit  of  independence  which 
every  Colony  possesses.  By  what  has  passed  for  i 
long  time  in  the  Colonies,  we  are  going  to  be  shown 
that  picture  of  circumstances  which  may  truly  be 
called  premature. 

Colonies  are  not  always  able  to  supply  themselves; 
and  mother  countries,  on  their  side,  are  not  alwayi 
sufficient  for  Colonies,  whether  as  suppliers  or  coo* 
snmers.  There  may  be  at  once  both  penury  and  8»> 
pembundance.     In  these  two  cases  it  is  necenary  to 
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their  side  all   tend  to  one  uniforai  refalt, 
le  independence  of  the  Colonies, 
■re  aru  more,  and  it  will  be  well  to  pay  at- 
what  follows. 

•pendence  and  independence  of  the  Colonies 
1,  aa  we  have  just  proved,  the  crisis  for  pass- 
one  to  the  other  may  be  accelerated  by  a 
circumstances,  whicli  can  neither  be  pre- 
•  foreseen,  and  which  are  all  affected  by  tbe 
wing : 

rhe  dependence  of  the  Colonies,  whi<^  bn 
•al,  with  regard  to  tbe  mother  countries, 
y  ;  Slavery,  which  has  also  been  the  gene- 
one  part  of  the  colonial  population. 
;  Exclusion,  which  has  been  likewise  th« 
ale  of  the  commercial  relations  of  the  Co. 

;se   tlirce  pivots  of   (he  colonial   order  bare 
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then  •  they  ascend  again  to  the  principles  of  the  insti- 
Uidon ;  they  seek  again  particular  and  personal  ad* 
wmtages;  they  reason,  and  every  people  are  nigh  be- 
ing independent  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  reason ;  in 
tlua  way  America  was  affianchised. — Men  that  with 
pra&und  nieditations  had  penetrated  the  advantages  as 
well  as  facilities  of  independence,  who  had  measured 
their  position  well  with  tliat  of  England,  made  tliatli* 
b^y  burst  forth  which  had  already  existed  in  the  germ, 
in  the  midst  of  the  American  people,  without  their  sus* 
pecting  it ;  this  is  the  example  which  failed  in  every 
other  Colony  till  then ;  they  now  behold  it.— -America 
is  there  with  her  prosperity ;  the  fruit  of  an  independ* 
ence  which  so  happily  separates  her  from  the  quarrela 
of  £urope,  which  assures  her  of  the  proper  direction  of 
her  conduct,  and  the  reward  of  her  labours.  Example 
ia  there — example,  which  does  every  thing  in  yielding 
to^nius  and  instruction— example,  which  has  strength 
to  prevent,  and  even  to  choke  remorse. 

Example  then  learnt  the  Colonies  that  they  may  be 
independent;  the  United  States  are^  and  will  be  to 
the  last  moment,  a  living  model  by  which  every  Co- 
lony will  endeavour  to  form  itself;  the  consequences 
of  this  lesson  always  present  to  a  thousand  of  them, 
sre  as  incalculable  as  they  are  invincible. 
.  It  is  the  same  with  slavery.  A  black  throne  teaches 
tbe  negroes  of  all  the  colonial  states  that  they  may 
gepMe  to  be  slaves,  and  each  command  in  his  turn. 
N^roes  made  free  by  general  laws  indicate  to  negroes 
in  slavery  the  end  of  servitude,  torn  from  their  masters 
by  necessity.  What  an  overthrow  in  the  ideas  of  all 
interested  would  not  such  a  change  of  the  established 
order  produce  ?  Hot^  ta.  binder  from  seeing  it,  from 
eanyiog  to  it  his  thoughts  and  his  wishes,  from  sigh- 
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eir  accompl'slmient,  and  ceasing  every  op>- 
f  realising  them  ?  Example  then  is  still 
ys  will]  strengtb,  which  ia  its  appendage  tt 
nd  in  all  places.  Has  not  Europe  herself 
a  long  time  the  dowble  yoke  of  slavery  and 

What  was  their  assistance  if  this  slate  were 
— as  soon  as  there  was  an  example  of  their 
■^d  they  disappeared.  The  commonalty  of 
ed  themselves,  those  of  England  and  Ger- 
wed  them  closely  ;  liberty  gets  nearer,  and 
every  body  will  be  free  because  one  man 
so,  and  set  the  example  of  becoming  so. 

things  to  the  imitation  of  which  we  cannot 
nt ;  besides,  whatever  is  a  yoke  must  have 
ecause  it  is  the  nature  of  all  yokes  to  be 
d  the  nature  of  man  always  to  be  free. 

mentioned  in  several  places  the  exclusion 
cc  in    moat  of  the  Colonies.     Behold  then, 
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for  i  pentlence :  tlius  the  war,  which  vcus  nude 
Europ  against  the  French  revolution,  was  tutAt 
Amor  for  the  revolution  of  the  Colooien,  and  if 
u  abated,  or  affected  to  combat,  the  fcvoIo^ 
in  iropc,  combated  with  it  and  for  it  in  the  Colon! 
and  did  so  strongly.  Independence  did  not  advM 
the  loss,  and  the  Colonies  received  it  equally  fromJI 
hand  of  an  enemy  as  from  the  hand  of  a  friend: 
is  what  has  been  cliiarly  seen  in  the  change  which 
place  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  in  Spain  :  she  pd 
over  from  hrr  alliance  i  France  to  that  of  Engll 
and  f«ini  war  against  in^land  to  a  war  at^ 
I  r      :uation>  England  attii 

(  Ayres      i  Spanish  Colonies ;  in 

lattei  s  resided  in  her  (Jolonies,  she  suffered  t 
to  be  independent,  because  this  independence  gm 
them  up  to  her  commerce,  which  was  more  lucratiw 
than  being  their  sovereign.  The  river  La  Plate  and 
America  have  afforded,  under  this  shelter  of  inde|Kn' 
dence,  an  immense  field  of  commerce  for  England. 

On  their  side,  the  S])antsh  Colonies  have  not  tafaei 
a  change  on  (he  consequences  of  this  new  order  a 
things.  Feeling  themselves  ready  to  be  iadependaiti 
they  have  become  so:  they  have  separated  at'ood 
from  the  dominion  of  Spain,  and  her  quarrel  wtt 
France;  they  have  equally  repulsed  the  sceptre  d 
Joseph,  and  the  monopoly  of  Cadiz.  Thus  when,  it 
the  close  of  the  war,  Spain  presented  hcrselftoba 
Colonies,  she  found  another  people,  with  other  rdtr 
tions, other  interests,  another  existence;  that  istoi^, 
with  a  consummate  independence.  The  same  may  k 
said  of  Brazil :  the  King  has  opened  all  his  ports  to 
those  who  do  the  same  to  him.  What  must  be  the  «■ 
lult  of  this  r  Is  not  the  separation  of  this  country  from 
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tion  upon  which  the  edifice  of  this  wit-     i 

s  elevated  f     It  is  precisely  bo. 

ft  also,  the  English  have    marched  in  the 

ay  admitting  all  English  subjects  to  a  ibot 

de  which  only  belonged  to  the  CompaDf. 

e,  they  have  permitted  Americans  on  llie 

h  they  had  formerly  tbrbidden  ;  and  is  tbii 

else  than  independence  in  favour  of  Eof 

5t  the  Compajiy,  and  likewise  independefia 

f  India  against  England  herself  ■* 

ther  side,  in  the  whole  course  of  the  w, 

d  done  any  thing  else  than  sow  the  seedsfif 
lependcnce  every  where  ?     Does  she  not  do 
nd  does  not  the  nature  of  things  compel  h« 
lis  manner  }  Let  us  follow  her  march. 

is  engaged  in  the  greatest  war  she  ever  bid 
ntain.     Her  existence  depends  upon  it  j  she 
r  perish  or  be  saved,  and  in  saving  herself 
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froai  theiDj  on  the  simple  calculation  of  interest. 
Maritime  power^  that  powerful  agent  of  colonialp  is 
oqteven  sufficient  to  defend  the  unfortunate  Colonists; 
Gfr,  from  the  want  of  ability  of  appearing  with  honour 
m  the  ranks  of  the  combatants,  the  weaker  has  recouse 
to  private^ing :  he  skims  over  the  main .  which  he 
cwpot  keep ;  he  disguises  that  flag  which  he  dares  no 
llliiger  employ,  and  by  a  thousand  manceuvref  piakes 
M^Eids  for  his  inferiority :  as  a  pirate,  he  does  that 
ii^Miy  which  he  can  no  loi^r  do  as  a  soldier.  Thus 
pp^ea  the.  military  marine  of  Louis  XIV .  had  dis- 
afipeared  from  the  seas,  the  privateers  of  St.  Maloes 
tqpk  no  fewer  than  four  thousand  merchant  vessels 
fijpm  the  English ;  and,  during  the  last  wVf .  wl^ch 
syrtaioly  was  the  check  of  the  perigeon  of  the  French 
■Mrine,  by  what  obstinate  incursions  did  not  die 
Kneitdi  privateering  system  molest  the  English  Cpm* 
meroQ  ?  Into  how  many  habitations  in  the  ColoiMes 
mnd  &milies  in  England,  has  it  not  carried  misery  and 
momaaing  r  Such  are  the  consequences  of  that  want 
ot  <0OMidm«tion,  on  the  part  of  the  Europeans^  i^tlx 
Mpwt  to  this  very  subject,  so  interesting  to  the  Co- 
knifts.  '  But  where  their  evil  genius  breaks  out  every 
(dpjTp  vrhere  he  seems  to  triumph,  is  in  those  laws  upon 
nmrtrm  of  detail,  which  they  have  scattered  with  such 
profusion,  over  those  wretched  dependenci^  of  tiieir 
.Uiiid  power.  One  aai^t  say,  that  they  had  imposed 
«p  theaaselves  the  task  of  going  oootiary  to  nature,  to 
slop  the  progress  of  the  Cdonies,  and  to  deprive 
AoBiselves  of  the  advantages  which  they  proposed  to 
llmntelves,  hy  acquiring  the  possession  of  diem,  in 
CStftbUshing  and  re-establishing  them  with  such  avidity. 
To  be  so  ardent  in  desiring,  and  to  negla^t  what  one 
ihay  BO^ired  with  such  eagerness, appear  to  be  irrecon* 
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cilable.  That,  nevertheless,  it  what  has  been  done, 
during  three  centuries  that  the  Colonies  have  existed, 
for  Europe.  Let  us  point  out  the  most  prominent 
features  of  the  picture:  they  do  not  belong  to  the 
Colonies  exclusively.  The  inhabitants  of  tlie  parent 
stales  will  alto  be  included,  for  Europe  regulated  tboK 
Colonies  on  her  own  model :  they  have  not  to  reproadi 
her  with  having  turned  the  dark  side  of  the  colont 
towards  them,  whilst  she  lield  the  bright  side  towanb 
themselves.  At  that  time  Europe  vas  no  bettCT|^ 
verned  than  her  Colonies,  and  her  good  luck  wl 
igDMance  are  equal.  i  -a 

.  Two  nations,  which  we  do  not  often  meet  onilK 
same  road,  namely,  the  Spaniards  and  the  EngliaJH 
shall  furnish  us  with  striking  examples  of  th«  nM 
obdurate  ignorance  of  the  simplest  principles  of  cM 
nomy,  of  the  first  elements  of  commerce,  of  the  a^ 
ministration  and  direction  of  Colonics.  Matters  hmh 
been  carried  so  fer  that  in  searching  for  the  em  in 
which  these  nations  have  deserted  those  custoinaty 
and  blind  practices,  in  examining  the  degree  inwhifi 
they  are  still  maintained,  one  is  induced  to  betieft 
mankind  to  be  much  younger  than  they  say,  or  that 
they  have  lost  much  time.  Facts  shall  prove  this  as- 
sertion, which  in  a  general  application  may  appears 
bold  one. 

We  cannot  speak  of  Spain  and  England  but  from 
-  the  end  of  their  long  civil  wars  ;  such  as  those  of  the 
two  roses  and  of  the  Moors.  Up  to  that  period  na- 
tions knew  nothing  except  fighting.  Tiie  country  wis 
a  listed  field,  and  the  government  a  herald  at  anm, 
always  occupied  in  summoning  the  warriors  and 
■ounding  the  ohai^.  That  was,  all  men  knew  httm 
to  do  ill  those  anctent  times  which  some  wonld  «» 


^Jt*. 
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gal  evidently  its  absolute  independence,  from  the 

possibility  of  making  it  leave  the  commerce  of  the 

bole  world  for  that  of  Portugal  alone  ?    So  it  is 

evident  that,  if  ever  the  Sovereign,  established  at 

il,  goes  back  to  Portugal,  he  will  leave  indepen- 

nee   behind  him,  in  the  counting-houses  of  Rio 

aneiro. 

Tlie  blockade  of  mother  countries,  occasioned  by 
,  and  prolonged  for  several  years,  is  also  become  a 
umstance  to  hasten  the  independence  of  the  Colo- 
By  the  interruption  of  relations  between  them, 
^'^ncstropolises  have  fallen  into  disuse :  other  relations 
f^-^re  formed,  and  when  mother  countries  have  appeared 
r  «gain,  they  have  found  every  way  open  to  indepea- 
^"'^flence,  by  the  general  establishment  of  these  new  rela<? 
Ifions,  and  the  disgust  which  their  own  inspire,  always 
(dearer  to  the  Colonies  with  them  than  foreigners.  But 
the  United  States  have  the  most  of  this  kind  of  m6« 
tioD,  proper  for  displaying  the  seeds  of  independence 
that  are  sown  in  every  Colony — there  the  furnace 
exists,  which  continually  heats  the  flame  of  indepen- 
dence. In  signing  the  treaty  which  rendered  America 
free,  Europe  signed  the  great  charter  of  emancipatioa 
ibr  all  the  Colonies.  America  had  taken  the  word  fronoi 
them  all :  if  her  independence  was  the  main-spring  of 
all  colonial  independence,  the  Colonies,  in  their  turn, 
have  become  her  first  necessity ;  they  are  likewise  ia 
her  interest :  every  Colony  separated  from  Europe,  be- 
comes so  much  American,  that  there  is  not,  in  all  the 
United  States,  a  single  fibre  that  doi*s  not  vibrate  in 
the  feelings,  and  for  the  end  of  general  independence. 
To  be  convinced  of  it,  let  us  ask,  where  are  the  United 
States?  Are  they  not  in  America?  Does  it  not  follow^ 
that  they  should  desire  America  to  remain  separate 
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Iropti,  as  Europe  would  wish  to  be  freefrail| 
All  the  question  is,  let  each  inaKter  rei 
and  surely  this  question  is  decided  very  ^  I 


the  ap|)licatic 


.  than 


Amenca, 

Kay  more,  tbe  United  States  being,  ia  tbiif 

la  navigating  and  commercial  people,  it  if  of 

Ice  to  them  that  every  port  and   market,  and 

f  the  richest  and  nearest,  should  be  open ;  ud 

t  there  a  greater  number,  nearer  and  ricba; 

ftse  which  America  and  tbe  Colonies  border 

pdependence,  wliich  opens  these  places  of  con" 

to   them,   these   ports,  which   are  shut  up, 

Itroduces  them  to  the  sources  of  these  ricbes, 

lependence  excludes   them  from,   should  be, 

:  object  of  all  their  desires,  and  the  end  of  all 

ioHs.    Independence  has  given  St.  Domiogo 

Irommerce:  independence  has  given  thctn  the 

Plata,    the  kingdom  of  Terra    Firma,  the 

independence  calls  them  to  Mexico,  to  Peru. 
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in  its  power  to  8top  the  nature  of  things  any  more 
Q  the  geqeral  tendency  of  the  country ;  because  it 
^festamot  hinder  the  effect  of  that  sight  which  its  own 
^Vldependence  presents  ;  because  it  cannot  hinder  this 
>^4|iknmple  from  being  the  seducer  of  its  own  nature, 
^^%m  prevent  other  Colonies  from  seeing  it^  and  de^ 
p'Cring  to  become  associated  with  that  happiness,  of 
''"^%iiicfa  independence  is  the  source.  How,  in  effect; 
fr^^oi  the  rest  of  America  be  prerented  from  seeing  the 
r^^faited  States  free,  flourishing^  affranchised  from  the 
f^HMTB  and  quarrels  of  Europe,  by  the  effect  of  their 
|^'%idependence,  and  hinder  them  from  aspiring  to  the 
lot,  by  the  same  means  ?  Is  it  not  to  act  con- 
^  to,  or  rather  to  wish  to  annul,  the  human  heart> 
^^Hih  all  that  it  retains  of  inclinations  and  affections  ? 
^^^fniere  eXist,  then,  circumstances  which  may  be  called 
^  yveniiiture,  that  show  the  natural  tendency  of  Colonies 
^  independence,  and  which  shoot  out  before  the  ternd 
r  that  nature  had  fixed  fbr  them ;  and  that  she  alone 
r  Aoold  have  brought  forward  the  independence  of  the 
r  Ooiooies  is,  then,  in  their  nature,  like  their  dependence, 
t  nhgeet  both  to  the  same  laws,  emanated  from  natnre 
;  '9m  the  infancy  as  weM  as  manhood  of  every  being.  All 
I    iht  effi>rt8  of  the  mother  countries  to  oppose  this  wiU 

I  %e  totally  lost :  all  their  art  must  consist  in  observing 
r  wall  tibe  developement  of  their  Colonies ;  to  follow  their 
r  pivgress ;'  to  order  themselves  so  as  always  to  walk 
i^  above  them ;  to  avoid  consultations  with  them  by  mdt* 
■f.  "mg  pretensions  or  restrictions  out  of  season ;  to  yield 
^  Id  every  thing  that  is  reasonable ;  to  prevent  even  then* 
g  Aenimd  for  it;  in  fine,  to  substitute  the  bonds  of 
f  ffWndship  and  gratitude  for  the  imperious  laws  of  ao- 
^    thority,  that  time  always  tends  to  weaken.    For  this, 

II  ^  ihey  must  carefully  observe  the  degrees  of  develops 
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tlie  Colonies  acquire,  adapt  tbeir  conduciul 
nly  believe  they  cannot  treat  them  all  iodil 
nner,  nor  as  of  the  same  age;  thus  the  niii^ 
islration,  the  measures  which  suit  one,  lai 
3  the  other,  must  be.  calculated  on  the  reapec- 
of  the    Colonies,  and  cannot    be  adapted 
J  all  ColouieSj  nor  to  the  same  Colonics  in 
and  in  all  places.    The  consideration  of  thct 
cumstances  should  be  the  object  of  attention, 
attended  to  on  the  part  of  the  mother  coun- 

ir  omissioa  has  cost  England  the  happy  \m 

ited  States  :  at  this  moment  it  costs  Spain  tbat 
^olonies,    which  that  mother  country   seeb 
without  knowing  cither  why  or  how,  and  tli»i 

same  moment  when  the  devctopcmcnt  of  tht 
rcngth  of  these  Colonies,  joined  to  the  cit- 
es in  the  midst  of  which  they  are  placed,  and 
vays  tend  to  aggravate  tbem,  push  them  tt>- 

ependencc  in  an  irresistible  manner. 
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^  when  independence  shall  be  established  generally 
^  throughout  the  American  continent,  of  what  use  will 
^  be  the  dependence  of  the  islands }  How  can  they  be 
*"  defended  against  a  crowd  of  neutrals  ?  Why  should  the 
T  mother  countries  deny  themselves  the  ports  of  all  na* 
*  tioQs,  to  preserve  their  own  aldne  ?  Will  not  the  depen* 
dence  of  her  Colonies  then  appear  to  every  mother 
""^  cx>iintry  au  absolute  inconvenience,  operating  only  to 
deprive  it  of  the  benefit  of  every  other  Colony  become 
independent }  The  calculation  is  always  the  same ;  one 
against  all,  is  all  against  one.  It  is  what  we.shall  see 
haj^n,  when  the  United  States^  Brazil,  Mexico,  Para^ 
guay,  Peru,  shall  be  open  to  the  commerce  of  those 
mother  countries  whose  Colonies  will  not  be  shut 
tfgainst  them :  vte  shall  also  see  these  mother  countries 
hastening  to  abjure  their  petty  exclusions,  in  order  not 
to  Sttstaio  a  greater;  and,  receiving  every  body,  to  be,  in 
their  turn,  every  where  received*  All  these  col6nial 
questions  form^  as  we  see,  a  chain,  whose  links  are 
strongly  bound  together^  and  from  which  one  cannot 
be  taken^  without  evidently  breaking  the  connexion* 
The  dependence  and  independence  of  the  Colonies  are 
io  this  situation :  the  former  resulted  from  a  common 
system,  which  is  destroyed ;  the  latter  now  results  from 
another  common  system,  which  tends  to  take  place  of 
the  former :  both  have  been  and  are  the  necessary  pro* 
duction  of  the  time.  We  can  offer  no  more  opposition 
to  the  latter  than  could  have  been  ofiered  to  the  former; 
aod  there  remains,  to  the  view  of  every  wise  man^ 
nothing  more  than  to  prevent  or  diminish  the  incon* 
Veniences  of  the  passage  from  one  to  the  other. 


i^^^H 

*Bi:  ctytonm. 
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baration,  prepared  and  not  prepared ,  of  the 
from  the  Mother  Countries.      Datigm 
antages  in  these  respective  Cases. 

f  side  things  have  arrived  at  the  point  to 
Colonics  tend,  tvith  all  their  force,  to  falffl 
>f  their  destiny,  which  carries  them  towards 
nee.     The  elements  of  this  changej  which 
d  in  their  nature,  have  been  develioped  with 
cnceforth  irresistible ;    and    to    pretend  to 
vould  be  to  pretend  to  stop,  in  humanity, 
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new  estate?  On  the  contrary,  should  the  mother 
countries,  in  abandoning  them  to  time  and  chancei 
ifait  the  result  of  the  explosion  of  liberty  in  their 
Colonies,  and  the  effects  of  jessing  from  depen* 
dence' to  a  separation  pronounced  without  consent^ 
and  in  spite  of  them  }  In  a  word,  should  mother  coun- 
tries, consenting  to  what  the  sole  force  of  things  make 
them  submit  to,  remain  law-givers  in  a  land  of  which  , 
they  can  no  longer  be  mistresses,  or  rather  abandon  it 
to  the  movement  which- drags  them  on  in  exposing 
themselves  to  all  the  consequences  of  leaving  things  to 
their courseP  Such  is  thediiference  between  thes^pa^ 
rtttion,  prepared  and  hot  prepared,  of  the  Colonies* 
^'  llie  separation  may  operate  in  several  ways :— ^ 
First,  By  voluntary  abandonment^  such  as  Charies  V 
wished  it  to  be  at  the  conquest  of  America,'  and  as  « 
great  number  of  wise  men-  in  Spafrn  have  wished  it  t6 
be  siTiee  this  epoch.  •• 

'Secondly,  By  tlie  changing  si  ^'mother  country  to  a 
Colony,  and  the  Colony  to  a  metropolis ;  as  hak 
jdM  happened  between  Portugal  and  Brazil,  and  as 
#m]ld  have  happened  at  an  anterior  epoch,  when 
Philip  V,  pursued  by  his  ehemies,  flying  from  his 
capital,  thought  cif  transporting  to  America  the  seat  of 
Mnpire,  which  he  abandonedin  Spain  to  his  competitor; 
^  You  will  come  back  in  ten  years,  to  conquer  Spaifi 
v^illi  the  treasures  of  Mexico,^  said  a  courtier  to  him : 
tt  true  proposition  of  the  courtier,  who  believes  that 
gold  is  all  and  does  all,  when  they  come  back  from 
Mexico  to  S{)ain,  frnd  quit  Mexico  for  barren  Madrid. 
This  man  must  have  been  from  Madrid.  The  same 
change  would  .still  have  taken  place,  if  Cbarks  IV 
had  not  been  stopped  at  Aranjuez,  and  if  they  had 
^ned  tbe  route  to  Mexico  to  Ferdinand  VII^  instead 

Z  2 
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;  on  him  the  gates  of  Valcncey.  Iq  thew 
m,  the  Colony  became  a  metropolis  ;  and  ia 
r  separation,  which  should  have  followed  the 

pf  the  sovereignty  exercised  in  America,  br 
who  was  an  eriemy  to  tiie  Sovereign  of  Spain, 
fndcncc  of  the  Colony  was  consummated, 
ptd  have  formed  a  distinct  state  from  the 

Separation  may  be  produced  by  the  di»* 
ftetween  the  Colonies  and  mother  country, 
'ar  which  always  follows  this  kind  of 
luch  has  been  the  separation  of  the  American 
Vong  with  their  population,  their  manhood, 
pa,  their  Franklin,  their  Washington,  they 
)  the  mother  country,  that  its  empire  over 
[attained  its  end ;  that  they  were  in  a  situa- 
bnducC  themselves ;  tliat  they  desired  its 
.  and  did  not  care  for  its  hatred.     To  this 
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V>8B  of  100,000  men,  and  two  milliards  of  (French)  mo* 
aey:  it  was  after  she  had  spent  this  that  she  ratified  what 
the  had  fought  against,  from  a  pure  want  of  reflexion  ; 
and  America  has  been  declared,  and  has  remained  free^ 
by  the  double  right  of  arms  and  the  acknowledgment 
of  every  nation. 

-  Fourthly,  For  eighteen  years  Spain  has  been  sepa* 
rated  from  her  Colonies  by  wars,  in  which  she  has 
taken  part,  either  by  consent  or  by  force.  In  1 795,  she 
had  the  imprudence  to  unite  herself  to  France ;  imme- 
diately the  road  to  her  Colonies  is  shut  up :  the  ports 
of  the  latter  are  open  to  neutrals :  the  profits  of  trade 
with  them  pass  into  their  hands.  Spain  yields  Loui« 
aiana  to  France ;  the  latter  sells  it  to  the  United  States; 
these  are  established  around  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  taking, 
by  means  of  Louisiana,  the  Spanish  Colonies  in  reverse, 
and  opening  routes  across  the  country  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Pressed  by  necessity,  blocked  up  in  Europe,  un- 
happy Spain  borrows  the  channel  of  the  United  States, 
in  order  that  the  treasures  which  languished  in  the  mints 
of  Mexico,  might  arrive  by  a  way  less  exposed.  The 
war  is  prolonged :  the  English  twice  attack  Buenos 
Ayres :  they  seized  Trinidad,  as  a  plank  on  which  to 
pass  over  to  the  Spanish  Continent,  and  open  a  large 
trade  with  it.  The  United  States,  with  all  the  neutrals, 
do  as  much.  The  Colonists  easily  accustom  themselves 
to  the  sweets  of  this  new  commerce:  the  mother  country 
is  forgotten,  cflaced ;  one  hears  her  no  more  spoken  of; 
neither  succour  nor  provisions  are  received  from  her 
any  more ;  she  herself  falls  into  revolution ;  she  is 
threatened  with  a  fresh  yoke:  the  Colonies  repel  it 
as  much  as  she;  but  during  this  interim,  the  circum- 
atance  of  the  evils  that  their  alliance  with  the  mother 
country  has  brought  upon  them,  the  facility  and  utility 
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lemselvtsfrom  it,  have  produced  otlKr  Wen; 
*1  other  ties ;    have  eeparaled  them  Itoib  ft 

sterile,  fallen  into  disuse  by  her  drsUtwe, 
erruptionof  nommuuications;  fallen  intoin* 
f  by  her  weakness  ;  and,  when  the  comnioa 

disappeared,   llie  heart  finds  itself  without 
id  the  Colony  answers  the  invitations  and 

the   mother  country,   by  cries   of  war  vsA 
Jarations  to  remain  foreign  to  her  obedieoU 
to  her  commands,  which  have  no   more  re 
er  new  existence. 

manner  has  the  separation  of  America   from 
1  operated  :  her  Colonies  have  escaped  from 

theirown  strength,  but  by  her  personal  we«k« 

has  not  been  able  either  to  protect  or  keep 
y  have  been  provided  elsewhere,  and   indc- 
las  been  carried  to  them   by  tlie  torrent  of 

the  strength  of  necessity. 
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.would  abstain  from  doing,  if  they  possessed  the  facul- 
tiea  that  belong  to  large  Colonies.  If  Cura^oa^  {Suri- 
nam^ Martinique,  had  equalled  the  United  States  in  ex* 
tont  and  strength,  is  it  to  be  supposed  they  would  have 
iO^ered  themselves  anew  to  the  yoke  of  a  mother  country, 
and  their  exclusion  ?  Is  it  not  evident,  on  the  contrary^ 
^hat  their  weakness  caused  their  submission,  and  that 
they  have  remained  Colonies  on  the  sole  account  of 
their  disproportion  to  the  mother  country  f  The  prp- 
longation  of  war  was  sufficient  to  render  them  inde- 
pendent ;  for  the  indecision  of  the  contest  contributing 
to  prolong  the  absence  or  disappearance  of  the  Sove- 
reign, the  Colonies  could  not  fail  in  providing  one  for 
themselves,  and  in  governing  themselves  separately 
frpvi  the  mother  country,  for  at  last  we  must  know  to 
whom  one  belongs. 

Sixtlily,  Colonies  may  be  separated  by  the  transposi- 
tion of  power,  from  the  European  population  of  the 
Cplony  to  foreign  population  brought  into  the  Colony. 
St.  Domingo  has  perished  in  this  way.  The  Europeans 
have  not  separated,  as  American  Spanish  settlers  have 
done ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  foreign  population,  iror 
ported  by  the  settlers  themselves ;  these  are  the  blacks^ 
who  have  massacred  the  whites,  and  taken  their  place; 
and  who,  not  having  to  observe  the  caution  with  which 
the  fear  of  the  blacks  inspired  the  whites  (and  which  at^- 
tached  these  latter  to  the  mother  country),  have  separat- 
ed from  her,  from  whence  the  whites,  their  ancient  mas- 
terscame,  and  from  whence  they  might  yet  come  back  tp 
master  them  anew.  I  nthiscase  the  political  independence 
of  the  blacks  was  the  natural  consequence  of  individual 
liberty:  we  should  well  observe  this.  The  slave  hat 
piore  need  of  independence  than  the  European  settler 
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is  only  affected  by  dependence  under  polU 
ommercial  relations.  Slaves  arc  more  m 
sonal  relations.  Whatei-er  be  the  coloniil 
It,  the  settler  is  Tree  in  hii  person  ;  he  enjofi 
rtyt  he  participates  in  all  the  advantage!  of 
ie  slave,  on  the  contrary,  cannot  attain  ihe 

of  these  blessings,  and  maintain  himself  in 
ssion,  without  joining  totheindependenceof 
,'  the  independence  of  his  person;  the  onegM- 
him  the  other.  Thus,  inasmuch  as  Toussaint 
e,  Petion,  Christophe,  and  all  those  who  ap- 
rest  to  them, are  elevated, and  maintain  them, 
le  rank  in  which  we  have  seen,  and  still  se« 

independence  of  the  Colony  has  necessarily 
ic  freedom  of  the  slaves,  and  confirmed  their 
le  white  only  wants  independence,  on  accouul 
ine;  the  black  wants  it  at  once  for  his  fortune 
erty:  it  is  this  which  makes  every  Colonywith 
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mn  prosperity.  No  people  has  yet  giren  tbit 
iple  of  illumioation  and  generosity;  so  strong  is 
t  with  a  people  as  well  as  with  private  individuals ; 
power  have  the  narrow  calculations  of  personal 
est,  of  dimming  even  the  most  penetrating  eyes ; 
arful  are  they  of  losing,  even  where  their  greatest 
ntages  are  hidden  under  the  appearance  of  a  loss : 
srord  loss  is  a  terror-striking  name  for  all  men. 
rever,  the  mother  countries  Were  invited  to  this 
donment  of  their  Colonies  by  the  greatest  interests. 
United  States  are  a  proof  of  this.  What  has  it 
!!OSt  England  in  having  neglected  to  observe  the 
siple  which  prescribed  to  her  to  adapt  her  conduct 
le  state  of  her  Colony,  and  what  does  it  not  cost 
n,  at  this  moment^  for  not  having  known  how  to 
i  the  same  fault ! 

n  another  side  the  default  of  preparation  for  sepa* 
•n  contains  and  ph>duce8  the  greatest  dangers,  at 
for  the  Colonies  as  the  mother  countries. 
I  Colonies  where  European  blood  forms  the 
llest  part  of  the  population,  unprepared  separation 
I  death-warrant,  as  it  has  been  at  St..  Domingo, 
M  it  will  be  every  where  where  black  slaves  are  the 
t  numerous  and  the  strongest.  In  the  vast  number 
isurrections  that  have  taken  place  in  the  Colonies 
}ve  and  twenty  years,  is  there  one  that  has  not  set 
from  the  same  point  and  which  has  not  tended  to  the 
e  end-*-the  massacre  of  the  whites,  and  the  govern- 
it  of  the  Colony  by  blacks  ?  In  every  one  of  which 
ers  and  mother  countries  have  run  the  same  dan* 
for  their  physical  or  political  existence.  The  same 
g  would  have  happened  in  India  if  the  same  seeds 
impatience  under  a  yoke  had  existed  in  the 
k1  of  the  peaceable  Hindoos,  that  inflamed  tlie 
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■  the  African.     To  be  convinced  of  it  wen«i  « 
unttiie  Indians  and  the  English  in  India.   At  k 
zils,  the  separation  prevented  by  the  arriviU  j 
y  in  that  country  bad  not  been  effected  nitbeat  \ 
lor  without   very  severe  consequences  to  lb(  t 
ana  by  the  mixture  of  bloodi,  which  are  four:  t 
ish  America  thjrc  are  five,  ail  enemies  to  m  , 
In  some  parts,  the  blacks  are  very  numr-  ; 
others  the  mulattoes  ;  there  the  indiginesjiiat  t 
les.     The  separation  which  puts  such  heW» 

elements  in  motion  without  any  preparaliMh 
m  necessarily  in  a  situation  of  mutual  hoslililf, 
nsequentiy,    in  the  greatest  danger.      That 
of  population  are  the  keenest  we  know  oF,  muh 

than  those  of  faction  or  religion,  which  hi« 
much  harm  to  humanity;  because  tlieirobjert 
nualjy  present,  and   on    every  side  is  read  on 
countenances.     Thus  we  see  how  these  popu. 
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ofrmurderousanfls:  when  in  place  of  Itbourinj^ 
fight;  when  instead  of  fumidhing  the  mother 
ttntiy  with  his  prodtilce  and  receiving  hers  in  return^ 
^rfaiiist^defendhnnseif  against  her  soldiers,  the.  minis* 
Hr  of  iher*  vengeance  mnd  the  avengers,  of  <  her  yoke, 
ton-  ore  tiot  the  Colony  and  mother/  country  equally 
WkreHi  What  )did  not  England  sufier  during  her 
MleUt:  with  her  Colonies,  what  injary  does  not  the 
Ihting  of  Spain  agaist  America  do  to. Spain,  and 
hat  injury  does  not  America  receive  in  her  turn  by  the 
ftack  4>f  Spain  ?  If,  to  bring  Buenos  Ayres  hack  to 
iT'dnty^  she  must  begin  by  destro3nng  it,  would  not 
ihria  and  America  be  equally  impoverished  ?  It  is 
linst  like  a  man  setting  iire  to  his  farm  and  killing 
llrcattle  to  establish  order  among  his  labourers.  We 
kfer^tben  the  whole  world  ruined  or  in  the  way  of  being 
1^  because  they  have  not  reckoned  npon  the  necessity 
f'pnepering  the  necessary  separation  of  the  Colony 
hat  the  mothercountry. 

^  The  evil  is  aggravated  still  more  and  becomes  double 
dienat  the  same  time  there  is  both  a  mixture  of  blood 

< 

lid  a  combat  with  the  metropolis  ;  thus  it  happens,  now 
Br  America.  The  Spanish  royalists  massacre  the  Spanish 
idependents:  the  blacks  and  mulaltoes  massacre  the 
Ifmiiardb,  whether  independents  or  royal iats,  without 
Hy  distinction ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  they  mas- 
lePBMch  other  ;  moreover,  the  independents  of  all  co- 
iart  still  have  to  fight  with  the  European  Spaniards : 
liese  massacre  them  without  pity  wherever  they  faU 
Im^  their  hatids ;  and  in  their  turn  are  massacred  by 
llMm ;  and  what  is  the  worst,  the  necessity  of  dcfend- 
*^  themselves  and  of  releasing  themselves  for  ever 
ftam  wch  hard  masters  has  made  them  have  recourse 
to  the  terrible  remedy  of  emancipating  the  blades,  as 
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id  when  he  came  to  Caracas.     From  thb  at  ' 
'e  of  the  scourges  of  every  kind  which  «    ' 
rth  at  once  uix>n  the  Colonies   and  upon&  * 
nuntry  by  a  burst  of  independence  which  b«  ' 
prepared  for  by  any  calculation,   or  directtj  ' 
an,  and  which  is  effected  in  the  midst  of  sudi  ' 
s  must  be  produced  by  the  clash  of  iDterefb,  ' 
c  populations,  of  massacres,  conQagntiotBy  ' 

disaster  which  the  ferocity  habitual  to  «A   ' 
is  can  create.                                                      ' 
apposing  that  the  mother  country  should  ■•  ^ 
ivorce  pronounced  by  the  Colony,  and  sbtflU  1 
aster  of  its  orni  fate,  what  a  horrible  confo- 
d  be  the  consequence  of  thus  casting  a  chiU 
vorld  and  leaving  it  to  itself,  after    hatii^ 

leading-strings,  but  without  having  prepared 
means  of  existence  !  Thus  if  Spain  had  hid  ' 
jpen  to  her  true  interests  and  had  left  her  ' 
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I 

|p0  ItTuibed  upon  the  New  World,  to  whom  those 
prere,  the  posaession  of  which  makes  the  strength  and 
Ipulence  of  these  states  ?  Of  how  many  and  of  what 
Hcmbers  would  a  single  association  be  formed  ?  Would 
|il0  people,  living  towards  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Asia, 
IfMte  with  those  living  on  the  European  side,  or  would 
A^y  leparate  from  each  other  ?  Are  not  all  these  varie- 
pCfli  in. opinion^  and  in  conduct,  all  these  contradictory 
iptliams  to  be  observed  in  the  separation  of  America 
pom  Spain  ?  Who  will  reconcile  all  these  incongnii- 
I^M?  Who  will  precribe  any  system  for  the  insur- 
l^ts?  Who  will  go  to  seek  them  in  their  deserts, 
||igiv>nd  rivers  as  large  as  seas,  in  their  imperietrable 
fcwiti,  over  mountains  the  most  inaccessible  in  the 
Mid? 

^\We  must  take  great  care  not  to  form  calculations 
Ijsperting  gigantic  America  by  the  same  rules  W9 
ibould  with  respect  to  humble  Europe,  or  to  make  no 
l^fierence  between  the  difficulties  which  would  arise  at 
ytery  step  from  the  want  of  great  societies,  and  tlie 
^cilkies  of  every  kind  with  which  Europe  is  covered 
Iqf  thei  labours  of  two  centuries,  performed  by  the  sk.iU 
fld  bands  of  the  most  polished  nations  ;  the  effeds^  of 
•rhich  labour  nevertheless  go  no  farther  yet  than  the 
^irontiers  of  Germany  and  Poland,  beyond  which  every 
l^bing  is  nearly  the  same  as  it  is  in  America.  In  the 
^«t  Indies  this  would  be  still  worse  between  parts  so 
^yflerent  in  manners,  in  language,  in  origin,  and  in  ex- 
jbrat  of  territory,  and  which  are  still  more  separated  by 
^b?  difficulties  which  tempestuous  weather  causes  in 
tAwif  Gommunicalion  with  each  other.  And  bow  and 
Jbgr  whom  would  the  form  of  government,  that  princW 
j/fl  9nd  disputed  object  of  all  human  associations,  be 
ifttlad  ?  Who  could  force  them  to  submit  to  if,  ?  One 
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Ai  f^jT  a  monarch,  another  for  a  republic ;  mi 
r  an  absolute  govi»rei(;n  :  what  confusion,  wte 
1  and  miBctiiefs  would  ensue,  before  a  «(ll 

arrangement  should  tcrmiiiale  tlieirdifeit 

dry  up  the  source  of  their  cal&mitiest  Al 
.<  are  escaped  by  a  separation   that   has  Ixii 

for,  which,  though  it  cute,  it  is  true,  da 
<'onnection  between  the  mother  coantry  aMl 
lies,  would  do  rt  however  with  all  the  pncM- 
ch  forek[iowlcd^c  and  nisdorii  could  SctM, 

1  such  great  interests  should  call  for.  Bif 
t;nder  ourselves  masters  of  the    very    sep«» 

to  the  actual  fruits  of  the  Colonies  we  «M 
ich  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  follow* 
itT  of  thin-^s.  For  example,  in  a  sepSraOOll 
not  prepared  for,  the  system  of  govemmmt, 
ihe  most  nsuai  source  of  civil  troubles,  e^ 
^.i\  ev(;ry  thing  is  unsettled,  floats  without  an? 
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attended  by  an  uniformity  of  intehssts,  views^  and 
aolions,  as  well  as  of  locality.  The  English  in  America 
iNiked  of  their  parents,  the  English  in  Europe,  to 
Ito  permitted  to  enjoy  the  advantages  6f  their 
ibttnhood,  and  they  were  ready  to  obtain  that  con* 
'flint  by  their  arms  which  they  saw  would  be  refused 
4d  *tbeir  respectful  demands.  So  that  they  did  not 
hititate  for  a  single  instant  in  the  choice  of  their  go* 
flWament,  or  for  an  instant  had  they  any  discord  as  to 
Mioepting  it.  Those  who  did  not  agree  (and  where  are 
Aey  not  to  be  found  ?)  have  left  the  country  and  fot- 
.lowed  their  ancient  masters :  their  absence  became  a 
i|HWiGipal  cause  of  harmony. 

:  V  This  example  afibrds  a  great  lesson  to  all  mothe^ 
.^bflontriesj  as  also  to  their  Colonies.  The  United 
fldatet  may  be  said  to  serve  as  a  model,  even  for  £u- 
tope ;  and  amidst  all  that  can  be  learned  from  thenv, 
•Othing  concerns  Europe  more  than  the  mmns  by 
^hich  these  States  have  enfranchised  themselves  with- 
tMt  any  violent  shock  and  without  any  internal  con*- 
AMaon. 

.  ■   .  • 

i  CHAP.  XX. 


m'J 


Necemty  of  a  Colonial  Congress. 


•  I^HENEVER  great  commotions  take  place,  when- 
^finer  a  great  number  of  interests  are  afiected  and  injured, 
foad  serious  and  lasting  effects  follow,  good  manage- 
Imnt  and  a  regard  for  the  future  require  Chat  a  returti 
ibf  these  troubles  should  be  prevented,  and'  that  a  sya* 
ten  ahould  be  established  founded  Equally  -upon 'the 
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I  and  tl)c  future,  upon  that  which  h  exblin; 

I  witich  necessarily  must  exist ;  but,  in  discn- 

(his  importance,   nature  and  justice  nmvin 

Iwlio  are  iittercsted   should  be  consulted:  ud 

Ine  of  (heir  lirst  laws.     Hence  has  origiiuMd 

Id  of  political  assembly  which  is  called  a  Cofr 

1  all  times  this  method  has  been  preserved,  ml 

1  been  attended  with  great  success.  Such  was  iIk 

B  which  put  an  end,  by  the  peace  of  Westpbabi 

3ul>les  which  had  divided  Europe  for  thirty 

since  Europe  thought  proper  to  have  recoum 

neasure  to  deliver  itself  from  thu  disturbaocn 

t  had  been  experiencing  tbr  the  last  five  tai 

krears,  with  how  much  more  reiison   ought  ii 

nakc  use  of  the  same  measure  to  put  an  cod 

I  to  the  commotions  iu  the  colonial  system  ?  in 

-  form  a  juat  idea  of  this  necessity,  we  miiil 

'  considering  the  nature  and  the  number  of  in- 
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is  imtirelj  free^  questions  of  principle  which  r^quirtf 
decisions  that  are  applicable  to  them  alone^  and  which 

.  mrill  be  the  6rst  that  will  offer  themselves.  From  this  we 
•bail  perceive  the  size  of  the  evil  which  we  have  neg* 
lected. :  when  we  shall  be  willing  to  look  around  and 
learn  from  what  it  originated,  then  shall  we.  know  the 

-extent  of  our  negligence,  and  of  the  difficulties  which 
it  has  created)  and  we  are  able  to  say  with  confidence 
that  the  knowledge  will  possess  more  exactness  that  it 
will  a£fi>rd  consolation. 
'    In  fact,  the  colonial  system  must  be  settled  in  all 

^ Its  parts;  as  to  the  greatest  number  of  inhabitants, 

-  the  monthly  of  commerce,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Coloiiies,  and^  finally,  as  to  the  general  police:  for 

•  h  will  be  necessary  to  take  some  course  about  the  con« 
traband  trade  which  is  carried  on  by  the  Colonies  that 
we  inferior  in  productions.  The  Colonies  of  the  se« 
oond  order  lie  opposite  those  which  are  superior  to 
them  in  produce  and  in  riches.  Above  all,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  come  to  some  understanding  respecting 

•  slavery,  and  to  put  an  end  to  that  diversity  of  conduct 
which  prevails  on  this  head.  For  example,  some  have 
mbolished  the  slave  trade,  others  continue  it :  and  we 
have  seen  some  small  Colonies  -  declare  that  their 
sfatves  shall  be  free  at «  determinate  period.  We  must 
most  carefully  prevent  the  weak  Colonies  from  taking 
ibe  lead  in  questions  of  state,  which  are  in  themselves 
common  to  all  the  colonial  possessions  ;  and  from  thus 
deciding  the  fate  of  the  more  powerful. 

.  Fussing  from  this  subject  to  that  of  the  positive  so- 
•vsreignty,  such  as  it  now  exists  in  an  actual  state,  we 
shall  find  nations  deprived  of  Colonies,  whose  flourish* 

•  ing  condition  they  had  been  the  cause  of ;  others  who 

2  A 
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he  support  which  sustained  their  Colonial 
nd,  we  shall  see  Portugal  become  a  Coloi^ 
,    and  her    Colony    a  mqther  country  u 
on  the  other  hand,  England  swelled  with 
of  the  whole  world,  ruling  over  every  set, 
very  Colony.     But  what  shall  we  say,  when 
America  shall  come,  as  we  may  say,  to  sae 
rce  before  Europe,  and  to  state  the  causes 
der  them  incompatible  with  each  other .-  We 
0  all  these  difficulties  the  breach  in  the  im- 
ilibrium,  which  is  entirely  destroyed  by  die 
er  of  England.     Since  the  balance  of  pomr 
appearance,  been  restored  to  some  realiW 
ides  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  certainly 
rts  of  another  congress  should  be  dire<^ 
e  restoration  of  some  equality  at  sea,  and 
curing  safety  on  the   roads  which   leads  to 
cs.     There  would  be  still  more  ample  work 
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prcEcnt  and  the  future,  upon  th&t  which  is  ex'utini 
and  that  which  necessarily  must  exist;  but,  io  disoM- 
aions  of  this  importance,  nature  and  justice  reqiirt 
that  all  who  are  interested  should  be  consulted:  nd 
this  is  one  of  their  Hrst  laws.  Hence  haft  originated 
that  kind  of  political  assembly  whicli  is  called  a  Coo' 
gress.  In  all  times  this  method  has  been  preserved,  and 
has  often  been  attended  with  great  success.  Sucii  wisUk 
congress  which  put  an  end,  by  the  peace  of  Weslpbtln. 
to  the  troubles  which  had  divided  Europe  for  ihvljr 
years.  Since  Europe  thought  proper  to  have  rccouni 
to  this  measure  to  deliver  itself  from  the  diaturbaocn 
which  it  had  been  experiencing  for  the  last  five  and 
twenty  years,  with  how  much  more  reason  oug^l  it 
not  to  make  use  of  the  same  measure  to  put  an  eod 
for  ever  to  the  commotions  in  the  colonial  aysteisJ  la 
order  to  form  a  just  idea  of  this  necessity,  we  IDUH 
begin  by  considering  the  nature  and  the  number  of  in- 
terests which  call  for  this  measure.  We  must  tilu 
care  not  to  judge  of  what  will  be  necessary  for  thi 
Colonies  by  what  has  been  necessary  for  Eunpt 
There  is  no  similitude  between  them.  In  £urope,tk 
sovereignty  of  only  a  few  States  has  been  changed;  M 
the  Colonies,  almost  all  the  States  have  experieowl 
the  same  lot ;  in  Europe,  the  diflcrcnce  of  colour  htf 
not  armed  one  part  of  the  inhabitants  against,  tbi 
other;  in  the  Colonies,  colour  and  the  subdiviaioni  if 
colour  keep  the  inhabitants  in  a  state  of  habitual  bal> 
tihty  ;  in  Europe,  the  Jaws  of  monopoly  do  not  «(•• 
fine  commerce  to  some  particular  places  and  to  soot 
particular  markets  ;  in  the  Colonies,  on  the  coDtia^i 
the  shackles  of  monopoly  are  the  subject  of  dispute  b^ 
.tween  them andthemother countries.  With  respect ti^tkr 
;ter  tberefore,  there  are  questions  from  which  EoRfi 
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n  every  side  by  great  independent  Colooio, 
be  defended  against  them,  and  would  not 
i'ortb  the  trouble  of  preserving,  and  which, 
ate  of  dependence,  would  not  be  able  to 
mpetition  in  cultivation  with  the  indepea- 
lies.  At  this  present  time,  from  the  Straits  of 
to  California,  over  an  extent  of  country  gOO 
length,  and  many  hundred  in  breadth,  the 
s  are  fighting,  slaughtering  and  eAtermhiat- 
other :    the  madness  of  man   never  befiw 
a  vast  grave  for  himself.     This  is  the  secoDil 
X)  years  that  the  Spaniards  have  exterminated 
ition  of  America:  the  first  time,  because  the 
s  were  their  inferiors  ;  the  second,  bectoK 
be  audacity  to  wish  to  be  their  equals. 
3U8  times,  and  among  others   in    1768,  the 
ve  endeavoured  to  resume  the  government  of 
country,  and  to  drive  out  their  masters.     If 
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Ibund  a^  nation  as  ready  to  throw  off  their 'dominion 
as  it  had  been  to  throw  off  the  dominion  of  Joieph, 
and  which  is  as  unwilling  to  be  governed  by  Spain,  as 
Spain  had  been  unwilling  to  be  governed  by  France. 
.    The  Spaniards  presented  themselves  in   America 
vith  their  ancient  laws,  and  troops  to  enforce  their 
Nception.     Resolute  in  their  principles  of  monopoly 
and  exclusion,  over  which  the  council  of  the  Indies 
watched,  as  the  dragon  watched  over  the  garden  of 
the  Hesperides,  they  required  America  to  shut  herself 
ap  exclusively  for  them,  and  to  serve  them  alone.    In 
order  to  support  these  demands,  they  have  let  loose 
upon  America  some  thousands  of  men,  armed  restorers 
«f  dieir  dominion ;  and  they  are  preparing  to  send  out 
fresh  troops  :  they  reckon  upon  the  royalists  making 
a  diversion  in  their  favour,  who  are  excited  by  the 
Spanish  clergy   in  America,    who  show  themselves 
Aere  as.  they  do  every  where  else,  violent  supporters  of 
absolute  power.  The  Spaniards  have  madeGarthagena 
.tbeir  military  dep6t;    from  thence  their  forces  can 
.easily  extend  over  the  coasts  of  the  South  Sea,  and 
attack  Mexico  and  Peru  in  the  rear.     This  is  certainly 
a  part  of  the  plan,  the  execution  of  which  has  been 
^•enfided  to  General  Morillo.     The  strictest  renewal  of 
the  monopoly  has  been  required,  and  it  again  becomes  ' 
the  common  law  wherever  they  are  the  masters,  or 
their  partisans  have  the  upper  hand,  so  that  wherever 
an  end  is  put  to  the  liberty  of  the  country,  an  end  is 
alto  -put  to  the  freedom  of  trade,  and  America,  when 
flubjeoted  to  Spain,  is  also  subjected  to  the  ports  of  the 
j^niasula:  and  that  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  in 
tfiia  qaastion.     This  alone  makes  all  the  J^uropean 
Mi^ons  parties  in  the  cause :  for  there  is  not  a  siugle 
.«oA  whOie  nearest  intm^ts  are  .not  affected  by  u>  as 
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nhow  hereafter.     We  see  very  well  that  a  pro-  I 
hi  tliis  kind,  taking  tlie  place  of  a  free  tn^  I 
1  moat  likely  thing  to  bring  back  the  rebelliou 
I  to    obedience   to  a  mother  country  so  bui> 
Thus,  latterly,  we  have  seen  the  Havaouh 
;  its  viceroy  into  withdrawing  the   moDopol_T 
th  he  had  oppressed  tlie  Colony.      He  im 
Ko  yield  to  the  murmurs  of  a  Colony  whidi 
to  customs   that  were  too  opposite  to  tfac 
|f  the  council  of  the  Indies  and  the  mont^xify 
to  sutTcr  them  to  be  renewed  by  a  umpk 
I  the  mother  country, 
bcstions  arise  from  this  state  of  ailairs. 
I  Is  Spain  able  to  reconquer  her  Americw 

lly.     Would  she  be  able  to  keep  tbem  ? 

>st  manner  of  deciding  these  questiooi  if, 
loubt,  to  compare  the  means  of  attack  and  (i 
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own  forces :  she  will  have  to  work,  as  she  has  already 
done,  with  small  bodies  of  men,  sent  over  from  time 
to  time,  and  the  levying  of  which,  as  also  the  depar* 
ture,  the  transporting,  and  the  arrival,  are  subject  to 
all  the  inconveniences  that  are  attached  to  these  kind 
of  expeditions,  in  all  nations,  and  especially  in  a  na* 
tion  that  is  slow,  ill  provided  with  the  means  of  trans* 
porting  a  great  number  of  men,  not  at  all  attentive  to 
the  equipment  of  her  vessels,  or  *the  preservation  of 
her  men,  and  careless  of  those  minutise  which  most 
contribute  to  the  succe^  of  these  armaments.  What 
a  difference  between  an  expedition  of  this  kind  made 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  one  conducted  by  the  English  I 
Thus  the  armaments  of  Spain  will  be  weak  and  alwajrs 
shackled  by  the  very  nature  of  the  Spanish  govern* 
ment ;  but  what  are  these  armaments  in  comparison 
with  a  country  like  America,  so  immense,  so  difficult 
to  be  penetrated  by  an  army,  where  there  are  neither 
roads  nor  passages,  over  rivers  both  broad  and  nume- 
rous, where  the  towns  lie  at  great  distances  from  each 
other,  where  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  arrive  at  any 
place  whatever,  to  pass  over  immense  tracts  of  coun- 
try, and  where  there  are  no  magazines,  no  places  of 
aafety,  and  no  hospitals  ?  America  will  be  defiended 
by  its  climate,  the  attacks  of  which  are  not  to  be  braved 
by  Europeans  without  the  greatest  danger.  A  body 
of  10,000  men,  after  having  been  formed  at  Cadis, 
passed  some  months  on  board  a  ship,  landed,  and 
rendered  any  service,  will  have  lost  at  least  a  third  of 
its  number.  The  natives  do  not  suffer  any  of  these 
inconveniences ;  they  are  upon  the  field  of  battle,  are 
used  to  the  climate,  and  art  in  number  an  hundred  to 
one  against  the  Spaniards.  The  inequah^  is  visible. 
Piscipline  Md  military  knoldedge  are  on  the  side  of 
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aean   soldier:  yes,  but  only  (or  a  time:  Aa 
ad  the  advantage  of  the  United  States  in  d 
cs.     But  which  side  did  victory  declare  far} 
sh  Americans  will  become  inured  to  war,  n 
way  the  English  Americans  became  so :  to- 
are  the  weakest,  but  to-raorrow  they  will  be 
est.      In  order  to  conquer,  they  have  only  to 
dcr   to  gain  the  victory,  they  have  only  to 
igagement,  to  subslitnle  national  for  regular 
o  be  every  where  around  their  enemies  and 
re    them,  to  harass  and  to  neary  tbem,  and 
bv  fatigue  which  they  could  not  execute  by 
this  case  we  must  make  a  calculation,  not 
/  force,  but  of  human  strength.     We  speak 
war  as  of  a  science,  and   with  allusion  to 
of  honour  which  is  acquired  in  battle,  in  a 
It,  and  in  fighting  with  an  enemy  according 
rules  of  art,  and  to  the  regulations  established 
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rounded  on  every  side  by  great  independent  Colooio, 
could  not  be  defended  against  them,  and  nould  Hi 
even  be  worth  the  trouble  of  preserving,  and  whkk, 
in  this  state  of  dependence,  would  not  be  sble  to 
stand  a  competition  in  cultivation  with  the  indepen- 
dent Colonies.  At  this  present  time,  from  the  Stiaiti  of 
Magellan  to  California,  over  an  extent  of  country  QOO 
leagues  in  length,  and  many  hundred  in  breadth,  the 
inhabitants  are  fighting,  slaughtering  and  e/termiDit- 
ing  each  other :  the  madness  of  man  never  beibrc 
dug  such  a  vast  grave  for  himself.  This  is  Uie  second 
time  in  300  years  that  the  Spaniards  have  exterminated 
the  population  of  America:  the  first  time,  because  the 
inhabitants  were  their  inferiors  ;  the  second,  becvw 
they  had  the  audacity  to  wish  to  be  their  equals. 

At  various  times,  and  among  others  in  1768,  the 
natives  have  endeavoured  to  resume  the  government  of 
their  own  country,  and  to  drive  out  their  masters.  H 
the  enterprise,  which  was  formed  by  Tupac  Amaro, 
had  been  crowned  with  success,  it  would  have  over- 
thrown the  Spanifih  dominion  in  America ;  but  the 
present  case  is  quite  diflerent,  the  Spaniards  themselves 
have  joined  with  a  part  of  the  natives,  and  are  fight- 
ing with  the  mother  country,  and  asking  the  aucieol 
inhabitants  of  America  to  assist  them  in  breaking  tbe 
Spanish  yoke.  The  scene,  as  we  see,  is  changed,  aiwl 
the  plot  is  leading  to  a  very  different  catastrophe.  The 
commotion  has  extended  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
from  the  kingdom  of  Terra  Firma  over  this  vast  con- 
tinent :  so  ripe  was  every  thing  for  this  e>-ent.  In 
order  to  accomplish  it,  they  took  advantage  of  the 
troubles  in  which  Spain  was  engaged  in  Europe.  The 
Spaniards  had  hardly  got  out  of  those  troubles,  be&n 
America  gave  them  full  employment ;  but  they  iben 
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the  road  to  America  ia  as  much  frequented 
jtn  Paris  to  London  ;  now  that  .the  sea  is  '»■ 
kc  the  land,  thousands  of  Europeans  wffl 
America    in  .  order   to    defend    it,    as    tfat 

flocked  there  at  the  time  of  its  discovery  in 
lunder  it.     Spanish  America  will  again  ste 

Pizarro  and  Almagre,  issue  from  every  pari 
e  ;  it  has  already  had  its  Liniers,  twice  llie 
nd  preserver  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  it   will  fiod 

all  the  Europeans  who  are  seeking  Gloiy 
jnc  which  they  cannot  find  in  Europe,  We 
lid  enough  to  say,  that  the  altars  of  that 
tics  are  overthrown,  or  at  least  much  lowered 
rt  of  the  world  ;  but  tliey  will  be  raised  op 
America,  and  in  those  colossal  proportion! 
ly  belong  to  great  revolutions  and  to  coun- 
e  every  thing  remains  to  be  done.  Spato, 
o  its  own  forces  which  arc  much   inferior  to 
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iiishing  its  adversaries  with  recruits*  What  attractiong 
can  it  offer  them  which  will  balance  die  incitements 
to  desertion  with  which  its  "^  enemies  will  dazzle  their 
eyes  ?  The  gold  and  silver  of  their  mines,  the  land 
which  they  can  grant  them^  and  the  wives  which  they 
can  give  them  the  choice  of^  are  so  many  means  of 
speaking  to  their  eyes,  and  of  determining  them  by 
the  feelings  which  lead  a  man  towards  a  desire  of  a 
better  condition,  and  towards  the  hand  which  ofiers  it 
to  him.  When  we  take  all  these  things  into  conside- 
ration, when  we  see  that  the  example  of  the  campaign 
<xf  Moscow  is  before  their .  eyes,  as  well  as  the  war 
which  was  carried  on  in  their  own  country,  for  Spain 
la  engaged  in  a  war  which  unites  all  the  disadvantages 
which  have  signalized  those  two  unfortunate  expedi- 
tions, we  cannot  conceive  how  the  Spaniards  could 
have  taken  the  course  they  are  pursuing  with  respect 
to  America.  Will  experience  then  be  always  thrown 
away  upon  mankind?  But  in  addition  to  all  this, 
Spain  has  not  even  the  means  of  continuing  the  vrar 
against  America,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  longer 
America  fights,  the  more  she  acquires  the  means  of 
ffsistsince.    The  reason  oi  this  is  plain. 

America  is  become  the  support,  and  in  some  mea- 
rave  the  nurse  of  Spain,  as,  in  a  family,  the  child  when 
grown  xxp  and  become  rich,  suj^rts  its  parents  in 
their  old  age.  Whence  come  the  riches  of  Spain, 
holh  taxes,  and  the  incomes  of  private  persons,  which 
in  their  turn  add  to  the  public  wealth  ?  Was  it  not 
fiom  America.  ?  The  latter  sent  every  year  to  the 
treasury  at  Madrid  the  sum  of  60,000,000  of  livres, 
and  to  Cadiz,  more  dian  1 50,000,000  livres,  as  the 
iMdance  of  trade,  or  of  the  incomes  of  private  persons. 
This  money  brought  into  Spain,  and  spent  there,  also 
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the  public  rerenuf,  either  by  direct  or  iodi< 
;  for,  in,Spaiii,  as  every  where  else,  a  dul» 
)on  every   article   of  consumption.      But  all 
-ces  are  dried  up,  and  thus  the  distress  is 
1,  in  which  Spain  is  involved  by  the  misfor- 
has  suffered.     Even  at  any  other  times  this 
1  have  been  very  much  felt :  what  must  not 
i  in  such  a  time  as  this!  What  means  then 
of  continuing  this  war?  Will  it  be  with  the 
,ch  have  been  forced  from  the  commerciai 
But  this  resource  will  not  go  far,  and  woe  to 
es  which  arc  raaintaioed  by  sucli  expedients! 
it  has  not  wherewithal  to  supply  the  expenses 
erior,*  will  be  still  less  able  to   provide  for 
ises   of  a    war   with   America.       E-en    with 
t  has  experienced  a  deficiency  :  what  will  it 
t  America  and  against  America?      It  is  very 
that    they  will  continue  to  send  troops  in 
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the  European  soldier  :  yes,  but  only  lor  a  time;  fto 
English  had  the  advantage  of  the  United  States  in  all 
these  tactics.  But  which  side  did  victory'  declare  fori 
The  Spanish  Americans  will  become  inured  to  war,  Iq 
the  same  way  the  English  Americans  became  so  :  to- 
day tliey  are  the  weakest,  but  to-morrow  they  will  be 
the  strongest.  In  order  to  conquer,  they  h.ive  only  to 
fly :  in  order  to  gain  the  victory,  they  have  only  to 
avoid  an  engagement,  to  substitute  national  for  rejguhr 
warfare,  to  be  every  where  around  their  enemies  and 
never  before  them,  to  harass  and  to  weary  them,  atitl 
to  do  that  by  fatigue  which  they  could  not  execute  by 
force.  In  this  case  we  must  make  a  calculattoa,  not 
of  military  force,  but  of  human  strength.  We  upeak 
always  of  war  as  of  a  science,  and  with  allusion  to 
that  kind  of  honour  whicit  is  acquired  in  battle,  in  a 
tournament,  and  in  fighting  with  an  enemy  accordhig 
4o  all  the  rules  of  art,  and  to  the  regulations  established 
in  these  sort  of  engagements,  instead  of  considering 
War  with  reference  to  its  object,  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy.  But,  it  is  in  this  latter  manner,  we  may 
depend  upon  it,  that  it  will  be  carried  on  against  the 
Spanish  troops.  Their  enemies  will  not  attack  them 
in  front,  but  individually  ;  tliey  will  fly  in  order  to 
harass,  to  weary,  and  finally  to  destroy  them.  They 
■*'ill  do  the  same  in  America  as  the  Spaniards  did  ia 
Spain  against  the  French,  and  lite  troops  of  Ferdinand 
will  be  treated  in  his  Colonies  as  the  troops  of  Na- 
poleon were  in  his  kingdom.  There  is  an  example 
and  it  will  be  followed  ;  it  will  be  prescribed  and  imi- 
tated by  those  very  persons  who  have  suftcred  so  much 
in  Spain  :  for  we  cannot  doubt  that  a  crowd  of  French 
and  foreign  soldiers  are  rushing  towards  the  field  of 
glory  or  of  fortune  which  is  ojieo  to  thpir  tqrbulenw, 
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France  were  to  destroy  Lyons,    and    bom 
and  Sedan.     Will  Spain  have  advanced  any 
/hen  she  has  ruined  herself  in  order  to  ruin 
lies  f      But  that    is   precisely  what  she  is 
>ne  would  think  by  looking  at  her  acriom, 
ding  to  her  ideas  there  was  only  one  thing 
irld,  sovereignty  and  possession  ;  and  that, 
we  possess  and  reign  over  a  country,  it  does 
p  whether  we  do  or  do  not  derive  any  fruitt 
r  whether  the  possession  is  profitable  or  not, 
very  thing  consisted  in  preserving  the  naked 
of  an  object ;  but  on  the  contrary  there  are 
d  cases  in  which  commercial  relations  are 
-e  productive  than  possession    could  be,  as 
laa  experienced  in  the  loss  of  America,  from 
le  derives  the  profits  of  trade,  without  having 
se  of  defending  the  possession, 
i-ould  be  no  more  able  to  preserve  America 
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progress  it  has  made  in  the  first  period^  and  that 
which  it  will  make  in  the  second  are  the  cause  of  this. 
The  Spaniards  settled  in  America  in  very  small  num* 
bers ;  and  now,  at  the  end  of  three  centuries^  they 
amount  to  many  millions  of  inhabitants  ;  they  increase 
their  own  population  by  an  importation  of  men,  wbo^ 
in  their  tum^  multiply  themselves  in  every  branch  of 
colonial  population ;  they  mix  with  the  natives,  and 
after  a  very  short  lapse  of  time,  they  surpass  the  po- 
pulation of  the  mother  country,  in  spite  of  all  the 
losses  which  they  suffer  by  the  attacks  of  the  climates 
the  exhalations  fix>m  the  marshy  lands,  and  by  living 
in  a  country  and  among  men  that  they  are  ignorant 
of^  without  the  aid  of  any  of  the  preaervativa3  which 
knowledge  and  time  have  pointed  out:  and,  never* 
theless,  their  numbers  already  amount  to  nearly  twenty 
millions.  What  will  it  amount  to  then,  starting  from 
Che  point  which  they  have  reached,  and  having  for  the 
root  of  their  future  population  that  which  now  exists, 
and  which  is  familiarized  to  all  the  properties  of  the 
soil  which  it  inhaUts,  and  enjoying  every  advantage 
tfiat  favours  the  increase  of  population  ?  That  of 
America  ought  to  increase  in  a  more  rapid  proportion 
than  that  of  the  United  States  has  done,  because  it 
baa  much  more  room,  and  because  to  seas  more  ex* 
tensive  and  less  boisterous,  to  rivers  much  larger,  and 
to  ports  more  numerous  and  secure,  it  joins  a  land  in- 
finitely more  firuitful  and  yielding  more  abundant 
means  of  subsistence,  which  every  where  regulates  po- 
pulation. Spanish  America,  as  well  as  being  much 
mora  extensive  than  the  United  States,  tends  also  to 
an  increase  of  population  superior  to  that  which  the 
United  States  are  able  to  reach.  When  we  consider 
that  in  Mexico  a  few  years  have  been  aufficient  to  form 
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Gaanaxuatao  containing  eighty   tbonsmd 
very  names  of  which  have  hardly  reached 
■c  can  have  an  idea  of  the  population  it  i« 
0  possess.     The  mother  country  is  infinitely 
eing  susceptible  of  the  same  increase.  Sp«n 
contain  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  mil- 
;  in  a  word,  a  population  to  which  we  an 
i  assign  any  bounds,  as  America  cannot  hdp 
lie  Colony  has  began  by  inferiority    to  the 
intry ;  it  has  arrived  at  an  equality  ;   it  will 
a  short  time,  an  incomparable   superioritJT, 
len  will  Spain  be  able  to  contend  with  bcr 
f  her  inferiority  is  manifest  even  in  thepre- 
of  the  population  of  her  Colony,  what  will  it 
lis  shall  be  still  more  numerous  ?  Let  them 
ey  can,  the  means  by  which  fifteen  millions  of 
jan  rule  over  forty  mil  lions  of  Americans  living 
ee  thousand  leagues  from  them  i  what  meam 

I    lieve^  interested  against  iitfi  G^ju$e  of  lil^iigr^  Amt  what 
,   intenost  lutve  l^ey  «gMASt  Jit  ?  Oi^  .the  ooitf niiy,  .tjiiere 
is  not  a  single  American  whom  interest  and  7^\  .4p 
,    iOOt  iiMpire  in  1;be.defie»ce  of  bis  own  cause.    We  saw 
iUlis.in.the  war  with  the  United  States.    The  S^nglish 
were  .not  long  before  ifhey  found  thait  thqy  had  to  do 
^with  iinen  equal  to  ^tbemselves^  a^d  vhg,  by  d^elliog  in 
I  4jfehe  New  Worid,  ikoew  more  of  it  than  thg^  in  t|^ 
.Old  World  .did ;  ^nd  jwho,  in  proportion  as  Ahe  coutei^t 
,    WM  prolonged,  strengtheoed  themselves  in  their  i;^- 
I   .aidution^  while  in  England  ithey  «had  lost  ^ight  of  1^ 
I  .fub^eot  of  the  quannel,  aod  while  the  sqldi^iis^  to  whom 
j    Ibe  chi^rge  of  jnsEintaining  it  was  committed^  weoe 
I  4l^wiag  languid  in  the  aenrioe^  a  <^use  of  .which  tia^y 
idid  not  perceive  distinctly  either  the  niotive  or  the  ob- 
ject :  in  the  mean  time^  the  Americaa99  connected  ibpth 
itfaieA>Qeand  the  other  with  the  greatest  &cility»^  alw?0(S 
Jiappens  in  these  kind  of  ,contest3>  the  .object,  of  i^hich 
•jthe  assailant  never  perceives  distinctly,  while  hp  whip 
.IM4s  on  the  defensive  always  sees  it  with  clearness,  and 
jnaintains  it  with  perseverance.    There  is  a  great  dif- 
<^Brei|ce  between  .coming  from  Spain  to  America  .to 
^jhidder  the  inhabitants  from  being  free,  and  wishing  .to 
ibe  free  in  America,  on  the  part. of. those  who  are  .inha- 
'  iMtants  of  it  I  The  degree  xif  interest  which  will  be  felt 
.on.the>two  sides  gives  us  the  degree  of  activity  which 
•they  will  use  to  obtain  the  superiority. 

Spain  then,  evidently,  would.be  too  feeble  to  pre- 
iserve  America  after  a  second  conquest ;  she  would  be 
,ao  JDuch  the  more  unable  to  do  it,  as  she  would  find 
•thatithe  disposition  of  the  Colonies  towards  the  very 
independence  which  she  wished  to  stifle  would  be 
.Hlwpy^  HMvi'^Wng :  the  causes  of  it  would  be : 
First,  The  remembrance  of  the  past ; 

2b 
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armies  always  ready :  the  first  in  America,  the  second 
at  tea,  and  the  third  in  Spain,  always  under  sail,  in 
order  to  render  assistance  wherever  it^hoald  be  called 
ibn      The  extent  of  the  Spanish  Colonies  will  also 
require  efibrts  "proportionate  to  the  extent  of  such  a 
Taat  country :  so  that  Spain  will  be  obliged  to  ha?e 
five  armies  in  order  to  overawe  the  five  great  divisions 
of  Paraguay,  Mexico,  Peru,  Terra  Firma,  and  New 
Granada,  without  reckoning  Chili,  the  Havannah,  and 
Porto  Rico.     Thus  Spain  will  hav^  to   reckon  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  as  well  as  by  hundreds 
of  millions  of  livres.     She-  was  depopulated  by  the 
fint  conquest  of  America,  and  what  was  then  left  to 
be  done,  she  will  finish  by  the  second,  but  without 
receiving  the  same  compensation :  for  the  former  con- 
quest procured  her  her  Colonies,  while  the  latter  on 
the  contrary,  will  deprive  her  of  them. 
:    The  general  commotion  which  independence  has 
ezdted  in  America,  has  reached  the  United  States,  so 
that' Spain  must  take  precautions  with  respect  to  them : 
every  thing  there  conspires  in  &vour  of  this  indepen* 
deue^— insinuations,  supplies  of  arms,  and  voluntary 
'enrolments ;  the  youth  of  the  United  States  are  taking 
flight  towards  Mexico,  and  their  vessels  towards  the 
ports  which  are  opened  by  the  independents.     How 
iHlg  will  this  state  of  things  last,  without  producing 
mo  open  rupture  ?  and  in  that  case  how  can  Spain  pro- 
fide  for  that  fresh  expense?     The  United  States  by 
thus  interposing,  will  put  an  end  to  an  inhuman  con- 
.  test^  which  is  ruinous  to  the  whole  world,  and  to  Spain 
in  pi^rticular:  for  Spain  loses  a  purchaser  by  every 
American  killed  by  a  Spanish  soldier :  and  every  city 
that  is  burnty  diminishes  its  riches  and  the  demand 
for  its  commodities.    It  is  the  same  thing  as  if  the 
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tica^  from  the  nature  of  things^  would  be  iuduoed  to 
renew  the  contest  every  time  an  opportunity  offered. 
Liberty^  especially  to  large  Colonies^  is  so  great  and  so 
evident  a  good^  that  when  they  have  once  known  it 
•they  can  never  cease  endeavouring  to  obtain  it. 
'    The  exclusive  trade  will  also  incessantly  occasion  a 
.deure  for  independence.    America  has  taken  up  arms 
f  4till  more  against  this  than  against  the  dominion  of 
4Bpain :  if  she  fought  to  obtain  it  before  she  had  tasted 
.Ha  advantages^  in  what  manner  will  she  not  fight  to  pro- 
mre  them  again,  especially  when  monopoly  should  be 
re-established  in  all  its  rigour^  as  Spain  has  already  at- 
tMnpted  and  will  do  if  she  remains  the  mistress? 
iThenii  will  not  be  a  single  commercial  act,  a  single 
"^iisaetiony  that  wi)l  not  stir  up  and  recall  indepen- 
dence in   America.     Every  advance  that  foreigners 
Jshall'  make  in  the  career  of  industry  will  incite  a 
desire  for  that  independence  wUich  would  permit  them 
alto  to  participate  in  this  progress^  aqd  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  it,  while  the  monopoly  forbids  them  to  do  so^ 
mnd  hinders  them  from  touching  the  advantages  which 
they  have  within  their  reach.     On  the  other  hand  the 
•independence  of  the  United  States  and  of  Brazil  are 
two  beacons  placed  so  much  under  the  eyes  an<|  so 
near  the  shores  of  Spanish  America,  that  it  can  never 
loae  sight  of  them,  or  cease  to  be  enticed  to  imitate 
them  ;  this  influence  can  no  more  be  deprived  of  its 
effect,  than  the  warmth  of  the  sun  could  be  deprived 
of  its  vivifying  effects  upon  nature.     For  the  same  rea^ 
iOD  that  America  has  once  conceived  her  liberty  as 
poMible^  she  will  always  conceive  it  to  be  so.    The 
commotion  which  she  has  felt  will  not  stop,  but  will 
k»e  lenewed  every  instant  by  the  durable  or  rather  in* 

ant 
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ipression  of  ihe  act  which  was  t^e  caosc  of 

ve  speak  of  the  liberty  or  of  the  subroiwier 
•a,  we  ought  to  begin  by  the  proper  uoder- 
f  three  things. 

X  a  general  or  partial  8ubmi«Mon. 
iibmission  is  general,  we   then  come  to  dw 
stion  of  the  independence  of  trade  ;  moao- 
d  be  re-establialied  at  the  same   time  wild 
fi  authority  :  for  that  i«  acquainted  with  iw 
-m.     But  this  monopoly,  the  harshness  of 
excited  the  first  insurrection,  will  not  h>« 
lore  supportable  or  more  agreeable  in  tbt 
e  Americans:    it  will  accordingly  be  die 
resli  insurrections  ;  such  will  be  the  train  of 
ch  cannot  be  avoided.     Is  trade  free,  Aey 
ndent;  is  it  erclusive,  they  will  wish  tote- 
pendent  at  any  price.    But  in  this   re-esta- 

^ 
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towns  like  Gaanaxuatao  containing  eighty  iboamd 
souls,  the  very  names  of  which  have  hardly  rescbed 
Europe,  we  can  have  an  idea  of  the  population  it  ii 
destined  to  possc-ss.  The  mother  country  is  infinitely 
short  of  being  suaccptihic  of  the  same  increawc.  Spun 
will  never  contain  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  mil- 
lion souls ;  in  a  word,  a  |}opulation  to  which  wo  ait 
not  able  to  assign  any  bounds,  as  America  cannot  help 
doing.  The  Colony  has  began  by  inferiority  to  the 
mother  country  ;  it  has  arrived  at  an  equality  ;  it  wiH 
attain,  in  a  short  time,  an  incomparable  superiority, 
But  how  then  will  Spain  be  able  to  contend  with  ber 
Colony  ?  If  her  inferiority  is  manifest  even  in  the  pre- 
sent staS'  of  the  population  of  her  Colony,  what  mllil 
be  when  this  shall  be  still  more  numerous  ?  Let  than 
show,  if  they  can,  the  meana  by  which  fifteen  miUionaof 
Spaniards  can  role  over  forty  millionsof  Americans  living 
two  or  three  thousand  leagues  from  them  :  what  means 
will  the  former  take  to  keep  the  latter  in  subjectioof 
If  India  contained  half  the  number  of  English  inhi- 
bitants  that  America  does  Spanish,  it  would  be  free. 
The  Spanish  Americans  are  not  Indians  domineered 
over  by  a  handful  of  English  ;  tl>ey  are  no  longer  the 
subjects  of  the  Caziques  or  of  the  Incas,  and  no  long(t 
novices  in  the  Euro|)ean  arts ;  but  they  are  Spaniard! 
in  America  similar  in  every  thing  to  the  Spaniards  in 
Europe,  and  possessing,  which  the  latter  do  not,  th« 
support  which  always  attends  those  who  defend  libertt, 
to  the  exclusion  of  those  who  attack  it.  What  does  il 
matter  to  three  fourths  of  the  soldiers  of  Murlllo  whether 
America  is  free  or  not :  let  them  look  for  a  moment 
into  their  own  hearts,  and  they  immediately  fly  inti 
the  arms  of  those  whom  they  were  about  to  figbt 
Their  leaders  and  those  who  sent  them  are^  we  canb^ 
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n  one  word,  the  Colonics  would  malt«  m 
Dands  as  they    have  hitherto  sufiered  neo- 

jpoly  is  maintained,  it  leads  to  revolt  and  to 
nee,  as  the  only  means  of  getting  free  firom 
ed  yoke. 

y,  IF  the  subjection  of  America  is  only  par* 
is  nothing  done;  the  fire  still  burnmg  iftMR' 

break  out  in  another,  because  thecansCflf 
^ration  will  not  have  creased.     The  Colonist 
)e  still  in  arms  will    be  the  soldier  of  tlie  dif- 
onist;  the  tatter,  who  will  not  have  given  sp 
e   of    being   free,    will  also  wish    tiiat  bt 
■ee  should  remain   so,  as  a  model    for  bin 
,  and  as  his  ally  hereafter:  his  wishes  anil 
must  naturally  accompany  him  ;  his  hanJi 

him  according  as  opportunities  shall  tJfer. 
le  submission  of  Spanish  America  is  not  si- 

^fflCd.  XAJlAJSikjUSiti  Wf0 

ui9Vf9wing  to  keep  them  in  independenoe^  which 
ppin  Qieets  with  ia  her  contest  with  America.  The 
nited  States  are,  in  comparison  with  the  extent  of 
jiaaish  A<nerica»  what  a  single  department's  in  com- 
irispn  with  the  whole  of  France:  the  United  State» 
10^  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name^  had  one  government, 
r  them  all,  and  but  one  executive  power :  Spanish 
PMlcAi  on  the  contrary,  has  a  great  number.  While 
e  United  Stales  have  but  one  congress,  the  Ameri- 
fML  have  ten :  for  each  division  of  America  has  its 
m«  Even  when  the  Spaniards  have  finished  with 
I*,,  tbey  have  done  nothing  with  another.  This 
lie  of  general  cotfusioo  is.  the  strength  of  th^  insur* 
mts  and  the  despair  of  their  enemies ;  it  is  impossi* 
e  to  seize  upon  the  body,  the  limbs  ooly  are  to  be. 
id  bold  of:  nothing  can  be  fixed :  oq  the  contraiy; 

<a  *  r^ular  insurrection,  like  that  <^  the  United 
ntes,  there  was  a  head,  and  consequently  something, 
at  a  hold  might  be  taken  of;  a  certain  object  was 
(Countered,  with  which  something  certain  could  be 
ttled.  In  Spanish  America,  on  the  contrary,  the* 
leemment  is  every  where  and  no  where :  a  popula- 
m  of  volunteers  in  a  general  and  irregular  fermenta* 
m,  leaves  no  room  for  the  formation  of  any  general 

lasting  treaty,  and  with  the  little  fiiith  that  is  com* 
on  to  such  treacherous  people  as  the  Spaniards,  among 
Imm  superstition  comes  ^to  the  strengthening  of  a 
Ise  conscience,  not  much  dependence  is  to  be  placed 
I  the  stability  of  agreements,  the  observance  of  which 
only  secured  by  the  presence  of  an  army.  That 
fich  has  passed  in  America,  and  that  which  has 
ken  place  in  Spain,  are  sufficient  proofs  of  this, 
le  same  village,  when  some  battalions  were  passing 
rough  it,  took  twice  a  day  an  oath  which  it  fi>rgot 


■njng  ;  and  in  America  the  same  towm  hue 
tantly  tbrowmg  off  their  obedience  aod  i*- 
it.     The  Spaniard  has  this  in  common  whh 
19  and  the  oriental  nations/  who  never  «»• 
iselves  bound  by  engagements  that  amen- 
with  tlioSe  who  are  stroDger  thah  fh«Bi- 

re  said  above  that  Spain  will  not  be^tfUeto 

er  Colonie». 

re  two  ways  of  preserving  GoTotiies ;  first  ft? 

nd  tlipn  against  others. 
the  revolution  Spain  had  kept  in  Ametia 
'  small  number  of  Earop^n  regular  troopfc 
c«  of  the  cwuntry  was  conHded  to  the  iM* 
p..« 

calculated  that  these  force*  were    silffidM 
ngland,  the  only  enemy  that  6ould  atfsdl    ' 
of  Spanish  America  ;  and,  comparing  them 
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#Mi  the  number  of  trooper  which  this  poma  omM  de- 
vMe  to  an  attack  upon  it,  there  did  not  appear  to  be 
atff  need  of  greater  pnicantions.  The  tvr6  eicpeditiont 
a|{imi8t  Bueno*  Ayre9  have  proved  the  joatice  of  thiv 
oridculation ;  fcsr  tbit  place  has  t^ice  been  MVed  by  tbe^ 
paipulation  of  thte  eondfrfr.  England  wta  not  able  te 
aMsck  the  whole  of  the  Ainerican  continent;  she  wo«ld 
hfeve  bruised  only  herself  by  striking  againat  snch  an 
ieunense  mass :  in  many  places  it  Would  b&  d^efided 
by  its  climate.  Spain,  ieittre  from  Franee  by  its  fik- 
Aity  compact,  fearing  nctlring  yet  from  tile  tJnilDd 
States,  and  still  less  from  Portugal,  who  Was  skueled 
Cto  near  her  in  Europe,  not  Up  keep  on  go(M}  fSMS» 
trttb  her  m  Amei^ca,  had  <!aletibtedf  teiy  wet)  fot^lm 
fitee  to  which  this  disposition  of  her  fontei  telktif  bot 
Bd'W  et^ry  thing  is  chartged  i  it  is  no  lori^r  s^nat 
Atigland,  or  agamst  a  foragn  enemy^  tbtft  Anfleiiea 
dkvM  be  defended  :  it  is  Spain  tbat  must  be  defended 
ligainst  America,  and  against  those  very  pertMs  to 
tVbem  she  had  confided  the  care  of  defending  her  do*^ 
Itainion.  Thus,  as  we  see,  the  seene  is  gteatly  changed. 
S^n  muftt,  liccordingly^  after  having  deprived  the 
Americans  of  their  arms,  in  the  first  place,  no  longer 
trust  them  with  them :  in  the  second  place,  keep  them 
habitually  under  the  guard  of  European  troops.  But, 
hew  would  the  small  population  of  Spain  be  able  to 
support  such  an  armament,  or  to  supply  the  recruits  it 
would  be  continually  requiring  ?  What  power  in  the 
world  would  garrison  such  a  country  as  America ;  a 
garriton  which  must  be  increased  in  proportion  as  the 
pb}Hilation  of  the  country  increased  ?  And  supposing 
even  that  Spain  had  men  sufficient,  where  would  she 
flhd  the  funds  which  Would  be  necessary  to  maintain 
Aem  ?  For  forces  would  be  required  in  every  part  of 
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y,  and  in  great  numbers;  if  Spain  does  oelf 
e  dues  nothing;  ifa  great  deal,  the  is  ruined, 
■eat  part  of  tbe  revenues  of  Mexico  are  con. 
tlie  militia  of  the  country,  what  would  uoti 
my  cost,  sent  from  an  immense  distaace*  and 
j|d  have  to  be  entirely  maintained  at  thca- 
Spain?    Thus  it  is  very  evident  tliat  Spun 
>o6se8s  any  means  of  keeping  her  Americu 
or  herself;  and  she  possesses  no  more  measi 
ng  them  against  foreigners. 
as  two  enemies  at  her  gate  in  America,  tlie 
ates  and  Brazil.     The  governments  of  these 
ire  at  peace  with  her  it  is  true;  but  tbe  verf 
heir  affairs  is  at  variance  as  long  as  this  si- 
afiairg  lasts.     If  half  of  Europe  belonged  to 
would  not  all  the  interests  of  tbe  former, 
all  its  actions  tend  towards  putting  an  end 
3f  things  which  would  appear  to  it  directly 
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favours ;  in  one  word,  the  Colonies  would  mtfce  m 
many  demands  as  they  have  hitherto  suffered  ntf- 
lect. 

ir  monopoly  is  maintained,  it  leads  to  revolt  and  to 
independence,  as  the  only  means  of  getting  free  from 
this  detested  yoke. 

Secondly,  If  the  subjection  of  America  is  only  fm> 
tiat,  there  is  nothing  done;  the  fire  utill  burnHigiirOH 
place  will  break  out  in  another,  because  the  caesfcof 
the  conflagration  will  not  have  ceased.  TTie  ColomM 
who  will  be  still  in  arms  wil!  be  the  soWicr  of  the^li^ 
armed  Colonist;  the  latter,  who  will  not  have  given  op 
the  desire  of  being  free,  will  also  wish  that  be 
who  is  free  should  remain  so,  as  a  model  for  hin 
at  present,  and  as  his  ally  hereafter;  his  wi«bea  and 
his  heart  must  naturally  accompany  hitn  ;  his  han^ 
will  assist  him  according  as  opportunities  shall  oftr. 
If  then  the  submission  of  Spanish  America  is  not  si- 
multaneous, the  flame,  which  is  not  extinguished,  will 
rekindle  that  which  shall  have  been  stopped  :  it  wilt 
break  out  again  the  second  time,  as  it  did  the  firet, 
owing  to  the  conformity  of  generally  and  deeply  fell 
interests.  But  it  is  impossible  to  conceive,  that  a  coon- 
try  so  large  as  Spanish  America,  that  so  vast  a  conti- 
nent,  the  parts  of  wiiich  present  the  most  marked  con- 
trasts and  divisions,  can  be  reduced  at  once,  as  thon^ 
by  the  stroke  of  a  magic  wand,  into  a  complete  sub. 
mission  thrcMghout  every  part;  that  Mexico,  Pefv, 
Chili,  PsMgWly,  Terra  Firma,  and  Nejv  Granada, 
will  yield,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  to  Spain;  espe- 
cially when  we  consider  that  obstinacy  forma  the  basil 
of  the  Spanish  character. 

The  English  had  not  the  same  inconveniences  to  m- 
counter,  in  fighting  against  the  United  States  and  ia 
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Id  not  escai>e  tiie  clear  sight  of  the  Anm- 
t,  thai  America  is  as  much  the  nfttural  p«f- 
:  Americans  as  Europe  is  of  the  Earopctw; 
t  is  also  as  natural  that  America   should  be 
jy  its  own  inhabitants  as  Europe  by  ilaowi. 
be  very  useless,  not  to  say   ridiculovs,  U 
t   a  nation  wlio  have  just  been  eng;aged  in  i 
ii.^h  has  given  freedom  to  a  great  part  cf 
would  be  stopped  by  the  considers tioo  if 
rly  of  sovereignty  claimed  by  another  Sa 
wer.     From  the  very  circumstance  of  (fail 
mg  its  seat  in  Europe,  the  Americans  woiiU 
ling  that  it  sliould  have  any  in  America.  Im 
ful  not  to  mistake  that  which  would  eiok 
that  which  would   restrain  them  ;  for  mift- 
not  act  in  that  manner. 
y.     The    Americans    cannot    help    looking 
V  part  of  America  which  is  detached  from 

[ti  ihi  efeAitig  t  and  in  Aneri^ra  the  same  toirn«'lme 
becii  constantly  throwing  off  their  obedience  and  it- 
turning  to  it.  The  Spawisrd  hfts  this  in  common  with 
th*  Afiicans  and  the  oriental  nationsy  who  never  eofr 
sider  themselves  bound  by  engagements  that  are  a- 
tkfS^  into  with  thode  who  are  stronger  than  ^eoH 
sialVes. 

VVe  hate  raid  above  that  Spain  wilt  not  be^vble  tt 
preserve  her  Colonies. 

There  are  two  ways  of  preserving  Gotohi^s ;  fi  rat  &t 
oheseif,  and  ftien  against  others. 

Before  the  revolution  Spain  had  kept  in  Ametiei 
but  a  very  small  number  of  European  iregufar  (iDopt 
The  doftnce  of  the  coufitrj  wa»  mtifided  to  lh«*> 
tiona!  troops.* 

.  Spain  calculated  that  tliese  force*  itere  safHdtt* 
s^in^t  England,  the  only  enemy  that  6outd  attack 
ajiy  part  of  Spanish  America ;  and,  comparing  tb*41 

^  In  1  sol,  Mexico  contained,  in  troops  of  every  kiiia,  tfiefl^ 
lowing  forcfe : 

InriuitiyoftfaellDe i £,300  mi 

Militia 1 1*000 

Cavalry  of  the  line 4,700 

'  Militia 11,300 

f  Total Si,900  HMD 

I  Out  of  whicii  the  disciplined  troops  amounted 

to 9,500 

These  troops  cost. .  , ,  20,000,000  fraud. 

At  the  present  time  a  great  part  of  these  vary  tnMpa  M  figblii( 
against  Spain. 

We  can  form  an  idea  of  the  regular  troops  and  militia  of  the  odn 
parts  of  Spanish  America  by  those  which  MeUco  contains:  tl>^ 
at-e  in  a  gtfeat  part,  like  tlioaS  of  Mekico,  ill  bppteltioA  to  SpttL 
I 
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ey  therefore  have  need  of  allies  who  Iiavctbt 
rests  as  themselves  ;  and  where  can  they  W 
tcr    than  in  Spanish  America?    There  mIt 
be  1  nation  Bufficiently  independent  of  Ebb- 
1  their  geographical  situation,  as  to  have  miIj 
interests  to  consult  in  the  choice  of  their 
We  must  say,  that  there  is  no  longer  UT 
1  Europe  in  the  vicinity  of  England,  so  mil 
ated  to  strike  both  quick  and  sure.     BuIie 
he  case  is  quite  different,  here  is  a  vast  zone 
idence  formed  against  England,  because  it  ii 
reach  of  her  blows  ;  she  cannot  blockade  tk 
aat  of  America  like  Brest  and  Cadiz.     TIr 
-t  of  this   means  of  defence  and  counteipotK 
England   will    be  a  powerful  engine  to  tbi 
s    in    rendering  general   that  independentt 
s   already   commenced  in  the  continent  of 
for  the  more  this  independence  shall  spreail, 
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Ihnoes  but  those  which  interest  forms  betwefen  Aates, 
%iid  not  between  the  chiefii  of  those  states :  the  latter 
iMvitably  end  by  giving  way  to  the  former.  This  will 
*be  the  case  with  the  Sovereign  of  Brazil ;  he  will  be- 
^Qome  a  Sovereign  of  America,  and  a  foreigner  to  Bik 
lope^  and  its  adversary  if  necessary ;  he  will  labour  , 
«!fcr  independence  with  the  same  zeal  as  the  United 
t,  because  he  will  have  the  same  interest.  Who- 
sets  foot  in  America  becomes  the  defender  of  its 
"independence  against  Europe. 

04   How  will  Spain,  in  the  midst  of  these  swarms  of 
TiiH  mil  II  to  her  power,  and  pressed  on  every  side  by 
ABiutrary  interests,  so  active  and  so  powerful,  be  able 
sto  defend  possessions  weakened  in  so  many  diflerent 
i^nytf  and  destitute  of  any  equivalent  means  of  preser- 
■ifBtion  ?  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  what  Spain  can 
Ido  to  preserve  herself  at  once  against  the  continual 
;.tndency  which  the  Colonies  have  to  separate  fVoifi 
lier^  and  against  the  tendency  which  is  inherent  in 
the  two  neighbouring  states  to  attack  those  Colonies 
4Miid  to  bring  them  into  a  condition  similar  to  their 
own,  in  order  to  unite  them  to  the  great  American 
federation,  of  which  they  themselves  form  the  first 
links.    If  a  single  free  village  in  the  American  con-  ' 
tinent  was  sufficient  to  establish  the  liberty  of  Ame^ 
rica,  as  leaven  cf  uses  fermentation  in  a  great  mass, 
with  how  much  more  reason  ought  not  two  great  states 
;lo  j^irodtiae  the  same  efiect  with  more  promptitude  ahd 
oertainty,  whose  very  situation  seems  chosen  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  that  end  ?  If  the  councils  of  Spain 
descended  into  the  details  of  this  important  question 
-with  that  accuracy  which  such  great  interests  both  in- 
:wfm  and  demand,  the  striking  considerations  which 
it  contains  would,  without  doubt,  induce  them  to  look 
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«&i«s  of  Ainerica  in  a  very  diflere^t  pwot  of 
n  that  in  which  they  now  see  tbeoij  owinjto 
;  tlte  ideas  of  a  time  whicli  no   longer  exiw. 
tfaouglits  of  men  who  have  passed  away  wilb 

are  now  far  distant  from  us. 
lis,  therefore,  tliat  Spain  ought  to  ask  of  her- 
t  it  will  be  necessary  to  do  when  she  can  a> 
oaquer,  and  no  longer  keep  what  has  Ijcfi 
■d  J  whether  it  would  not  be  as  well  to  awkt 

f  those  whom  she  can  no  longer  have  for  »b- 
k!  whether  it  is  prudent  to  expose  hersejfto 
er  of  being  and  of  remaining  excluded,  it 

ished  to  exclude ;  but  whether  it   would  not 

to  form  the  basisof  a  line  of  conduct  towui 
niea  upon  such  simple  principles,  to  stretdi 

ndly  instead  of  an  armed  hand,  and  to  pledge 
3  substitute  for  a  direct  sovereignty,  whicb 
enceforth  impossible,  the  dominion  of  princei 
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win  Mmetf Dies  bring  their  parents  before  the  courts  of 
lm#9  in  order  tbM  they  may  be  admitted  to  the  enjoy* 
famit  of  those  rights  which  natui^  or  the  hws  assign 
to  them.  Tlie  quarrel  is  of  a  most  singular  nature. 
'  On  one  side  a  state  eituated  in  Europe^  and  not  oc« 
(feftpying  there  a  very  large  space,  has  the  pretension  to 
hMk  to  retain  under  its  dominion  a  whole  entire  con- 
iitlent,  of  whieh  it  would  only  form  a  province:  that 
ir  part  of  one  world  should  monopolize  the  whole  of 
nBother,  isin  itself  a  thing  sufficiently  singular  to  be  re* 
BSiftriLed,  and  to  make  a  figure  in  the  pleadings  of  this 
giteatsuit  The  right  which  was  established  at  the  period 
Ckf  the  discovery  of  the  Colonies  had  also  regulated 
Che  right  of  property  in  these  new  lands  :  good  order 
Mled  for  it,  in  order  to  lay  do\ii'n  some  rule  between 
Che  people  who  flocked  from  every  part  of  the  world 
tb  the  newly  discovered  countries,  and  who  awarded 
Mery  land  to  themselves  which  they  had  once  touched^ 
Centuries  have  confirmed  Spain  in  lier  possession; 
ifid  for  a  long  space  of  time  America  has  known  no 
Other  laws,  than  those  of  Spain,  no  other  agents  than 
(hose  whom  l^pain  has  sent,  no  legal  srupplies  of  com- 
tnodities  but  those  from  Spain,  no  other  vessels '  than 
the  Spanish,  and  no  warehouses  to  send  her  produce 
to  but  those  in  Spain  ;  it  was  for  Spain  that  America 
worked  her  mines,  and  sufiered  wars,  and  that  rise  in 
Ae  price  of  all  articles  of  trade  which  was  a  necessary 
eonsequence  of  war  and  the  want  of  industry  in  a 
seller  who  had  an  exclusive  monopoly ;  in  one  word, 
America  being  tied  to  Spain,  like  a  child  is  to  the 
ipron  strings  of  its  mother,  and  being  considered  as  a 
fkrm,  the  enjoyment  of  which  would  be  endangered 
by  too  much  prosperity,  has  hitherto  existed  only  for 
Si^in,  arid  in  subjection  to  Spain.    But  time,  that 
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e  of  these  personal  calculations^  and  tfait» 
jr  nothing  in  its  course,  the  necessary  atlii- 
lich  is  to  develop  the  buds  that  are  contained 
ure  of  things,  has  produced  the  same  effied 
it  does  every  where  else.    America  has  been 
nder  the  wings  or  rather  under  the  laws  of 
Lit  being  strengthened  by  age,  enlightened 
rconrse  with  other  nations,  initiated  into  all 
of  science  and  art,  and  participating  io  tbe 
se  which  has  been  given   to  the   universr, 
litiouE  to  make  use  of  her  own  strength^  and, 
rd,  to  exist  for  herself  and  by  herself :  th« 
when  he  arrives  at  years  of  maturity.     The 
cing  examples  are  before  her  eyes,  and  the 
of  Pennsylvania  shows  what  is  to  be  gained 
ation  from  the  mother  country,  even  from 
as  the  least  oppressive  and  troublesome  to  her 
for  such  was  England.    America  reproaches 
1  always  stifiing  every  seed  of  prosperity  that 
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ind  which  will  be  maintained  against  her.  Thus 
America  thrusts  off  Spain  as  her  tyrant  and  m  th« 
contriver  of  all  her  sufferings,  and  breaks  the  yoke  in 
^rder  to  escape  from  the  disasters  that  accompany  it. 
It  IS  some  time  ago  since  commotions,  the  forerunners 
c^  this  great  rupture,  had  announced  that  kind  of  ffer- 
mentation  which  precedes  almost  every  revolution^ 
Hke  the  roaring  of  the  earth  always  precedes  an  earth- 
ifuake,  or  an  eruption  of #  its  hidden  fire.  America^  in 
m  body,  has  realised  that  which  was  attempted  by  a 
few  individuals,  and  is  now  fighting  to  have  it  acknow- 
ledged. The  contest  rages  over  the  whole  of  that  vast 
continent :  no  part  is  exempt  from  it.  The  inhabi- 
titnts  are  fighting  and  exterminating  each  other,  from 
ib^  Straits  of  Magellan  to  California ;  it  is  th^  greatest 
aril  war  that  mankind  has  yet  had  to  weep  for :  Ame- 
rica seems  to  have  been  destined  to  be  laid  waste  from 
century  to  century  by  the  natives  of  Europe,  ambitious 
to  rule  over  it ;  and  that  which  aggravates  the  evil  is, 
dmt  not  only  the  Colony  is  fighting  against  the  soldiers 
of  the  mother  country,  but  that  the  different  parts  of 
its  population  are  also  exterminating  each  other,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  d^prees  of  colour  and  of  attach- 
ment or  aversion  to  Spain :  the  cruel  consequence  of 
the  present  which  Spain  made  to  that  country,  of 
mingling  her  blood  with  that  of  the  subjects  of  the 
Incas  and  of  the  descendants  of  the  Sun !  Thus  is 
blood  streaming  over  the  country,  drawn  by  the  fero- 
cious hands  of  men,  who,  from  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  have  bid  adieu  to  humanity,  and 
look  upon  the  man  they  are  fighting  with  in  no  other 
light  than  as  an  object  to  exterminate ;  for  look  at 
the  manner  in  which  the  Spaniards,  on  all  sides  and  in 
both  hemispbenes,  consider  and  treat  every  one  that  is 
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tliem  :  so  greatly  docs  the  fiav8|;e  nature  of 
n  enter  into  the  Spanish  character  T  A  cruel- 
every  where  else  would  be  revolting,  istheit 
means  of  reducing  insurgents,  and  all  most 
J  arc  not  for  them  and  with  tliem.* 

the  weight  of  the  terrible  war  is  supported 
tincnt,  yet  the  seas  arc  also  disturbed  by  it: 

of  pirates  have  issued  from  every  port  in 
who  have  began  their  career  upon  the  oceao 
ding  the  ports  of  Spain,  and  by  returning  to 
t  of  tlie  evil  which  she  is  doing  to  their 

d  be  foolisii  to  preti-nd  to  judge  of  what  will 
f  of  this  quarrel  from  the  events  that  hsTe 

or  the  parties  that  arc  engaged  in  it  at  this 
ne;  thoymightas  well  haveattempted  tojudge 
c  of  the  reformation  from    the   first  battle* 

fought  between  Charles  V  and  the  Electoi 
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theoiBelves  are  not  oftea  changed  before  they-faecoim 
defioitively  fixed.  Men  and  particular  events  are  not 
to  be  considered  in  this  vast  question  ;  it  is  of  little 
importance  whether  the  Spaniards  or  their  etiemies 
obtain  a  small  success  in  certain  places^  that,  .in  cotti<« 
pvison  with  America,  are  only  what  a  single  district 
would  be  to  France..  Besides,  these  particular  facts 
mra  susceptible  of  a  thousand  extenuations  and  inter* 
ptretations,  which  give  tliem  an  intrinsic  consequence 
tntioely  difierent  from  the  appearance  they  present 
AU  that  we  know  of  America  is  reduced  to  this  one 
frctj  which  cannot  be  weakened  by  a  contraries  of 
fqportSji  dictated  by  opposite  interests ;  and  this  is,  that 
Anerica  is  so  impregnated  with  the  principles  of  in* 
depfodence,  and  so  ready  and  resolved  to  maintain 
tbero,  that  her  ancient  connexions  with  Spain  are 
cbangedt  and  that  the  contest  occasioned  by  the  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  this  change  a&cta  all  the  £u* 
fopean  powers  and  the  commercial  system  of  the 
vrhole  world.  It  is  to  this  general  view  that  we  must 
Mofine  ourselves,  omitting  the  details,  which  are  not 
wen  shadows  upon  this  vast  picture.  The  facts  decide 
the  fi:rst  part  of  this  question;  their  number  and 
weight,  and  the  extent  which  they  embrace,  leave 
DOthiag  to  be  wished  for,  and  it  is  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  if  America  was  at  liberty  to  follow  her  own  incli- 
nation, from  Mexico  to  Cape  Horn,  she  would  burst 
the  Spanish  bonds.  But  there,  as  elsewhere,  the 
agents  of  government,  armed  with  power,  and  sup- 
ported by  their  partisans,  especially  by  the  clergy, 
flsake  every  effort  to  stop  a  movement  which  aftets 
their  private  interests :  but,  nevertheless,  in  some  parts^ 
indqiendence  is  already  unanimously  declared,  as  at 
Buenos  Ayres^  where  it  has  taken  all  the  forms  of  m 
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verament.  The  first  [»mt  in  this  qucslion 
2  no  longer  doubtful :  America  bears  quite 
pect  with  regard  to  Spain,  and,  whale^w 
>cn,  even  if  Spain  shall  prevail,  this  ctiaogc 
remain.  For  even  supposing  that  ;^in 
ain  the  victory,  it  will  never  be  more  than 
y  :  we  may  rely  upon  the  very  nature  of 
that,  and  we  shall  not  be  deceived  ;  we  may 
that  the  events  which  are  now  passing  among 
sts  will  be  renewed  again  and  again,  until 
of  their  present  insurrection  shall  be  accoiD' 
'hat  an  immense  difference  there  is  between 
ecciving  tli«  orders  and  the  agents  of  Spain 
rreatcst  submission  and  homage,  and  Aow- 

congress,  sitting  in  so  many  places,  delibe- 
1  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards,  and  upon 
of  government  to  be  adopted  by  themselves  ■ 

difference  too  great  and  too  exteoaive  not 
hind  it  the  dcenest  Iriicfs  ■■     What  ha«  hi^^ti 
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Sptin  will  give  them  new  force  by  her  iH  usage  and 
hf  the  rigoor  of  her  exclasive  trade ;  and  these  are 
pneisely  the  causes  which  have  forced  America  to  take 
qiarms. 

'On the  other  hand^  America  will  be  situated  be* 
Mreisn  the  United  States  and  Brasil^  whose  iodepen* 
draot^  being  attended  with  so  much  prosperity,  wiH 
be  incessantly  exciting  her  to  meliorate  her  own  condi* 
lion ;  which  she  will  do  by  following  their  example* 
Urns  America  has  such  a  tenden^  towards  indepen- 
dence, which  nothing  henceforth  will  be  able  to  divert, 
that  she  will  be  incessantly  renewing  the  contest  with 
her  mother  country,  as  well  as  the  disorders  and 
troubles  which  result  to  Eurc^  in  general,  from  the 
oonUnuance  of  this  conffict. 

We  murt  thoroughly  understand  and  never  lose 
firom  our  sight,  that  the  question  beforo  us  ir  relative 
to  a  state  of  perpetual  troubles  to  Europe  as  well  as  to 
^merictu 

When  the  cabinet  of  V^ersailles  deliberated  upon 
what  part  they  should  take  in  the  American  war,  it 
was  very  evident  that  the  secret  and  real  motive  of 
Iheir  determination  was  not  owned  to  the  public,  and 
perhaps  not  to  themselves.  Thero  was  less  question 
of  justice  than  of  policy,  and  the  oj^rtunity  of  aveng- 
ing the  afironts  which  England  had  made  them  sub- 
mit to  by  the  peace  of  1763,  was  the  principal  motive 
of  their  decision. 

Considering  only  the  principles  of  right,  France  had 
nothing  to  do  with  a  quarrel,  the  consequences  of 
which  would  not  afiect  hen  It  waji  the  same  with 
Spain :  she  interfered  in  a  quarrol  that  she  had  nothing 
to  do  with,  and  by  supporting  the  independence  of 
ibe  Qorthero  part  of  America  she  paved  the  way  for 
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endenee  of  the  soutliem  part.  And'  «ffi>tM 

to  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  for  the  m 
ley  should  give  to  the  latter;  an  equitabbir 
which  she  was  not  aware  of  at  the  timfr:-)! 
tance  do  the  consequences  of  iojtutice'HP 
this  period  the  genius  of  Europe  wasvmi 
m  the  right  path,  and  from  the  lime  of  ita 
Poland,  pohcy  subsisted  by  iniquity;  tad 
1  of  MachJavel  seemed  to  have  become  tint   i 
of  nations  in  this  quarter  of  the  glolMit 

•s  of  morality  were  never  pfetcnded  W  be  olteerred  rt^y 
lolitics :  but  ihey  appear  to  have  been  (ljsr«ganle(]  oRh 
1  to  appearances  BJnce  the  war  of  ITW.    It  is  from  ibat 
scenes  in  Poljnd  that  we  may  date  that  riglit  of  con- 
ch Europe  seems  tu  have  submitted  to  for  tlii*  list 
lien  Charles  VI  snocceded  to  tTic  throne  an  oppOrtu- 
red  for  ipeculatiorw  opon  the  property  of  hii  neigh- 
ndisputable  inheritance  of  Mari»  Louisa  wa»  divided 
d  estate.     The  "  Works  of  Frederick  the  Great  "  will 
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States  are  similar  to  private  individoals ;  their  righta 
and  their  duties  are  the- same.  Whenever  any  action 
kav  no  conncotbn  with  a  third  person^'  and  cannot  af- 
iect  bim,  he  has  no  right  to  take  cognisaAce  of  it ;  he 
tcqnires  a  right  of  interfering  in  it  onljr  when  proxi- 
mity or  commnnication  threaten  him  with  any  detri** 
inent.  He  then  becomes  a  party  interested  in  thti 
oaake,  hut  that  only  on  his  own  acdount,  because  it  is 
right  that  he  should  wati'h  over  every  thing  which  can 
injare  him.  So  that,  as  the  war  between  England  and 
America  was  a  family  quarrel,  France  and  Spain  in  no 
#ay  had  any  right  to  take  part  in  it :  the  degree  of 
welfare  that  the  United  States  were  to  enjoy  from  tlieir 
connectiomt  with  their  mother  country  was  neither 
Bnder  their  care  nor  jurisdiction.  Tlie  interests  of  the 
two  first-mentioned  countries  had  not  ttie  least  neces- 

•nd  he  gave  notice  to  the  peaceful  Crescent  to  quit  Europe ;  for 
vhat  other  name  can  we  give  to  the  conduct  they  pursued  for  ten 
fears  against  the  quiet  sultans,  whom  they  attacked  as  was  conve- 
nient to  Ihemselves,  only  because  tbey  thought  them  asleep  and  in* 
Oifiable  of  rousing  themselves?  This  scandalous  system  was  com- 
plated  by  ihe  protracted  sufierings  of  Poland.  The  correspondence 
9f  '.Frederick  and  Prince  Kaunitz  can  be  consulted :  tliey  have  the 
ippearance  of  two  persons  playing  at  chess,  who  arc  completely  oc< 
copied  with  endeavouring  to  steal  a  move,  and  to  cheat  each  other 
jf  their  pieces.  See  alio  the  correspondence  of  the  Count  de  Brog** 
lia^  and  the  double  diplomacy  established  by  Louts  XV  under  the 
lirection  of  the  Prince  of  Conti,  which  was  managed  by  the  Count 
9f  Broglie,  and  followed  by  Favicr  and  Dumouriez.  See  also  what 
is  said  by  Burke  in  his  **  Letters  upon  the  French  Revolution/' 

In  politics  and  public  morality,  as  is  the  case  in  the  atmosphere, 
corruption  conies  from  above* 

Numbers  of  people  wlio  are  very  well  meianing,  but  very  weak 
h  their  intellects,  pass  the  time  in  lamenting  the  depravity  of  the 
ige,  and  reproaching  it  with  the  wickedness  into  which  they  say  it 
s  fallen ;  simple  fools !  who  only  see  the  eSectSy  without  ever  going 
MMsk  to  the  causes ! 
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ction  with  those  of  the  Uaited  States,  nor 
liable  to  be  affected,  io  parts  that  were  seo- 
icn  established,  by  the  issue  of  the  cootot 
e  Colony  and  the  mother  country.  It  mi^t 
advantageous  to  their  political  iotereats,thit 
lould  be  weakened  by  the  separation  of  tht 
ut  political  expediency  doee  not  constitute 
f  this  was  the  case,  the  world  would  float 
lat  certain  rule,  that  sure  guide,  acknov- 
all,  and  equally  beneficial  to  all,  I  mnn 

re  is  a  great  difference  between  that  case  and 
t  situation  of  Spanish  America  :  she  is  coo- 
U  Eurojie,  and  Europe  with  her,  by  tlie  moct 

bonds,  those  of  riches,  the  very  soul  o* 
3cieties.  The  general  impulse  which  was 
!e  commerce  of  the  whole  world  by  the  dis- 

the  Colonies  had  the   effect  of  causing  t 
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ffAd  and  siWer  of  America:  ber  naanufactories,  agri* 
ralfure,  yesuHs,  and  population,  and  that  impulse 
irbich  has  been  fiven  to  commerce  by  the  relations 
fbroaed  between  all  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  worlds 
have  i>een  founded  and  built  upon  the  productions  of 
America.  It  is  an  immense  machine,  depending  upon 
iO'  infinite  number  of  springs,  and  we  cannot  stop  its 
motion  without  striking  at  the  root  of  a  multitude  of 
exiiting  interests.  In  this  case  a  fact  becomes  a  rights 
and  consequences  become  principles,  as  happens  in 
society,  where  things  that  are  permitted  by  it,  and  even  # 
•ODDefimes  those  that  are  done  without  its  permission, 
become  rights  equivalent  to  natural  rights :  we  here 
go  back  to  the  first  right,  and  the  one  which  has  pre- 
Dedence  of  all  others,  that  of  self-preservation.  Spanish 
America  belongs  to  8pain :  very  true ;  but  the  neces* 
sary  efiects  of  Spanish  America,  and  the  consequences 
irbich  result  from  them,  concern  the  whole  world. 

Spain  is  the  conduit,  the  channel,  and,  if  we  might 
use  the  expression,  the  aqueduct  of  the  gold  of  Ame- 
riea,  to  every  part  of  Europe  and  of  the  world.  There 
is  not  one  of  its  inhabitants,  not  one  of  its  commercial 
relations,  not  one  of  its  revenues,  either  private  or 
public,  which  is  not  affected  by  every  thing  that  passes 
ID  America.  The  condition  of  every  state  and  of  every 
mdividnal  was  changed  by  the  discovery  of  America, 
and  by  the  riches  with  which  it  inundated  Europe : 
we  have  continued  in  this  state  of  things ;  we  have 
calculated  and  established  every  thing  upon  the  idea 
of  its  continuing  and  spreading:  it  is  impossible  to 
turn  to  another  system,  without  every  body  being  in- 
jured, and  therefore  having  a  right  to  look  to  tlie 
cause  of  the  injury.  This  arises  firom  the  nature  of  the 
produce  of  America ;  it  is  of  a  particular  kind.  When 
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■ont&ia  no  productions  but  those  whWh  we 
ame,  or  can  procure  elsewhere,  what  righl 
Q  interfere  in  their  affairs?    It  is   for  tbii 
t  the  French  and  Spanish  governments  were 
,  when  they  took  a  part  in  the  American 
he  mother  country  had  kept  every  thing  W 
withdrawn  every  thing  from   them  which 
ly  contained,  their  interests  would  not  have 
ny  injury;    but  that  is  not  the  case  with 
merica:  no  other  country  can  supply  thit 
productions,  which  are  the  sou!  of  the  tran- 
r  tlic  whole  world :    whatever  affects  them 
its  jurisdiction,  if  not  immediately,  at  Icatl 
on  account  of  tht:  injury  wliich  it  receives, 
[uently  has  a  very  good  right  to  prevent.  If 
«e  to  forbid  the  working  of  the  mines,  or  the 
n  of  their  produce  into  Europe  ;  in  one  word, 
e  to  put  America  out  ot  existence,   so  far  as 
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ibr  want  of  receiving  the  indemnification  upon  which 
the  reckoned  when  she  commenced  them?  Will  she 
edademn  all  her  inhabitants,  that  multitude  of  men, 
employed  in  every  kind  of  industry,  to  change  or  to 
lose  their  habitual  mode  of  existence  and  support? 

Thus  there  is  an  intimate  connexion  between  the 
ooMition  of  Europe  and  that  of  America :  the  latter 
i«  joined  to  the  former  by  a  chain  of  gold,  like  that  by 
which  the  poets,  in  their  brilliant  fictions,  have  joined 
the  earth  to  the  vaulted  heavens,  which,  if  it  broke, 
would  precipitate  the  world.     This  question  is  much 
niore  extensive  than  it  appears  to  be  at  the  first  glance : 
it  does  not  only  relate  to  Spain^  and  her  rights  of  sove- 
reignty, but  also  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  world. 
How  can  we  think  otherwise,  when  we  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  that  immense  trade  which  Euro])e  carries  on 
with  America,  and  America  with  Europe  ?  We  must 
reckon  the  sums  by  hundreds  of  millions,  and  the  men 
that  are  employed  in  it  by  millions.     But,  ibr  some 
time,  the  coiners  in  the  mint  of  Mexico  have  been  idle 
and  unemployed,  for  want  of  the  metal  which  required 
their  activity.  A  basecopper,  unknown  to  thoseopulent 
miners,  has  dared  to  make  its  appearance  there,  pre- 
ceded by  distress,  and  emboldened  by  the  absence  of  gold 
and  silver.     Mexico^  in  astonishment,  has  seen  a  coin- 
age of  copper;  a  general  stagnation ;  a  universal  drought 
proclaims  the  evils  of  a  war  destructive  to  property, 
and  exterminating  to  mankind.    Wherever  the  sceptre 
of  Spain  has  re-sippeared,  the  system  of  exclusion  fol* 
lows  in  its  train ;  every  European  is  expelled,  pro- 
scribed ;  his  person  is  exposed  to  danger,  his  property 
to  rapacity  and  to  plunder ;  security  and  confidence 
are  at  an  end.     England  has  already  been  obliged  to 
turn  her  thoughts  to  the  adc^tion  of  measures,  ctlco^ 
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tlie  preservation  of  licr  commerce,  establishrf 

'  scale,  in  the  agitated  parts  of  America,  whoie 

in  this  conflict  are  incompatible  mtb  Ibe 

and  stability  indisjjcnsable  to  commeref. 

ence  of  England  depends  on  her  comnieroei 

re  and  her  population  arc  supported  by  il; 
nercial  branch  there  constitutes   the  paUic 

f;uide  and  oracle  of  the  government.  Thii 
niy  acknowledges  that  the  trade  with  Sootii 
amounted  annually  to  upwards  of  two  bun* 

oni  of  francs. 

oes  England  necessarily  become  a  party  u 

ryV  quarrel,  not  from  the  principle,  but  from 
quences   belonging  to  it,  by  which  she  rinda 

ected.     If  Spain  conquers,   England  must 

r  commerce  to  be  excluded.  But  how  cao 
nt  to  renounce  so  great  a  jwcuniary  adi-an- 
which  she  must  add  to  the  distress  already 
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«ary  connection  with  those  of  the  United  States,  ox 
were  they  liable  to  be  affected,  in  parts  that  were  seo' 
sible,  or  then  established,  by  the  issue  of  the  oootat 
between  the  Colony  and  the  mother  country.  It  mi|^ 
perhaps  be  advantageous  to  their  poUtical  iotereitB,liiit 
England  should  be  weakened  by  the  separation  of  tb 
Colony ;  but  political  expediency  does  not  comtituti 
a  right ;  if  this  was  the  case,  the  world  would  floil 
without  that  certain  rule,  that  sure  guide,  acknov- 
ledged  by  all,  and  equally  beneficial  to  all,  I  moi 
justice. 

But  there  is  a  great  difference  between  that  cue  td 
the  present  situation  of  Spanish  America :  she  is  co» 
nected  with  Euro[»e,  and  Europe  with  her,  by  the  nMH 
necessary  bonds,  those  of  riches,  the  very  soul  rf 
modern  societies.  The  general  impulse  which  wil 
given  to  the  commerce  of  the  whole  world  by  the  dis* 
covery  of  the  Colonies  had  the  effect  of  causing  i 
stream  of  gold  and  silver  to  flow  from  the  bowels  of 
America  towards  Europe,  from  whence  it  passes  m, 
and  is  lost  or  swallowed  up  in  Asia,  and  never  shorn 
itself  again  to  the  places  whence  it  took  its  source,  or 
through  which  it  passed.  We  must  follow  this  move* 
ment  in  the  affairs  of  commerce,  in  order  to  forin  a 
just  idea  of  the  connexion  that  Europe,  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  have  with  Spanish  America :  it  is  America 
that  pays  for  every  thing  in  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe.  Every  thing  throughout  the  world  dependt 
upon  this  periodical  influx,  as  in  some  countries  every 
harvest  depends  upon  the  regular  overflowing  of  their 
rivers.  The  mines  of  Spanish  America  are  to  Europe 
what  the  Nile  is  to  Egypt.  For  three  hundred  yean 
Europe  has  thrived  from  these  regular  irrigations ;  she 
has  increased  in  prosperity  from  the  harvests  of  the 
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e  less.     Europe  then  recedes  byev«yl«    f 
uerica  suffers,  and  when  slie  shall  have  ex-    > 
!  her  men,  already  so  thinly  scattered  within    " 
boundary,  what  xviU  Eurojw  have  to  give  op   " 
rve  from  her?    Does  Europe  with-bolii  bet    ' 
ce,  until  she  lias  witnessed  the  last  moiMtit    ' 
t  American,  and  the  destruction  of  the  l«t    ' 
America  ?    To  these  considerations,  fiMinded,    " 
so  express  myself,  on  the  maleriat  interesi' 
,  an  enlightened  tbrethonght  will  addotben.    ■ 
m  a  higher  ground,  and  equally  to  be  foond 
ure  of  thini^s. 

a  is  divided  between  tivo  contending  campi, 
sts  and  the  republicans.     The  independent 

formed  itself  in  Congress,  which  certaidj 
lore  at  the  advancement  of  royalty  in  general 

of  Spain  in  particular.     Republican  ideas 
trcngthened  by  the  merely  being  opposed  to 
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|llr«tMbUitjr  of  being  banished  from  the  soil  of  Americay 
the  tyrants  formerlj  oansed  its  annihilation  all 
Greece.  The  King  of  Brazil  has  been  the  pro- 
of royalty  in  his  own  territory,  and  if  it  main- 
ttHBft  one  point^of  support^  it  is  to  him  that  it  will  be 
imtfpg>  Without  him^  Brazil  must  have  followed 
jlke  torrent  by  which  that  country  has  been  sor- 
fteimded. 

The  Catholic  religion  governs  in  America  with  the 
plenitude  as  in  Spain  ;  it  admits  no  more  m6di- 
tion  in  the  one  country  than  in  the  other.  In 
America,  as  every  where  else,  the  Clergy  have  shown 
themselves  decidedly  of^iosed  to  liberty.  The  mere 
liime  of  liberty  has  the  power  of  striking  them  with 
terror.  The  Clergy  employ  all  their  weight  to  support 
the  empire  of  Spain,  and  that  perhaps  from  a  secret 
snatinct,  for  which  they  themselves  cannot  account. 
*  If  Spain  fall,  may  not  the  republican  spirit,  suspi* 
cioua  of  the  supporters  of  Spain,  (as  it  always  happena 
with  rq^rd  to  those  who  have  espoused  the  opposite 
kitereat),  and  irritated  against  Rome  and  her  thunders, 
hi-  disposed  to  adopt  measures  dictated  by  forecast^ 
and  recommended  by  the  example  offered  in  other 
parts,  against  a  persuasion  whose  ministers  have  been 
ao  long  mistrusted }  When  we  examine  the  perplexitieii 
which  the  Catholic  Clergy  never  iail  to  introduce  into 
chril  affairs ;  when  we  see  Ireland,  for  ages,  disunited 
fiom  England  through  the  ministers  of  the  worship 
p^ponderating  in  that  country;  when  we  contemplate 
the  intrigues  with  which  the  Belgian  Clergy  have 
begun  with  regard  to  the  government,  and  saluted 
the  infant  throne  of  the  Netherlands,  we  may  well 
bt  allowed  to  anticipate  that  America  will  adopt 
powerfiil  measures  to  protect  herself  from  similar  in«i 
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ce$.     Those  who  have  sacrificed  so  much  to 

lie  yoke  of  Spain  may  well  be  expected  to 
cmsclvtrs  from  the  power  of  Rome.     When 

ics  of  Mexico,  of  Paraguay,  shall  have  to 
om  such  a  di:3t3nce  the  ministers  of  tbeii 

when  the  pi-cservatioa  and  interests  of  that 
re  to  be  discussed  at  such  a  distance,  the 
of  ail  establishment,  containing  in  itself  so 

cullies,  becomes  extremely  precarious. 

rations  which  involve  such  interests  as  tht 
stencc  of  Catholicism  and  royalty  in  a  whole 
^lit  surely  to  weigh  as  heavy  in  the  councik 
as  ingots  of  gold  and  silver.  No  less  is  at 
ti  the  two  most  important  relations  whicb 
ng  men,  and  whose  inQuence  on  existing 
such  as  to  subject  it  to  all  tl)p  change's  they 
s  may  undergo. 

important    considerations  would   have    con* 

s   article,    but    the   cause  of   liimianitv  de- 
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I         fo     he  preservation  of  her  commerce,  establiiliel 
(  scale,  in  the  agitated  parts  of  America,  vthcm 

Buffc  in  this  conflict  are  incompatible  with  llw 

steadiness  and  stability  indispensable  to  coinmenr. 
The  existence  of  England  depends  on  her  commerce! 
her  treasure  and  her  population  are  supported  by  it: 
the  c  I  brand  re  constitutes    the  public 

voice,  t  juid  i  d  oracle  of  the  government.  Ttm 
latter  ope        i  ledges  that  the  trade  with  South 

America  amounted  annually  to  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred millionB  of  francs. 

Thus  does  England  necessarily  become  a  party  ia 
that  country's  quarrel,  not  fr  n  the  principle,  but  from 
the  consequences  belonging  to  it,  by  which  she  tindi 
herself  affected.  If  Si)ain  conquers,  England  mitfl 
expect  her  commerce  to  be  excluded.  But  how  can 
she  consent  to  renounce  so  great  a  pecuniary  adran- 
tage,  by  which  she  must  add  to  the  distress  already 
experienced  by  several  branches  of  her  trade,  and 
increase  tlic  embarrassments  which  must  follow,  if  tl»s 
means  of  repairing  a  part  of  her  losses  be  withdrawa? 
The  government,  however  dispojed,  would  no  longer 
have  the  ability,  with-held  as  it  is  by  the  public  opi- 
nion, that  power  by  which  it  is  protected  or  destroyed, 
according  as  it  is  supjjorted  or  abandoned  by  it.  What 
is  here  said  of  England  applies  equally  to  the  othv 
states  of  Europe,  and  to  the  United  States,  who  htn 
all  had  their  share  in  the  profitable  trade  of  Ameria, 
and  who  will  all  be  excluded  from  it,  if  that  country 
be  again  subjugated  by  Spain.  It  follows  that  Europe 
is  subject  to  the  effects  of  the  contest  between  Spaio 
and  America,  in  which  she  is  consequently  a  party, 
not  from  the  antecedents  of  the  dispute,  but  from  its 
consequences,  which,  as  they  relate  to  her,  involve  the 
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ood,  should  say,  "  Cruel  Spain  1  did  Heam 
)n!y  for  your  use  ?  happy  and  tranquil  doring 
fhich  preceded  the  hour  when  the  hand  of 
mbus  drew  aside  the  veil,  which  from  the 
of  the  globe  had  concealed  me  from  your 
as  by  the  blood  and  the  tears  shed  at  yoar 
•ach  that  I  learned  to  know  you.     Scarcely 
landed  on   my  shores,  when  yonr  soldiers 
on   my  children  unknown  fires  which  de- 
cern ;   your  coursers  rushed  on   th^m  and 
:hem  under  foot.    You  destroyed  my  thrones 
ancient  altars,  raised  by  my  gratitude  to  that 
;  rays  fertilise  my  soil,  give  the  brightest 
my  flowers  and  my  fruits,  to  the  inhabitants  of 
1  and  my  vast  plains,  and  ripen  the  juices  of 
The  sap  of  my  plants  give  you  health, 
s  of  my  mountains  atFord  you   riches,  and 
th  alone,  has  been  to  me  the  minister  of  your 
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aHbrds  tl  ss.  Europe  then  recedes  by  CTery  \m 
which  America  sutlers,  and  when  she  shall  have  a- 
hausted  all  her  men,  already  so  thinly  scattered  within 
her  vast  bouidary,  what  will  Europe  have  to  giv«op 
or  to  receive  froni  her?  Does  Europe  with-faotd  ber 
intcrfin-enee,  until  she  has  witnessed  the  last  momeal 
of  the  last  American,  a-H  *■-■■  -lestruction  of  ihe  U* 
town  of  America  ?  To  these  considerations,  fmmdrd, 
if  I  may  so  express  myself,  On  the  materia/  intemts 
of  Europe,  an  enlightened  tbrethougfac  will  addt»tben. 
drawn  from  a  higlier  ground,  and  equally  to  befclDil 
in  the  nature  of  thinys, 

America  is  divided  between  too  contending  campii 
the  royalists  and  the  republicans.  The  indo|jendcoi 
party  has  formed  itself  in  Congress,  which  certaiilT 
aims  no  more  at  the  advancement  of  royalty  in  gencnl 
than  that  of  Spain  in  particular.  Republican  ideas 
become  strengthened  by  the  merely  being  opposed  to 
the  royalists,  and  those  ideas  constitute  the  opinion  of 
a  large  part  of  the  population  of  America  :  supposing 
even  that  tliis  latter  be  cruslicd  in  the  struggle,  bet 
fall  would  not  extinguish  those  ideas  in  minds  soured 
by  misfortune,  and  whose  principal  eliaracieristic  is 
tenacity. 

On  tho  contr;iry,  if  America  conquer,  as  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  she  will,  and  as  she  hersttf 
promises  by  the  mere  prolongation  of  Ihe  contest,  we 
behold  her,  with  the  exception  of  the  Brazils,  s  rt- 
publican  state,  exposed  to  the  vie(\  of  Europe,  wliicfc 
is  entirely  royalist.  What  eficcts  may  not  such  a  con- 
templation produce,  particularly  when  prosperity  and 
happiness  appear  to  follow  on  the  one  side,  and  misery 
to  he  the  result  of  the  other  ?  Tlie  Spaniards,  by  tlieir 
system  of  war  and  extermination,  expose  royalty  to  the 
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the  value  of  the  produce  to  which  he  Iw 
ose  isles.     In  the  same  manner  do  yoo  f«- 

to  be  fruitful  with  me.     Yqu  have  forbid- 

hve   to  pour  her  oil  into  my  hands,  tiw 
tree  to  nourish  the  insect  whose  indastry  [W* 

clothing;  the  vine  to  carpet  my  hilU  ami 
y  thirst.     For  Spain  to  be  cultivated,  Ame- 
be    sterile;     to  enrich    your    merchanti, 
must  be  deprived  of  her  cultivators.     AH 
raitted  to  me,  ia  to  produce  gold  foryourine; 
■ommunication  with  other  parts  of  theworid 
'n  me ;  and  if  I  am  discovered  to  all  the  rest 
verse,  the  rest  of  the  nniverse  is  still  andit- 

me.     In  vain  do  the  useful  or  the  ornamen-    ' 
cts  of   its  indastry   appear    at   my   porta; 
an  induce  you  to  open  them  but  the  want  of 
arness  of  your  own  manufiicturea.  My  riven 
orts  are  capable  of  containing  all  the  vessdi 
rid,  but  your  iron  laws  impose  on  them  a 
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affords  tiie  less.  Europe  then  reccdo*  by  every  W 
which  America  suft'ere,  and  when  siie  shall  haw  <i- 
Iiaiisted  all  her  men,  already  so  thinly  scattered  within 
her  vast  boundary,  what  will  Eurojic  have  to  give  up 
or  to  receive  from  her?  Does  Europe  vrith-hold  bw 
interfercncp,  until  she  has  witnessed  tl>e  la^t  momenl 
of  the  last  American,  and  the  destruction  of  the  la* 
town  of  America  ?  To  these  considerations,  fbomJcff. 
if  I  may  so  express  myself,  on  the  material  iiitenm 
of  Europe,  an  enlightened  forethought  will  addotbcn, 
drawn  from  a  higher  ground,  and  equally  to  be  found 
in  the  nature  of  things. 

America  is  divided  between  two  contending  caEOpit 
the  royalists  and  the  repubhcans.  The  independent 
party  has  formed  itself  in  Congress,  which  certaialj 
aims  no  more  at  the  advancement  of  loyally  in  genenl 
than  ibat  of  Spain  in  particular.  Hepublican  ideas 
become  strengthened  by  the  merely  beint(  opposed  to 
the  royahsts,  anil  those  ideas  constitute  the  opinion  ol 
a  large  part  of  the  population  of  America  :  supposing 
even  that  this  latter  be  crushed  in  the  struggle,  het 
fall  would  not  extinguish  tliose  ideas  in  minds  soured 
by  misfortune,  and  whose  principal  characteristic  is 
tenacity. 

On  the  contrary,  if  America  conquer,  as  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  she  will,  and  as  she  hersri( 
promises  bv  tlie  mere  prolongation  of  the  contest,  m 
behold  lier,  witli  the  exception  of  tlie  Brazils,  a  re- 
publican state,  exposed  to  the  view  of  Europe,  which 
is  entirely  royalist.  What  effects  may  not  such  a  con- 
templation produce,  particularly  when  prosiJcrity  am) 
happiness  appear  to  follow  on  the  one  side,  and  misery 
to  be  the  result  of  the  other?  The  Spaniards,  by  tlieif 
system  of  war  and  extermination,  expose  royalty  to  (be 
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probtbility  of  being  banUhed  from  the  soil  of  America^ 
ms  the  grants  formerlj  ooased  its  annihilation  ail 
orer  Grreeoe*  -  The  King  of  Brazil  has  been  the  pre- 
eerver  of  royalty  in  his  own  territory,  and  if  it  maiil- 
tains  one  point^of  support,  it  is  to  him  that  it  will  be 
o«vhig.  Without  him,  Brazil  must  have  followed 
the  torrent  by  which  that  eountry  has  been  raf- 
irounded. 

The  Catholic  religion  governs  in  America  with  the 
iantae  plenitude  as  in  Spain  s  it  admits  no  more  m^- 
flcation  in  the  one  country  than  in  the  othier^  In 
America,  as  every  where  else,  the  Clergy  have  shown 
themselves  decidedly  opposed  to  liberty.  The  mere 
name  of  liberty  ha^  the  power  of  striking  tliem  with 
terror.  The  Clergy  employ  all  their  weight  to  support 
the  empire  of  Spain,  and  that  perhaps  from  a  secret 
instinct,  for  which  they  themselves  cannot  account.  ' 
-  If  Spain  fall)  may  not  the  republican  spirit,  auspi- 
cious of  the  supporters  of  Spain,  (as  it  always  happens 
with  r^rd  to  those  who  have  espoused  the  opposite 
kiterest),  and  irritated  against  Rome  and  her  thunders, 
be  disposed  to  adopt  measures  dictated  by  forecast, 
and  recommended  by  the  example  offered  in  other 
parts,  against  a  persuasion  whose  ministers  have  been 
ao  long  mistrusted  ?  When  we  examine  the  perplexitiet 
%Mbich  the  Catholic  Clergy  never  fail  to  introduce  int6 
civil  affiiirs ;  when  we  see  Ireland,  for  ages,  disunited 
from  England  through  the  ministers  of  the  worship 
preponderating  in  that  country;  when  we  contemplate 
the  intrigues  with  which  the  Belgian  Clergy  have 
begun  with  regard  to  the  government,  and  sainted 
the  infimt  throne  of  the  Netherlands,  we  may  well 
be  allowed  to  anticipate  that  America  will  adopt 
powerfiil  measures  to  protect  herself  firom  similar  ini 
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affords  the  less.  Europe  then  recede*  by  every  W 
which  America  suflerB,  and  when  she  shall  have  «■ 
hausted  all  her  men,  alrendy  so  thinly  gcntlercfJ  within 
ber  vast  boundary,  what  \»iU  Europe  have  to  give  op 
or  to  rcctive  from  her?  Does  Europe  with-hold  hw 
interference,  until  she  has  witnessed  the  last  moraefti 
of  the  last  American,  and  the  destruction  of  the  lui 
town  of  America?  To  these  considerations,  fbitndti), 
if  I  may  so  express  myself,  on  the  malerial  inlopesis 
of  Europe,  an  enlightened  forethought  will  addotben. 
drawn  from  a  higher  ground,  and  equally  to  be  fwiwi 
in  the  nature  of  things. 

America  is  divided  between  two  contending  eampsi 
the  royalists  and  the  republicans.  The  inde))endciil 
party  has  formed  itself  in  Congress,  which  ccrtainll 
aims  no  more  at  the  advancementof  royalty  in  gencn! 
than  that  of  Spain  in  particular.  Republican  idea> 
become  strengthened  by  the  merely  facing  opposed  to 
the  royalists,  and  those  ideas  constitute  the  opinion  ol 
a  large  part  of  the  population  of  America  :  supposing 
even  that  this  latter  be  crushed  in  the  struggle,  \ttj 
fall  would  not  extinguish  those  ideas  in  minds  30iife<i 
by  misfortune,  and  whose  principal  characteristic  ii 
tenacity. 

On  the  contrary,  if  America  conquer,  as  there  !» 
every  reason  to  believe  she  will,  and  as  she  herself 
promises  by  the  mere  prolongation  of  llie  contest,  in 
behold  her,  with  the  exception  of  the  Brazils,  a  r*- 
publican  state,  exposed  to  the  vitnv  of  Eurojie,  which 
is  entirely  royalist.  Wliat  cftects  may  not  such  a  eof>- 
templation  produce,  particularly  when  [jrosperity  and 
happiness  appear  to  follow  on  the  one  side,  and  misefj 
to  be  the  result  of  the  otiier?  The  Spaniards,  by  tliflf 
System  of  war  and  extermination,  expose  royalty  to  the 
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ntrnry  was  the  case,  you  woa]d  consDmnttt 
wn  bosom  the  depopulation  and  rum  wh'idi 
ready  once  been  accused  with  having  been  thf 

Pursue  that  enliglitened  course  which  will 
oti)  to  happiness;  let  us  put  an  end  to  thli 
s  contest  wliich  is  spilling  that  blood  which 
call  forth    the  most  tender  feelings;  letn* 

the  peaceable  and  useful  contests  of  indui- 
abour,  and  of  commerce;  let  us  try  which 
e  the  superiority,  the  youth  of  America,  of 
rity  of  Spain  :  do  you  work  your  fields,  I 

my  mines,  and  draw  from  them  the  gold 
all  pay  for  your  harvests  ;  recall  the  industiy 
s  been  banished  from  your  roanufactorio;  I 
ig  for  their  productions  upon  heaps  of  ricliei. 
every  thing  which  you  want,  but  it  is  not  by 

that  you  will  be  able  to  obtain  it  ;  knov 
re  has  awarded  it  to  industry  and  to  labour: 
e  new  law  of  the  universe,  and  it  will  not  be 
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yfiifluence  of  the  state  of  the  Colonies  upon  the  Navies 

o/*  Europe. 

m 

-X  HE  sea  is  the  element  which  is  common  to  every 
tiation,  the  road  which  lies  open  for  that  intercourse 
which  is  necessary  for  all.     Vessels  of  war,  the  pro- 
tectors of  vessels  of  trade,  are  the  means  by  which 
this  intercourse  is  preserved.    The  sea  cannot,  any 
more  than  the  continent^  be  under  an  universal  and 
exclusive  dominion.    From  hence  arise  alliances  be- 
twten  maritime  powers  to  defend  the  liberty  of  the 
teas,  in  the  same  manner  as  continental  alliances  for 
the  liberty  of  the  continent.    The  same  necessity  must 
hlways  dictate  the  same  measures.     During  the  reign 
cyf  Louis  XIV,  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  European 
navies,   four  countries  possessed  great  navies,  Eng- 
land,  France,  Spain,  and  Holland.    We  have  seen 
them  alternately  fighting  with  each  other,  and  as  is 
generally  the  case  in  the  commencement  of  any  esta- 
blishment»  with  a  success  sufficiently  equal  to  keep  up 
«ome  equilibrium,    and  consequently  some   liberty. 
Holland  was  not  afraid  to  enter  the  lists  with  England 
and   France  united.      De  Witt,  Van  Tromp,    and 
Ruyters,  braved  the  English  admirals,  and  pursued 
them  even   in   the  Thames.     The  policy  of  King 
William  united,  for  a  long  while,  the  two  rival  flags. 
|le  joined  Spain  to  the  aasoci^ioq,  so  that  France  had 
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t  once,  with  three  naval  powers,  and  wain- 
ihe  midst  of  them.    Tourvilie  and  DuquesM, 
Jean  Bart,    and,    in  latter  times,    Duguw 
ive  a  lustre  to  the  French  navy,  and  va- 
in  its  decline,  which  was  brought  on  by  the 
^a  Hogue,  and  by  the  war  about  the  Spaniili 
From  that  period  the  maritime  power  rf 
:is  divided  into  two  parts,  England  on  one 
:^ ranee  and  Spain  on  the  other.     In  the  two 
40  and  of  1 756,  the  French  navy,  notwilh- 
tlie  co-operation  of  the  Spaniards,  was  not 
Vnd  the  colonial  posseiisions  of  France.    lo 
can  war,  the  two  navies,  although -l&inforctti 
utch,  whom  a  wise  policy  had  succeeded  in 
from  tlieir  ancient  subjection   to  England, 
cely    able    to    counterbalance    the    Englisii 
icy  were  not  able  to  wash  ofl'  the  affront  of 
\   of  Apiil,   nor  lo  close  the  -Straits  of  Gi- 
ui-  tiwn  to  toLic'ii   tiie   English   soil.      T^iey 
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affords  the  Jess.  Europe  then  recede*  by  cvefy  los» 
which  America  suffers,  and  when  she  shall  have  n- 
haviBted  ail  her  men,  alrondy  so  thinly  scattered  within 
her  vast  boundarj-,  what  »fill  Euro^w  have  to  give  up 
or  to  receive  from  her?  Does  Eurojw  witli-hold  btr 
interference,  until  she  has  witnessed  the  last  moDWiit 
of  the  last  American,  and  the  destruction  of  the  lait 
town  of  America  ?  To  tliese  considerations,  ftMindfd- 
if  I  may  so  express  myself,  On  the  material  inlere*u 
of  Europe,  an  enlightened  forethought  will  add  otbfn. 
drawn  from  a  higher  ground,  and  equally  to  be  fbond 
m  the  nature  of  things- 
America  is  divided  between  two  contending  camp, 
the  royalists  and  the  republicans.  The  inde])eiutDt 
party  has  formed  itself  in  Congrcfs,  which  ccrtai«li 
aims  no  more  at  the  advancement  of  royally  in  geneni 
than  that  of  Si)aiii  in  particular.  Hcpublican  idea 
become  strengthened  by  the  merely  being  opposed  lo 
the  royalists,  and  those  ideas  constitute  the  opinion  ol 
a  large  part  of  the  papulation  of  America  :  supposiog 
even  tiiat  this  latter  be  crushed  in  the  struggle,  her 
fall  would  not  extinguish  those  ideas  in  minds  soured 
by  misfortune,  and  whose  principal  characteristic  is 
tenacity. 

On  the  contrary,  if  America  conquer,  as  there  it 
every  reason  to  believe  she  will,  and  as  she  herself 
promises  bv  the  mere  prolongation  of  the  contest,  vn 
behold  her,  with  the  exception  of  ttie  Brazils,  a  rt- 
publican  state,  exposed  to  the  view  of  Europe,  wliidi 
is  entirely  royalist.  What  eftects  njay  not  such  a  con- 
templation produce,  particularly  when  prosjieritv  at"! 
happiness  appear  to  follow  on  the  one  side,  and  niiscrj 
to  be  the  result  of  the  otiier?  The  Spaniards,  by  tlicir 
system  of  war  and  extermination,  expose  royalty  to  A* 
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those  powers;  provided  that  lasts  they  w«    i 
Spain,  slow  in  her  preparations,  and  tv^    < 
ps,  will  always  be  an  embarrassment  rathct    i 
sistance.     It  is  with  the  greatest  difiicol^    i 
ceps  up  with  her  allies.     There  is  but  ooi    i 
ependent  of  England,  and  that  is  Ru««i    i 
lid  is  obliged  to  keep  upon  good  terms  widi 
le  sake  of    her  trade.     But  the    power  o( 
ends  no  further.     Let  her  rule   and  domi- 
the  Baltic  :  but  how  can  she  get  out  of  k? 
does  not  belong  to  her :  and  where  does  sbe 
senals  or  harbours  upon  the  ocean  ?•    Rusrii 
fleets  only  upon  two  seas,  which  she  is  not 
3  beyond,  being  stopped  on  the  south  by 
nellcs,  and  on  tlie  north  by  the  Sound. 
Jape  of  Good  Hope,  at  Ceylon,  atTrinidwi, 
OS,  and  at  Halifax,  the  English  are  in  the 
tion  witii  regard  to  llic  Colonies  as  thc\- *re 
^nd^i^ibraltai^Mihi^Ialta^vitf^ 
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complete  absurdity.    In  fact,  what  other  name  can 
re  give  to  an  expense  which  is  of  no  utility,  either 
-attack  or  defence ;  and  which,  in  plain  truth,  is  of 
advantage  but  to  the  enemy  ?    For  this  is  the  only 
MmI  all  the  navies  of  Europe  now  tend  to.    Europe 
.nust.  not  look  at  home  for  the  means  of  obtaining  ma* 
ritime  freedom,  she  cannot  rest  the  lever  firmly  here, 
which  will  raise  the  burthen  that  is  crushing  her :  it 
must  be  rested  upon  America.    From  henceforth  her 
Kberation  must  originate  there.    We  have  just  had  a 
fivoof  of  this  in  the  war  which  the  United  States  have 
hoen  waging  against  England  :   th^y  have  tormented 
J£ngland  more  than  all  the  navies  of.  Europe  united  to- 
gether have  done.     The  reason  of  this  iB  very  simple ; 
it  18  the  distance  of  America.    England  at  such  a  dis- 
tance firom  the  seat  of  empire,  lost  part  of  the  advan- 
tages which  render  her  so  formidable  in  Europe ;  con- 
aaquently  the   greater  number  of  states  that  are  in 
▲iperica  similar  to  the  United  States,  the  greater  num- 
ber of  allies  will  there  be  for  Europe :  for  all  these 
sftates  being,  like  the  United  States,  in  their  very  na- 
ture maritime,  and  possessing  an  infinite  number  of 
ports  and  rivers  inviting  navigation  aud  commerce, 
will  have  the  greatest  interest  in  the  liberty  of  the  seas ; 
and  in  forming  an  alliance  between  the  weaker  mari- 
time powers  against  the  stronger,  who  are  the  natural 
oppressors  of  the  former;   consequently  every  stan- 
dard of  liberty  planted  in  America  will   cover  the 
seas  of  Europe  with  a  tutelary  shade.    Let  us  suppose 
some  free  states  in  America,  like  those  of  Brazil,  the 
United  States^  and  Mexico ;  and  on  the  other  side  of 
that  Continent,  Peru  and  Chili,  to  be  in  that  state  of 
fireedom  which  they  must  arrive  at  sooner  or  later.    1% 
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wain  that  in  them  are  raised  up  as  manjrinb 

,  as  many  fleets,  and  as  many  arsenaliu 

;  in  the  United  States,  and  all  of  them  atlbt 

J  of    Europe     against    the    common    eneaj, 

|tress  of  the  sea,    whatever  name  she  beini 

being  mistress,  she  is  an  enemy  toallwktj 

ier  than  herself,  and  all  are  equally  enemiaMi 

1  it  not  plain,  that  a  general  contest  for  the  b^ 

Jnce  of  the  sea  will  arise  with  the   m<!8ttcf 

,  a  contest  which,  in  this  case,  coald  sol 

■ving  its  effect,  favoured  as  it  would  be  bv  tbe 

f  the  nations  who  would  take  part  in  it,  while 

[ossibte  that  Europe  alone  should  institute  svA 

,  on  account  of  its  position  and  its  proximity 

§nd?  She  is  an  enemy  whom  we  cannot  ailroiit 

c  drawn  her  far  from  home,  and  forced  bn 

;  her  strength.     When  England  shall  hare  to 

\  at  once  both  the  whole  of  Europe  and  iIm 

kincrica,  that  blockade,  instead 
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which  is  not  destined  to  be  led  in  triumph  toLondonj* 
a  week  after  it  shall  have  dared  to  put  to  sea:  with- 
out the  independence  of  the  Goloni^s>  all  the  ships  of 
war  in  Europe  will  either  be  takcn^  or  will  rot  in  port: 
such  is  the  decree  of  fate  of  which  England  is  the  mi- 
'nister. 

The  chief  error  in  the  policy  of  Napoleon  w^s  this; 
lie  wished  to  render  the  seas  free  by  means  of  Europe, 
while  it  was  only  by  means  of.  America  that  it  could 
be  done :  he  turned  his  back  upon,  the  object  he  aimed 
at  when  he  went  to  seek  for  it  in  Russiaj  where  it  cer- 
tainly  was  never  to  be  found.  Such  is  still  (he  erxoc 
of  Spain :  she  does  not  perceive  tiiat  by  labouring  tq 
re-establish  the  dependence  of  America,  she  is  only 
confirming  her  own  dependency  upon  England,  Af  ho 
will  thus  be  enabled  to  turn  all  the  force  against  her^ 
which  would  otherwise  be  required  against  America.    ■ 

France  is  not  acting  more  wisely,  by  not  endeavour** 
ing  to  render  the  future  less  servile  than  the  state 
which  she  has  fallen  into. 

A  proposition  so  novel  as  Uiat  which  has  just  been 

*  During  the  nineteen  years  of  war  between  France  and  England, 
from  1793  to  1814,  and  which  were  interrupted  only  by  the  twQ 
years  of  truce,  called  th<f  peace  of  Amiens,  England  took  or  de- 
stroyedy  from  the  different  navies  wliich  she  had  to  engage  with. 

Ships  of  tlie  line 97 

Frigates  and  other  smaller  vessels,  more  than 200 

The  fleet  which  carried  the  army  to  Egypt  was  enth-ely  de- 
stroyed; two  ships  escaped  from  the  battle,  but  were  taken  in  single 
engagements:  never  was  any  overthrow  more  complete. 

The  vessels  which  escaped  from  Trafalgar  experienced  the  same 
fate  on  the  coasts  of  France. 

May  these  deplorable  examples  serve  as  lessons  to  us,  and  bt  of 
some  use  in  the  calculations  on  which  we  form  our  plans. 

2  £ 
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not  fell  to  excite  much  outrty  :  thfe  tbm^ii 
foreseen,  and  easier  to  be  feK^lained,  owihj 
srests  which  it  affecti:.     But  what  is  outcry 
th?  It  is  precisely  because  this  truth  isne* 
ecessary  to  make  it  known.    We  will,  then* 
le  our  course,  and  apply  these  principle!  to 
We  ask  of  what  use  is  her  navy  in  the  pre- 
of  things-     There  are  two  objects  in  a  nim', 
and  policy;  that  is,  riches  and  power.     W« 
r  trade  with   ships  of  war;  with  them  we 
e,  drive  away,  or  humble  our  enemy*     Thi 
therefore,  is  to  judge  of  the  interest  which 
in  keeping  up  a  naval  force,  and  to«ican)ine 
is  force  accomplishes  its  double  purpoae. 
lenaval  force  of  France  is  not  able  to  protect 
for,  todothat,  in  the  first  place,  s!ie  mujt 
and  hers  is  so  small,  that  it  would  not  pay  for 
se  of  its  protection.     Besides,    in  time  of 
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drop  of  blood,  should  say,  "  Cruel  Spain  t  did  Hgeto 
form  me  only  for  your  use  i  happy  snd  tranquil  dariog 
tho  ages  which  preceded  the  hour  wheo  the  hand  of 
your  Columbus  drew  aside  the  veil^  which  from  tbe 
lormation  of  the  globe  had  concealed  me  from  yow 
view,  it  was  by  the  blood  and  the  tears  shed  at  yoar 
first  approach  that  I  learned  to  know  yoo.  Scarcely 
were  you  landed  on  my  shoreij  when  yoar  soldier) 
showered  on  my  children  unknown  fires  which  de- 
stroyed them ;  your  coursers  rushed  on  th^m  aad 
trampled  them  under  foot.  You  destroyed  tny  throoo 
and  those  ancient  altars,  raised  by  my  gratitude  to  thai 
star  whose  rays  fertilise  my  soil,  give  the  brightest 
colours  to  my  Sowers  and  my  fruits,  to  the  inhabitants  of 
my  forests  and  my  vast  plains,  and  ripen  the  juices  of 
wy  herbs.  The  irap  of  my  plants  give  you  heaJtit, 
the  entrails  of  my  mountains  afford  you  riches,  and 
death,  death  aIone>  has  been  to  me  the  minister  of  yov 
gratitude. 

"  Since  the  moment  when  the  last  of  my  Incas  wu 
laid  upon  the  pile,  since  you  have  transported  into 
another  hemisphere  the  race  which  occupied  tny  Mex- 
ican throne,  bave  you  ever  ceased  accumulating  on  mj 
head  outrage  and  ruin  ?  You  are  received  on  my  ter* 
ritory  and  you  already  declare  me  a  stave ;  and,  to  giro 
you  the  right  to  subject  me,  you  place  all  my  children 
fur  from  yon,  in  the  last  rank  of  human  beings,  llw 
interposition  of  Rome  was  necessary  to  make  yon  re- 
cognise them  even  as  human  beings  ;  on  that  occasioa 
your  obedience  to  her  laws  was  without  reproach; 
then  did  you  conBdc  to  chains  and  to  the  sword  the 
oharge  of  tilling  up  the  distance  you  had  placed  be- 
tween them  and  you.    Without  doubt,  beings  so  ii>- 
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ponderance  of  power  that  England  posfon 
e  beyond  all  comparison  with  any  ottwrej- 
ion.  The  difference  is  not  to  be  found 
nan  and  man,  but  between  state  and  tute. 
refore,  things  are  in  a  situation  which  cao 
broken  nor  contested,  all  naval  prepantiom 
t  of  France  are  useless  to  her  commerce,  of 

the  defence  of  the  land,  and  fatal  to  hec 
offering  a  weak  side  that  an  enemy  can  tate 
of.  When  France  shall  no  longer  lauQch 
rons  upon  the  seas,  England  will  be  deprifol 
cipal  subject  of  her  triumphs.  By  giving 
■n  navy  she  will,  in  some  measore,  readet 
f  England  ;  for  what  use  will  it  be  of  wbco 
ing  to  fight  with  ?  The  English  vesselswill 
to  conquer  the  provinces  of  France  ;  and  if 
lii!y  will  succeed  as  well  after  the  Freodi 

have  been  beaten,  sunk,  or  taken  into 
h,  as  they  would  have  done  without  their 
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and  lower  the  value  of  the  produce  to  which  he  h» 
limited  those  isles.  In  the  same  manner  do  yoa  f«< 
bid  nature  to  be  fruitful  with  me.  Vau  have  fbrbtll* 
den  the  olive  to  pour  her  oil  into  my  bands,  ^ 
niulberry-tree  to  nourish  the  insect  whose  industry  pn> 
vided  my  clothing;  the  vine  to  carpet  my  hills  mi 
to  allay  my  thirst.  For  "nain  to  be  cultivated,  A«»- 
rica  must  be  sterile;  to  enrich  your  merchaott, 
America  must  be  deprived  of  her  cultivators.  AH 
that  is  permitted  to  me,  is  to  produce  gold  for  youruw-, 
all  other  communication  with  other  parts  of  theworid 
is  forbidden  me ;  and  if  I  am  discovered  to  all  the-rW 
of  the  universe,  the  rest  of  the  universe  is  still  DDdii* 
covered  to  me.  In  vain  do  the  useful  or  the  ornameB' 
tal  products  of  its  industry  appear  at  my  portf; 
nothing  can  induce  you  to  open  them  but  the  want  of 
skill  or  deamess  of  your  own  manutiictDres.  My  riven 
fcnd  my  ports  are  capable  of  containing  all  .the  vesseb 
of  the  world,  but  your  iron  laws  impose  on  them  a 
solitude  which  is  interrupted  only  at  remote  distanco 
by  the  trifling  missions  which  intrigue  and  the  avanoe 
of  your  treasury  allow. 

"  By  whom  do  you  cause  me  to  be  governed  }  By 
strangers.  By  whom  will  they  be  succeeded  ?  By 
other  strangers.  Happy  if  this  reproach  be  the  only 
one  which  their  career  gives  me  the  right  oi  applying 
to  them,  and  if  they  do  not  consider  their  situation  u 
the  means  of  arriving  rapidly  and  easily  at  fortune.* 

*  It  is  plain  that  thia  con  only  be  Epoken  in  a  gencnl  sense,  mil 
tlist  the  repfoach  applies  Only  to  the  eubaltero  agents,  Diuit- 
tercstedncjs  forms  anti  oF  the  principal  traita  in  the  Spanish  chano 
ter,  eenccially  in  the  higher  ranks :  end  great  places  and  en^>loj- 
mentfi  were  verj-  often  with  them  rather  the  means  of  d'  '  ' '"" 
than  of  increasing  their  fortune. 
6 
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leace  by  the  years  of  war,  and  tlie  baluee 
icm  is  nearly  equal.*    Moreover,  we  mni 
at  the  greater  part  of  the  supplies  of  tbt 
in;  from  abroad,  are  the  means  of  ^reattr 
oncy  going  out  of  France  than  the  accoutre- 
regular  troops  are,  Uie  tilings  necessary  fe( 
ts  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  the  inierioi 
So  tliat  tlie  natal  wars  of  France  were  tiiiKs 
r  the  North,  which  is  tlic  source  from  wbenta 
|)iieK  come,  as  well  as  to  the  United  Stato, 
ail  colonial  wars,  will  necessarily  supply  botli 
es  and  their  defenders.    It  follows  from  tfait 
that  tlie  French  navy  is  at  orw^e  both  um 
jinous,  which  is  too  much  by  half;  and  t^ 
use  to  France,  and  yet  impoverishes  her, 
]Hcntly  can  only  be  maintained  for  two  pur. 
first,  that  which  is  the  subject  of  this  chapter, 
)n  with  the  navies  of  America  and  Europe; 
,  for  the  salie  of  custom,  which  gives  hers 
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•rt  of  verifying;  ^t^is  vewy  esseotiM  in.  IW  4^.  of  gor 

Wo  k^  bojfTr  h/M^  i%  i9  t#  Qff^e  sgefe  a^vic^  ta  U^a 
iQo^^m  .«M  owners  of  ^wh  ertabliflh^imt^  ¥s  Qieetj 
To^iop^  ap4  |U><:hii?(pi:t ;  tod  haw  difficult  il  iaj  tQ  giw 
«p  Ijh^l  wtiipb  hA%  (^t  u«  so  .^r»  and  i»  hcyiaurali^le 
fro^k  ttff  gi^md^r^  9nd  itn  wtiich  tbe  twilight  of  glory 
ift  »tiU  apiMrliling.  Alas !  w^  f<iel  it ;  but  the  iuterests 
of  the  UHtiou  ure  not  to  b^  estimated  by'  remembrancesi 
91^  by  PegtreMy  but  by  oaleulations  which  reason  makes^ 
by-  taking  times  i^nd  circumstances  as.  their  foundation. 
Because  aa  establishment  is  grand,  must  we  ruin  our-^ 
selves  tq  maintain  itj  when  it  has  ceased  to  be  useful  ? 
Will  states  subsist  upon  ruins,  and  nations  upon  mo- 
niiments  ?  Must  certain  establish  unfits  be  destined  to 
rujuBi  us  in  maintaining  them,  after  having  ruined  us 
ia  the  building?  Much  better  would  it  have  been 
never  to  have  had  them.  The  French  naval  establish-* 
poents  resemble  Versaill^,  the  building  of  which  has 
ruined  France,  the  rebuilding  of  which  has  threatened 
to  ruia  her  again,  and  which  will  still  more  certainly 
ruin  her  if  it  is  ever  inhabited ;  for  all  the  other  ex* 
penses  must  be  upon  the  scale  of  this  gigantic  palace. 
We  do  not  see  what  advantage  France  has,  or  can  de- 
rive, from  the  navy,  by  itself:  we  know  very  well 
what  England  has  derived  from  it — the  empire  of  the 
world,  which  is  never  purch^ised  too  dearly.  But  w^ 
4isoover  a  certain  and  immense  utility  in  the  French 
9avy,  if  we  connect  it  with  the  system  of  the  in^e- 
peqdeiice  of  the  CiC^onies,  a  system  which  wiU  give  to 
all  the  navies  in  Europe  the  most  powerful  allies,  who 
will  free  them  from  the  supremacy  of  England,  fpom 
which  they  ve  uni^le  to  deliver  themMves.  To  see 
Europe  relieved  from  «  blockade  by  the  means  (^  Amer 
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certainly  be  a  strange  sight;  but,  at  Oii 
ent,  Buenos  Ayres  completely  blockadeeC^ 
n  the  state  in  which  things  arc  now  situated 
val  superiority,  and   by  the  superiority  in 
lossessiona  which  England  enjoys,  it  is  wij 
at  Euroiie  con  never  be  emancipated,  in  ■ 
t  of  view,  except   by    the  cmaocipation  of 
from  thence  will  issue  legions  in  defence  (rf 
ss  of  Europe,  in  order  to  defend  the  Hber^ 
1  itself;  50  much  are  they  both  connected; 
Inland  continues  to  keep  Euroi)e  in   a  navil 
by  so  doing  she  will  enslave  America.     If, 
ntrary,  America  is   emancipated,  snch  an 
Force  wilt  be  formed  us  will  give  fi^edom  to 
emispheres.     We  most  certainly  shall  not 
ited  States  second  tlic  English  navy  :   when 
possess  fifty  ships  of  the   line  they  will  be 
■vice  of  all  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe: 
natural  alliance  between    them  ;  there  is  no 
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tural  aaxiliaries  t>f  Etirope,  whose  existenlce  will  put 
in  action  the  forces  of  Europe^  and  the  want  of  which 
will  leave  her  in  h^r  present  state  of  inactivity. 

In  the  first  of  these  two  cases,  to  resume  this  arga- 
meift,'  Europe  can  and  must  pay  attention  to  her  navy; 
in  the  second  case,  she  must  renounce  it,  if  khe  thinks 
it-  better  to  save  her  money  than  to  spend  it  in  pre- 
paring new  trophies  for  England,  and  in  receiving 
from  that  country  wounds  which  will  not  even  leave 
her  the  satisfaction  of  imprinting  a  scar  on  any  of  the 
limbs  of  her  all  powerful  enemy. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

What  ought  those  Powers  that  are  inferior  in  Naval 

Force  to  do  for  their  Colonies  ? 

■Nothing  :  this  answer  is  written  in  the  compara- 
'tive  tabic  of  the  means  of  attack  and  of  defence,  which 
threaten  or  protect  these  establishments.'  Let  us  go 
back  to  the  principles  of  the  colonial  system,  relative 
to  the  defence  of  the  Colonies.  By  what  means  are 
they  to  be  defended  ?  By  the  navy,  or  by  the  army  ? 
By  vessels  bringing  reinforcements  to  the  troops 
charged  with  the  defence,  or  by  troops  deprived  of 
these  reinforcements  for  want  of  vessels  which  could 
keep  up  a  communication  with  the  mother  country  ? 
Places  which  are  proof  against  cannon  are  not  proof 
against  a  blockade,  which  they  cannot  raite :  in  X\mt 
they  must  falK    This  is  the  case  with  the  Colonies : 
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iiM^be  the  Hfength  (^  their  batteriet*  orik 
nd  the  hr»vcry  of  their  deieaders,  of  whatii 
c  they  wiUiout  a  communication  alwayscfo 
notlier  country  ?    W<re  drare  oven  qifch  fb^ 
Luxcmburgh,  Mantua,  and  Gibraltar  ia  tin 
they  would  fall,  if  they  were  to  receive  no  Nip- 
if  they  were  no  longer  able  to  drive  awwy  tin 
o  surrounds  ihem,  under  the  safeguard  of  thot 
ould  not  the  loss  of  the  Colony  be,  in  tlltt  (an 
;  andwouldnotthcrampartSjintended  tokcej) 
my,  become,  when  they  were  taken,  the  raeMl 
leninghim  in  his  conquest?  Thus,  when  ibe 
in  the  wars  of  1756  and  of  1793  to  1814, 
mselves  masters  of  Martinico,  the  skill  of  the 
who  had  fortified  it,  and  the  courage  of  the 
ho  defended  it,  were  insufficient  to  preserve 
ri  enemv,  who,  being  protected  by  his  naval 
,-,  could  neither  be  disturbed  in  his  attack 
,  pnssession.     At  every  period,    the  Frendi 
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fCQlony  nifty  c\imgp  iti  magtear  without  su&riqg 
from  the  pre^eaoB  of  a^  foemyj  who  OQQQpies  it  with^ 
9Ut  itriking  g  hlQW{  but,  when  Aghting  b^eomes  ue^ 
cmsary  i  whan  cities  ai^  besi^edj  bpipbardedj  oc  bunut, 
II1911  the  aqione  changet^  and  evils  opme  in  prowdf* 
The  Colony  undergoes^  q^verthetfefs^  the  fcte  which 
was  reserved  for  it ;  the  mother  country  is  also  suffered 
to  sustain  its  part  of  the  evil,  and  yet  the  Colony  is 
lost. 

LfCt  us  return  to  the  examples  cited  above.  The 
JBnglish  attack  islands  without  defence ;  they  possess 
tbcm  without  a  battle.  The  master  is  changed,  but 
aobody  suffers.  At  Martinico,  at  the  Havannah,  there 
have  been  sieges ;  then  cities  are  laid  in  ashes,  plantar 
tions  ravaged,  the  arsenals  formed  by  the  mother  coun- 
'  try  come  under  the  power  of  the  enemy,  and  the  ram- 
parts, which  she  had  erected,  are  applied  to  oj^se  and 
to  oelude  her  own  troops.  In  peace,  it  is  necessary 
to  radeem  them,  at  the  price  of  the  conquests  whidi 
have  been  made,  or  to  be  humbled  to  regain  them* 
Such,  in  two  words,  is  the  history  of  all  colonial  for- 
tresses, raised  at  enormous  expense,  and  unsupported 
by  a  maritime  force.  In  this  case,  what  is  the  true 
interest  of  mother  countries  unpossessed  of  such  forces} 
la  it  to  continue  to  >  maintain,  at  a  great  cost,  during 
peace,  fortifications  which  cannot  defend  them  in  war, 
and  whence  it  would  be  necessary  to  remove  aa 
enemy ;  to  form  arsenals,  which  at  last  will  fall  in* 
to  his  hands;  to  keep  up  troops,  destined  either  to 
be  annihilated,  or  made  captives  ?  For  the  forces  of  the 
Colonies  have  never  finished  otherwise.  At  Pbndi^ 
ffaerry,  at  the  Isle  of  France,  at  Martinico,  in  Canada, 
have  the  French  troops,  deprived  of  naval  aid,  ever 
experienced  any  other  &te  ?  Have  Dupleix,  Bussy,  oc 
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,  obtained  any  other  rcBuIt  of  their  bnw, 
8  efforts?    The  commanders  and  the  soWim 
hy  of  each  other;   but  what  availed  eiUKt 
or  or  their  talents,  far  from  a  mother  «mn. 
,  separated  from  them,  could  give  them  onk 
ation  and  her  regret? 

>efendi  poisent,  etiam  hoc  defcnsa  fuissenl. 

5se  misfortunes,  then,  operate  as  a  warumg; 
esults  so  uniform,  in  experiments  made  oo 
scale,  we  may  see  the  principle  of  conduct 
>ted  in  the  Colonies,  when  they  are  depriwd 
tain  aid  of  a  marine  force, 
ncsitsdf  to  this:   l.  All  the  useless  miiitiry 
ns  ought  to  cease. 

'  such  a  number  of  troops  ought  to  be  main- 
arc  necessary  to  preserve  the  internal  tra» 
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they  are  reduced  to  simple  factoriefl :  in  time  of  war 
they  belong  of  right  to  the. enemy :  in  time  of  peace, 
their  fortifications  are  useless :  why  then  should  the 
aKpense  be  sufiered  ?  When  an  enemy  cannot  fix  him* 
•df  in  places,  which  seem  to  have  been  fortified  only  for 
him,  he  can  be  driven  out  more  easily.  The  Colony 
will  not  have  built  for  him;  it  will  not  have  col- 
lected provisions  for  him:  it  will  not  sufier  by  a 
war  without  object;  and,  when  things  subside,  it  will 
neither  have  to  lament  the  miseries  of  war,  nor  to  re- 
build other  magazines,  to  be  again  taken  in  their 
turn. 

-  These  jmnciples  apply  to  the  Colonics  of  all  the 
inferior  maritime  powers..  The  situation  being  the 
•ame,  their  government  ought  to  be  so  too :  France 
has  been  only  the  nominative  c£  this  question :  all  that 
has  been  said  of  her,  may  be  said  of  all  the  powers 
inferior  in  marine  strength,  who,  being  subject  to  the 
aame  inconveniences,  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the 
tame  principles. 


CHAP.  XXV. 

Plan  for  the  Colonies  proposed. 

TH£COLONI£S,with  all  their advantages,haveha4 
and  still  have  their  difficulties.  That  feeling  of  disgust 
which  their  continual  guard,  their  defence  during  war^ 
their  administration  during  peace,  their  police,  the  n^ 
lation  of  their  interests  with  those  of  the  mother  coun- 
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I,  obtained  any  other  result  of  tbeir  bnw, 
Is  eftbrts  ?  The  commanders  and  the  soWim 
Ihy  of  each  other;  hut  what  availed  dtbn 
r  or  their  talents,  fer  from  a  mother  conn- 
spparated  from  them,  could  give  tbent  only 
iation  and  her  regret? 


■  -     .— .—  Si  Perffama  dextrd 
|>ereiidi  posient,  etiam  liuc  defenea  fuisGent. 

Ese  misfortunes,  then,  operate  as  a  naruing-, 
Results  so  uniform,  in  experiments  made  od 
1  scale,  we  may  see  the  principle  of  coaduct 
l>ted  in  the  Colonics,  when  they  are  deprived 
Itain  aid  of  a  marine  force. 
Incs  itself  to  this  :  1.  All  the  useless  militaij 
Ins  ought  to  cease. 
1  such  a  number  of  troops  ought  to  he  main. 
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they  are  reduced  to  simple  factories :  in  time  of  war 
they  belodg  of  right  to  the.  enemy :  in  time  of  peace, 
their  fortifications  are  useless :  why  then  should  the 
espensehe  suficred }  When  an  enemy  cannot  fix  him* 
•df  in  places,  which  seem  to  have  been  fortified  only  for 
htm,  he  can  be  driven  out  more  easily.  The  Colony 
will  not  have  built  for  him;  it  will  not  have  col- 
lected  provisions  for  him:  it  will  not  suffer  by  a 
war  without  object;  and,  when  things  subside,  it  will 
neither  have  to  lament  the  miseries  of  war,  nor  to  re- 
build other  magazines,  to  be  again  taken  in  their 
turn. 

•  These  jmncjples  apply  to  the  Colonics  of  all  the 
inferior  maritime  powers..  The  situation  being  the 
•ame,  their  government  ought  to  be  so  too :  France 
has  been  only  the  nominative  c£  this  question :  all  that 
has  been  said  of  her,  may  be  said  of  all  the  powers 
inferior  in  marine  strength,  who,  being  subject  to  the 
aame  inconveniences,  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the 
same  principles. 


CHAP.  XXV. 

Plan  for  the  Colonies  pnposed. 

The  COLONIES,  with  all  their  advantages,  haveha4 
and  still  have  their  difficulties.  That  feeling  of  disgust 
which  their  continual  guard,  their  defence  duriqg  war^ 
tbeir  administration  during  peace,  their  police,  the  re; 
lation  of  their  interests  with  those  ofi  the  mother  covin- 
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-It  train  ot'diffieulties,  passing  vrithDatoaaibg 
eves  of  the  govern  meals  and  of  politital 
?,  lias  often  driven  both  to  desire  to  take  i 
[lart.     It  is  not  only  in  tlic  present  day  tbt 
upieil  by  the  subject;  the  authors  of  the  bsl 
made  themselves  a  name  by  their  prodoc- 
ic  Colonic*,  only  repeated  wliat  was  knowfl 
scd  almost  at  the  period  of  their  discorcn-. 
pic,  who  could  believe  that  the  plan  ofi 
jandoiiment  of  the  Colonies  originated  in 
f  Charles  V  r  At  that  period  there  was  soch  i 
ind  there  were  not  wanting  men  of  great  skill 
^lit^whoconccived  the  notion  ofnn  abandoa- 
liese  possessions,  the  lustre  of  ivhich  vm 
n  appearance,  hut  ruinous  in  reality.     Then 
ere,  the  probable  depopulation  of  Spain  iu 
the  Colonies  ;  the  imposFibility  of  their  de- 
licir  restraint,  as  well  as  tlic  unnecessary  re- 
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stated,  cannot  fail  to  excite  much  «ut4^  :  the  thin?  i> 
easy  to  be  foreseen,  and  easier  to  be  eii^ained,  owwt 
to  the  interests  which  it  afiectp.  But  what  is  ouiciy 
against  truth?  It  is  precisely  because  this  truth  i«oe« 
that  it  is  necessary  to  make  it  knowii.  We  will,  thew- 
fore,  pursue  our  course,  and  apply  these  principles  !• 
France.  We  ask  of  what  use  is  her  navy  in  llie  prfr 
sent  state  of  things.  There  are  two  objects  in  a  uxrj, 
commerce  and  policy;  that  is,  riches  and  power.  We 
protect  our  trade  with  ships  of  war;  with  them « 
also  engage,  drive  away,  or  humble  our  enemy.  ftM 
business,  therefore,  is  to  judge  of  the  interest  whM 
France  has  in  keeping  upa  naval  force,  and  to-eKuoirir 
how  far  this  force  accomplishes  its  double  purpoK. 

FiratjThenaval  force  ofFrance  is  not  able  to  protocl 
her  trade;  for,  to  do  that,  in  the  tirst  place,  she  muM 
have  3ome;  and  hers  is  so  small,  that  it  would  notpayfof 
the  expense  of  its  protection.  Besides,  ill  time  of 
peace,  merchant  vessels  can  sail  by  thetnselres ;  it  it 
only  in  time  of  war  that  they  require  a  convoy]  batil 
time  of  war  where  ate  they  to  go  t«,  either  aloDeorpro- 
tccted  ?  Alone,  not  a  single  vessel  can  escape  the  ene- 
mies' cruisers  or  privateers;  if  in  fieeta,  there  must  be 
a  great  number  of  vessels  collected  together,  havii^t 
fixed  destination,  and  under  the  protection  of  largi 
convoys.  But  the  fleets  of  France  have  no  longer  tboee 
places  of  destination  whieh  they  formerly  had  t  Sl 
Domingo  was  the  chief  one,  and  St.  Dofningo  no 
longer  belongs  to  her.  Shall  France  maihtain  a^giOt 
naval  force  for  convoys  to  Martinico  and  Gnadel<ni|Ht 
for  she  has  nothing  else  remaining.  The  recajitl 
would  not  cover  the  expense ;  but,  moreover,,  as  the 
collecting  the  vessels  together,  the  pcnnt  ivom  wM 
they  depart,  their  route,  their  force,  and  their  woof% 
are  known  long  before  hand,  these  convoys  are  alwiyi 
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rated   writer  upon  the   Colonies   has  cou- 

0  give  s  public  interest  to  these  questiou. 
t  hesitated,  on  the  anDOuncenient  of  his  pro 
on  the  Colonies,  to  declare  them  5cp«stai 
uother  country,  by  the  sole  effect  of  civiUa- 
f  time;  but  when  lie  arrives  at  the  declaralioa 
rt  which  must  be  taken,  as    to  a    porttoo 
c  80  extensive,  so  interesting,  and  influeociii' 

B  much  by  its  absence  as  by  its  presence; 
author,  so  decided  in  theory,  loses  hi»  forti- 
hesitates,  he  is  troubled,  he  falls  into  liic 
I  of  the  most  miserable  expedients.     Hii 
nts  no  result;  no  means  of  escape  from  Uw 
ditiiculties  which  he  has  I'aiscd ;    and^like 
in  the  fable,  he  is  buried  under  the  moun.- 

1  he  has  accumulated. 

to  examine  all  systems,  they  are  all  mischiev- 
way — which  is,  the  total  neglect  of  theaa- 
Coloiiies  and  of  a  good  colonial  organization. 

k 
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mense  preponderance  of  power  that  England  posteiBei 
in  a  degree  beyond  all  comparison  with  any  other  ex- 
isting nation.  The  diSereoce  is  not  to  be  foaiid 
between  man  and  man,  but  betweea  state  and  Mate. 
Since,  therefore,  things  are  in  a  situation  which  cu 
neither  be  broken  nor  contested,  all  naval  preparatiom 
on  the  part  of  France  are  useless  to  her  commerce,  of 
no  avail  in  the  defence  of  the  land,  aud  fatal  to  bn 
glory,  by  oifering  a  weak  side  that  an  enemy  can  t>kc 
advantage  of.  When  France  shall  no  longer  lauincb 
her  squadrons  upon  the  seas,  England  will  be  deprifed 
of  the  principal  subject  of  her  triumphs.  By  gifir^ 
up  her  own  navy  she  will,  in  some  measure,  render 
void  that  of  England  ;  for  what  use  will  it  be  of  what 
it  has  nothing  to  fight  with  ?  The  English  vesselswill 
not  come  to  conquer  the  pTOvinces  of  France  ;  and  if 
tlicy  do,  they  will  succeed  as  well  after  the  Preach 
ships  shall  have  been  beaten,  sunk,  or  taken  into 
Portsmouth,  as  they  would  have  done  without  their 
useless  opposition.  France  listens  to  the  advice  of  a 
very  false  policy  in  creating  weak  sides,  when  ibe 
might  have  none  but  strong  ones.  Why  should  she 
go  to  be  beaten  upon  the  ocean,  when  she  is  almoat 
always  sure  of  beating  upon  the  continent  i  Uofor. 
tunatcly,  this  is  what  France  has  been  always  doing. 
Wc  have  seen  her  constantly  counterbalaQcing  ber 
continental  conquests  by  her  naval  losses,  and  always 
finding  herself  at  the  end  of  a  war  in  the  same  coodi. 
tion  she  was  in  at  the  connnencement  of  it,  witbool 
reckoning  the  expenses  that  it  has  cost  her  ;  so  that  jt 
would  have  been  much  better  never  to  have  beguo. 
Did  the  French  fleets,  in  the  war  of  1756,  hinder  the 
English  from  attacking  the  island  of  Aix,  from  takiaf 
'Belle   Iple,  and   from  making  a  descent  upon  Bre- 
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Bt  plans  referring  to  tlie  continuance  of  ibe 
X  of  the  Colonies,  preserve  fill  the  inoonfe- 
*  ttieir  actual  state:  ibe  aitbordination  of  occ 
to  the  other,  the  disproportion  of  the  motbtf 
bo  their  Colonies,  the  immense  separation  of 
ate,  the  absence  of  the  eye  of  the  sovereign, 
lins  under  the  pressure  of  the  actual  evils,  llol 
without  any  remedy  in  the  most  CMential 
\n  question  so  important,  it  matters  very  bl- 
nay  be  the  softenings,  almost  accidental  or 
rded  to  the  Colonies;  whether  they  have  a 
tages,  more  or  \e$s.  This  is  not  the  que»' 
t  of  the  Colonies  is  a  question  of  State; 
'  be  free  or  not  ?  This  is  il«  essence.  TIh: 
ilberoni,  of  Raynal,  and  others,  have  no 
'ith  it ;  and  leave  as  before  the  Colonies  at 
don  of  the  mother  country.  Nom-  here  is  the 
ii  to  be  avoided,  and  of  which  nothing  is  said 
olans.  which,    ir*  im  i]ptm>f     rfoat-A  tK»>   /«b. 
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years  of  peace  by  the  years  of  war,  aiiii  tlic  baluct 
between  them  is  nearly  equal.*  Moreover,  we  miiit 
observe  that  the  greater  part  of  the  supplies  of  the 
navy,  coming  from  abroad,  are  the  means  of  greater 
sums  of  money  going  out  of  France  than  the  aoc<Hitn> 
ments  of  regular  troops  are,  tiie  things  necesemy  im 
which  exists  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  the  infwmff 
of  France.  $o  that  tlie  naval  wars  of  France  were  bnes 
of  riches  for  the  North,  which  is  tlie  source  frotnwhena 
nayal  supplies  come,  as  well  as  to  the  United  Stalct, 
which,  in  ail  colonial  wars,  will  necessarily  Guppty  b«lfa 
the  Colonies  and  their  defenders.  It  follows  from  ttut 
statement,  that  the  French  navy  ie  at  once  both  nx- 
leas  and  ruinous,  which  is  too  much  by  half ;  and  lijM 
it  is  of  no  use  to  France,  and  yet  impoverishes  ber, 
and  consequently  can  only  be  maiutainetl  for  two  rtir- 
poses;  the  first,  that  which  is  the  subject  of  tliis  chapter, 
.  co-operation  with  the  navies  of  America  and  £urope; 
the  second,  for  the  sake  of  custom,  which  gives  her  a 
navy  because  other  nations  have  one,  and  beeaose 
she  has  always  had  one,  without  taking  into  acoowtt 
cither  time  or  circumstances,  which^  though  they  U^ 
tcrated  it  at  one  period,  proscribe  it  at  another.    Dm 

•  Tadleof  the  wars  betvietn  France  and  England  since  the  year  \€tS. 

From  1689  to  1697,  8  years. 

From  1701  tol712,  11 

From  1742  to  1748,  7 

From  lT56tol76J,  7 

From  1778  to  1782,  5 

From  1793(0  1801,  8 

From  1803  to  1814,  II 
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rica,  will  certainly  be  a  strange  sight;  but,  at  tW 
very  moment,  Buenos  Ayres  completely  blockadetC*- 
diz  ;  and  in  the  state  in  which  things  are  now  aitusted 
by  the  naval  superiority,  and  by  the  superiority  in 
colonial  possessions  which  England  enjoys,  it  is  very 
evident  that  Europe  can  never  be  emancipated,  id  i 
naval  point  of  view,  except  by  the  emancipation  of 
America;  from  thence  will  issue  legions  in  defenceof 
the  liberties  of  Europe,  in  order  to  defend  the  iiber^ 
of  America  itself ;  so  much  are  they  both  connected; 
and,  if  England  continues  to  keep  Euro]>e  in  a  nav^' 
subjection,  by  so  doing  she  will  enslave  America.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  America  is  emancipated,  such  « 
agS'egate  force  will  be  formed  as  will  give  freedom  to 
both  the  hemispheres.  We  most  certainly  shall  oat 
see  the  United  States  second  the  Englisii  navy  :  when 
they  shall  possess  fifty  ships  of  the  line  they  will  be 
at  the  service  of  all  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe: 
there  is  a  natural  alliance  between  them  ;  there  is  no 
necessity  for  written  treaties ;  it  is  in  the  very  nature 
of  things.  It  will  be  the  same  with  Brazil  :  the  so. 
vercign  of  that  country,  though  friendly  to  the  Eng. 
lish  at  Lisbon,  where  they  protect  him,  is  hostile  to 
them  at  Rio  Janeiro,  where  he  requires  nothing  bat 
to  be  free:  they  do  not  offend  him^  except  by  the  m- 
periority  of  their  power,  but  that  is  sufficient.  As 
being  one  of  the  weaker  naval  powers,  h6  is  allied  to 
all  in  the  same  condition  against  those  who  are  stronger. 
The  articles  of  this  alliance  are  all  formed  in  the  single 
feeling  of  liberty  and  independence,  which  indooei 
states,  as  well  as  individuals,  to  unite  together  against 
those  who  are  able  to  oppress  them.  I^ct  us  -at- 
tend these  principles  to  the  Colonics  ;  ftoni'  tl>e  Co- 
lonies will  Brise  an  enormous  mass  of  forces,  the  nt- 
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us  cases,  as  she  received  her  Colonies  at 
very ;  she  will  lose  them  as  she  acquirid 
thing  which  ought,  at  all  hazards,  to  b* 
or  afterwards  it  will  require  ages  to  remedy 
s  which  have  hcen  suftered  to  get  into  the 
t-nt  itself.  An  act  of  that  magnitude  and 
})ortance  sliould  be  the  work  of  a  congress, 
lid  be  the  sole  centre  of  authority  and  of 
!,  capable  of  opposing  something  to  stem 
t  of  those  evils,  which,  without  such  aid, 
idure  through  many  years,  will  drench  with 

the  Colonies  and  Europe,  will  ruin  botii, 
ive  the  two  parties  meditating  on  the  ruin*, 

loss  which  both  have  sustained  by  negioct- 
nge  their  ditFereuces.     Unfortunately  this  is 

all  great  affairs  :  we  never  consider  them  till 
ndurance  of  the  greatest  evils.  The  excess  of 
of  alone  makes  us  resort  to  a  cure,  and  it  ij 
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What  a  long  term  of  years  will  be  required  to  renew 
ft  population  without  which  America  is  as  if  she  existed 
not  What  a  long  period  will  be  required  to  renew 
old  relations,  when  their  sources  have  long  been  turned 
aside  or  broken ! 

The  Colonies  favour  the  establishment  of  a  great 
number  of  states.  The  aggregation  of  several  colonial 
countries  forms  a  commonwealth  which  nature  appears 
to  have  joined  with  the  view  of  giving  them  the  means 
of  existing  together,  as  if  directing  them  to  live  under 
the  'same  laws.  Thus,  on  the  continent  of  America, 
the  barriers  of  the  states  seem  to  have  been  made  by 
the  hands  of  nature  herself,  who  seems  there  to  have 
worked  on  a  more  gigantic  scale  than  in  Europe.  The 
countries  there  joined  together  are  placed  by  her  under 
a  community  of  interests,  and  consequently  of  ex- 
istence. Thus  the  Antilles,  the  Philippines,  and  the 
Moluccas,  are  evidently  intended  to  be  united  ;  thtf 
order  which  indicates  it  strikes  the  eye  at  the  first 
glance.  In  the  same  manner  on  the  continent,  several 
coantries  have  a  community  of  existence,  resulting 
from  the  possession  of  the  same  powers  and  proper- 
ties.  Thus  the  United  States,  encircled  by  the  sea, 
the  Apalachian  Mountains,  St.  Lawrence,  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  are  destined  to  fill  that  space,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  till  they  have  accomplished  the 
destiny  marked  out  by  too  many  signs  to  escape  notice. 
The  regions  lying  between  the  Amazon  and  the  Ore* 
Doko,  Chili  and  Peru,  are  not  less  distinctly  marked : 
their  flanks  are  covered  by  the  broadest  rivers  and  the 
loftiest  mountains  in  the  world,  and  their  front  by  the 
ocean.  Let  us  compare  these  barriers  with  those  so 
much  boasted  of  in  Europe:  these  seas,  styled  rivers, 
with  those  rivulets  which  are  honored  in  Europe  with 
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rivere,  which  arc  crosied  in  all  times,  nd 
ny  ;  and  we  eUali  «afiity  perceive  the  supertot 
f  the  New  World  over  the  Old  for  bccooi- 
cb  a  division  of  states  as  is  best  adapted  U 
of  its  people.     There  it  is  that  the  doctriw 

boundaries  has  its  best  application.  In 
times  it  has  been  supported  by  the  di^)lay 
ivhich  tcaded  to  make  a  false  applicatioa  ot' 
It  principle,  'i'he  limits  of  states  are  not 
regular  calculations,  but  by  chance,  and  by 

causes  impossible  to  be  pointed  out.  Once 
i  and  protected  by  laws,  it  is  difficult  ever 
hem.  The  sliglite.st  alteration  has  cost  agei 
Among  states  long  established,  existiBt; 
relations,  the  application  of  this  principle 

rise  to  arbitration,  to  violence,  to  danger; 

would  perpetually  be  encroaching,  eitbef 
son  or  another.  Justice  and  general  interest 
i^iaturaWjjTO^etwgryhjytrojjynd 
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marked  that  there  will  be  only  occasion  to  sanctioii 
what  already  exists:  for  in  the  separation  from  Spain, 
America  has  followed  the  grand  dtrisions  which  nature 
had  marked  out,  and  which  the  {i^ovemment  had 
adopted.  The  congress  of  the  new  states  was  formed 
from  them  without  any  connexion  between  them  ;  thus 
the  congress  of  Mexico  has  nothing  in  common  with 
that  of  Buenos  Ay  res,  nor  this  with  Terra  Firma. 

The  distinctive  attribute  of  the  New  States  is  their 
maritime  position  ;  there  is  not  one  which  does  not 
possess  a  great  extent  of  coasts,  and  rivers  which  admit 
of  the  vessels  advancing  very  far  into  the  country. 
The  form  of  America  gives  it  this  property.  In  the 
new  condition  of  the  people,  their  maritime  position 
and  the  use  of  it  which  is  its  natural  result,  is  pro- 
ductive of  the  greatest  advantages  to  them.  To  be 
convinced  of  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  the 
progress  of  the  United  States  during  the  spaoe  of 
thirty-six  years ;  what  state  purely  continental  could 
have  advanced  to  their  height  ?  In  Europe  we  cannot 
compare  those  states  situated  on  the  sea  or  on  the 
rivers  to  those  which  are  distant  from  them.  Holland 
is  indebted  to  this  circumstance  for  being  the  most 
populous  country  ki  Europe  for  its  extent ;  Braftagne, 
uncultivated  in  its  interior,  has  the  greatest  p<^ulation 
on  its  coasts  of  auy  single  province  of  France ;  the 
facility  of  procuring  subsistence,  and  the  abundance 
of  employBMNit  which  tlie  sea  affords,  are  its  causes. 
Tliese  circumstances  will  be  as  much  in  the  favomr  of 
the  New 'States,  who  will  find  in  the  exceUence  of  their 
psaouroes  ebundant  springs  of  prosperity. 

The  partacular  mode  of  government  of  these  New 
States  cannot  make  any  part  of  this  examination; 
wfaitever  in  this  vespect  might  be  settled^  «fter  a  due 
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on  of  such  important  inlereats,  the  foan^ 
plan — the  independence  of  the  Colonies,  and 
ion  into  separate  states — could  not  be  at  a)! 

it,  and  Europe  would  gain  as  much  if  ber 
It  were  monarchical  as  if  it  were  republicao. 

United  States  :  for  it  is  not  by  their  mode  of 
it  that  they  would  become  useful,  but  by  the 
ces  of  their  independence  alone. 

CHAP.  XXVII.                          W  4 

ges  and  dised-cantages  in  the  plan  for  the 
Colonies. 

ision  of  this  chapter    is   pointed   out  by  the 
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of  other  Colonies.  Thus  Colonies,  freed  ibnnerly.  by 
Companies^  have  now  the  liberty  of  commerce  with 
the  mother  country,  and  are  thus  styled  and  considered 
free ;  but  at  what  a  distance  is  this  from  true  Uberty ! 
Have  they  their  own  laws,  their  distinct  administra- 
tion, their  commerce  open  to  the  world  ?  Or  are  they 
subject  to  the  laws  of  another,  to  a  foreign  administra* 
tion,  to  foreign  disputes?  They  are  not  then  free; 
and  it  would  be  an  insult  to  consider  them  so  in  their 
present  state.  Meanwhile  this  relief  of  their  chains, 
these  softenings  of  their  lot,  have  been  sufficient  to 
render  some  flourishing,  and  to  improve  the  state  of 
others.  America  returns  the  double  in  metals  and 
productions,  at  the  end  of  ten  years  of  free  commerce  ; 
St.  Domingo,  fireed  in  1722,  became  in  1745  the  king 
of  the  Colonies :  every  where  it  is  the  same  where 
their  chains  have  been  lightened ;  every  where  they 
have  revived  and  changed  their  aspect.  What  will 
they  be  then  when  this  shadow,  this  phantom  of  li« 
berty,  shall  be  succeeded  by  its  plenitude  and  reality. 
It  will  be  like  the  United  States,  whose  population 
doubled  in  the  space  of  twenty-three  years.  This  pro- 
digious increase  arose  from  the  following  advantages : 

1.  From  a  government  of  their  own,  and^  of 
coarse,  suited  to  their  circumstances ;  from  a  fixed^  in* 
stead  of  a  changing,  administration,  as  all  must  be 
which  are  exercised  at  a  distance,  or  under  the  care  of 
successive  governors  who  felt  no  interest  in  the  charges 
committed  to  them.  The  change  in  this  respect  would 
produce  incalculable  benefit ;  or  rather  we  may  guess 
at  them  by  the  extent  of  mischief  produced  by  its 
absence :  its  influence  would  extend  to  every  thing ; 
government,  police,  education,  manners,  arts,  com- 
merce, agriculture,  all  would  feel  the  animation  of  a 
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listration.     What  countries  are  more  fittai 
tlie  Colonies,  by  the  fecundity  of  their  nil, 
cty  of  their  productions,  by  the  excellent 
of  all  their  jwrta  r     When  there  exists  in 
of   them    an  active  principle  to  develt^ 
ni;  seeds,  with  what  force  will   they  burel 
repay  the  cares  which  have  been  bestowed 

the  liberty  of  commerce.  The  revoiutiou 
jnic«  will  give  them  this  with  the  whole 
3t  us  guess,  if  we  can,  the  efibcts.     If  re- 

that  of  the  mother  country,  they  h»te 
)  prosjwred,  what  may  be  expected  whea 
be  at  hberty  to  supply  all  their  wants  from 
■  the  globe,  to  attach  themselves  to  those 
|)ly  thcni,  and  to  carry  them  in  return  Budi 
s  of  their  soil  as  may  be  to  the  advantage 
■•r'.  What  riches  will   result  to  them  from 
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rather  a  contrary  interest ;  they,  destined  only  to  pro^ 
dace  and  to  consume,  ought  never  to  participate  in 
quarrels  whose  first  effort  is  to  bear  on  their  produce 
and  oonsttBiption  ^  since,  when  war  breaks  out  between 
the  mother  countries  the  Colonies  become  the  theatre 
of  it.  The  storms  bred  in  the  mists  of  the  Thames 
and  the  Seine  burst  in  thunder  upon  Asia,  on  Ame* 
rica,  on  the  Moluccas,  and  the  Antilles.  Theif 
productions  are  confined  by  the  terror  inspired  by  pi^ 
racy ;  and  the  Colonies  are  thus  hindered  from  receive 
ingand  from  bestowing,  from  exporting  and  importing. 
The  evil  arises  on  both  sides,  for  a  cause  for  which 
they  have  not  a  shadow  of  interest.  In  that  view,  the 
lot  of  the  Colonies  has  been  truly  deplorable  and  cruel. 
They  have  existed  for  Europe  during  300  years ;  they 
have  passed  two  thirds  of  that  space  under  the  hands 
of  ferocious  masters,  labouring  to  expel  or  to  extermi- 
nate each  other  on  their  bloody  ruins.  Tlie  rest  of  that 
£me»  since  war  has  adopted  customs  less  barbarous, 
has  been  spent  in  disputes,  of  which  the  result,  always 
uniform  to  them,  was  to  be  conquered  by  turns,  to 
change  their  masters,  and  to  be  deranged  in  the  whole' 
course  of  their  operations,  during  that  of  the  war,  and 
even  a  long  time  after  its  conclusion. 

We  shall  limit  this  examination  to  the  following 
three  principal  effects :  it  presents  a  thousand  others ; 
bat  these  indude  them  all,  and  are  sufficient  to  the 
elocidatioii  of  the  subject. 

If  the  Colonies  find,  in  their  separation  from  Eu- 
Tope  the  advantages  which  we  have  pointed  out, 
Europe,  in  its  turn,  obtains  advantages  no  kss  impor- 
tant by  the  same  means. 

The  greater  part  of  Europe  has  no  Colonies :  it 
will  acqaira  Aem  all  by  a  gentral'plan  of  indepen- 
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ir  it  can    then   trade  with  them,  the  onW 
fli  constitutes  their  utility, 
side  the  colonial  powers  will  gain  the  onfi- 
:nses  of  their  protection,  which  exceed  the 
evenues  of  sovereignty,  and  the  eTtraorHbiarv 
of  their  defence  in  time  of  war.      They  will 
;cover  the  loss  of  commerce  sustained  during 
ivhich  shortened  the  quantity  and  raised  the 
heir  productions,  and  which  heightened  the 
i  by  multiplying  the  dangers  and  the  chances 
:iou.     Thai  loss  w,«  equal  to  all  the  power?, 
oionial  or  not;  but  it  was  more  sensibly  felt 
st,  ia  proportion  as  they  had  possessions  in 
ies.     Thus  Spain,  which,  in  time  of  peace, 
■om   America   more  than  300,000,000,  and 
,000,000,  is  injured  on  account  of  her  colo- 
less.     We  must  join  to  this  advantage  the 
)f  the  colonial  wars  :  there  is  not  one  which 
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crease  their  wants,  and  with  them  the  means  of  satis* 
fying  them  ?  Will  those  which  supply  tht  Colonies 
have  then  more  to  deliver  to  them?  Or  will  their 
magazines  have  as  much  more  to  receive  ?  And  who 
are  those  furnishers,  and  what  are  those  magazines? 
Is  not  Europe  at  once  the  furnisher  and  the  magazine  ? 
If,  in  some  productions  of  the  soil,  Europe  and  the 
Colonies  are  equal,  the  latter  for  industry  cannot  yet 
exist  without  Europe.  In  that  point  there  can  be  no 
equality  between  them ;  and  for  many  years  still  the 
Colonies  will  not  have  that  industry,  which  will  set 
them  free  from  the  tribute  which  they  pay  to  that  of 
Europe.  Industry  is  a  property  of  states  fully  formed ; 
it  is  nourished  by  the  excess  of  culture  and  of  navi- 
gation :  it  demands  time  for  the  perfection  of  the  arts, 
as  well  as  for  the  instruction  of  workmen.  Industry  is 
placed  in  states  like  the  capital  on  a  pillar,  after  the 
whole  is  raised.  The  state  is  formed,  oi^nised,  and 
provides,  by  degrees,  what  is  necessary,  and  does  not 
exert  its  industry  till  the  prime  wants  are  in  some  sort 
removed.  Now  the  colonial  states  are,  at  present,  in 
infancy;  they  have  still  to  undergo  all  the  degrees  of 
increase;  and  that  increase  insures  to  Europe,  for.  a 
long  time,  the  benefit  of  their  supplies.  She  has  then 
much  interest  in  their  prosperity:  she  will  prosper 
with  them,  by  them,  and  in  the  same  degree  with 
them.  Let  us  judge  by  what  has  passed  in  America, 
which  corresponds  in  all.  A  separation  was  to  be  a 
death  blow  to  England :  thus  prognosticated  the 
greatest  writers  both  of  England  and  the  Continent. 
On  the  contrary,  the  liberty  of  America  has  raised  the 
prosperity  of  England :  America,  free,  has  prospered ; 
^England  has  prospered  with  her,  by  her,  and  as  much 
as  her : .America,  since  free,  has  carried  more  to,  and 
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more  from,  England  than  she  ovrr  did,  w 
,  while  dependent.     Happy   proof!    which, 
>g  the  old  and  jealous  maums  of  exclasive 
has  revealed  the  true  one,  and  has  brought 
its  attribute,  freedom;   while  they  had  w 
intrusted  it  to  its  natural  enemy,  realraint 
iJcncc. 

lias  but  one  interest  with  regard  to  her  Co- 
■c\t  prosperity :    for  in  prosperity  they  will 
nd  consume  more,  and  every  thing  is  in- 
these  two  words.     This  teaches  us  to  put 
ments  of  hatred  to  those  of  generosity.    TIk 
the  one  makes  that  of  the  other :  oothini; 
iture  is  so  expansive  as  happiness,  and  in  the 
irope,  a  kind  of  treasure  open  to  all,  what 
rest  can  they  liave  than  that  of  a  common 
r    Thus   Paris,    London,    and    Amsterdam, 
llourish  and  exchange  their  riches,  without 
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Mexicos,  or  Limas— -as  there,  no  doubt,  will  be  by  the 
liberation  of  the  Colonies-^you  wilt  see  what  a  movjB? 
ment  will  be  felt  in  the  commerce  of  Europe,  you  will 
see  what  torrents  of  gold  and  of  siH^r  will  flow  upon 
her,  from  those  opulent  countries,  restored  to  exertion, 
and  to  the  production  of  those  riches,  which  lay  hid 
in  their  bosom. 

Europe  then,  as  a  whole,  has  much  to  gain  from  the 
new  colonial  system.  LiCt  us  next  enter  into  the 
detail  of  tlie  advantages  of  each  state  in  particular.      ? 

Portugal  has  no  Colonies :  she  has,  therefore,  every 
thing  to  gain,  and  nothing  to  lose* 

Holland  gains  a  free  access  to  the  Colonies  of  the 
whole  world.  What  a  vast  field  thus  opened  to  her 
industry,  and  at  the  same  time  to  her  active  and 
economical  spirit! 

England  would  lose  her  Colonies  only  in  appearance^ 
and  would  gain  all  the  rest  in  reality.  We  say  that 
the  loss  would  be  only  nominal,  since  her  superior 
industry  would  preserve  them  to  her ;  under  this  rela- 
tion,'it  is  not  the  interest  of  the  Colonies  to  separate 
themselves  from  her.  But  Englknd  would  principally 
gain  in  this,  that  the  abandonment  of  her  Colonies 
would  besides  permit  her  not  to  make  the  division  of  her 
forces,  and  leave  her  to  transport  them  where  they  are 
most  necessary — into  India.  The  further  England  is 
extended,  the  more  it  increases  its  sovereignty  in 
India,  the  more  necessity  is  there  to  unite  its  strength 
there ;  all  which  is  spent  on  other  Colonies,  where  it 
18  not  wanted,  is  taken  from  Bengal,  where  it  would 
be  so  well  placed. 

The  people  of  the  north,  and  those  which  border  on 
the  Baltic,  have  become  navigHtors ;   they  have  so- 

2g 
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?nglh,  temperance  in  the  puriutt  at  g«^ 

:now  tliat  profit  consist!  DOt  in  greatntat  hot 
requently  repealed.  The  coasts  of  the  Bal- 
ered  with  commercial  towns,  f>eopled  with 

intelligent  and  industrious.  Sn-eden  and 
have  turned  their  attention  to  tbc  sea ;  Rus- 

has  not  yet  got  emerged  from  the  Baltic 
lack  Sea,  and  which  ha£  passed  the  last  cen- 
Ltending  and  flxing  the  limits  of  her  leni- 
essions,  now  arrived  at  their  extremities,  hw 
.-c  her  attention  to  commercial  and  maritime 

All  the  people  of  the  north  have  not  Co- 
1  cannot  have  them ;  tliere  only  remains  for 
1,  to  take  a  part  in  the  ^eat  movement  of 
;rce  of  the  world,  and  it  is  by  coropactio* 
i  with  that  of  the  Colonies  that  this  can  be 

;  the  change  which  will  take  place  then  will 
all   to  tlicm.     In   the  short  space    during 

Spanish  Colonics  were  open   to   (he   neuter 
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the  posseiftkallof! 4m9^i$&  Atro^i frdMrifui,  will  fwiithe 
corameroe' of  the  whole.  !world{.>tMh  .«  Arifle  vtowU 
gain  her  immensity^      10  r>  >      ii.    '.'        .• 

Europe  on  the  wbokrtlMD  would  giiia'  hom  8uefa,« 
change*    ;m.     *  .;       -. 

Spain  stiU  remaias,  which  has  the  air  of  bearing  all 
the  burddo*  It  may  .be 'proper  to  inquire  if  the  word 
iase  be  applied  to  that  power  in  that  terrific  accepta- 
tion which  h  always,  attapfaed  to  it^and  which  Spain 
certainly  stea  iiii  it  '  Montesquieu  haa  said  that  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Turks  were  the  best  pec^e  in  the 
world  for  possessing  empire  uselessly ;  and  he  had  ree«- 
son.  These  two  etaftes  are  two  great  bodies  deprired 
in  the  samd  degree  of  the  movements  and  principles 
of  administeation  and  of  life.  Spain  goTeros  Ameriea 
as  Turkey  governs  Syria  and  Egypt ;  between  a  pa- 
chalik  and  a 'Spanish  congress  there,  is  no  dkfereaee 
but  in  name.  Spain  may  solaoe  herself  in- the  num- 
ber of  crowna  which  adorn  her  broli^io  the  thought 
that  she  is  every  where  on  which  the  sun  shineSy  asHl 
that  he  is  nev«r  absent  from  ber  domaios^  AU  this  is 
very  fine;  but  it  is  not  sc^;  for  in  the  number  ef 
Colonies  ef  wbioh  Spde  boasts,  there  is  but  one  which 
is  productive  to  ber,  Mexico~-which  servea  to  sustain 
the  others.  The  Philij^nes^  Havannah,  Porto  Ricooy 
St.  Domingo,  the  Floridas,  Chili,  Terra  Firma,  return 
her  nothing ;  and  are  obliged  for  aubaiBteooe  to  derive 
support  from  Mexico.  Spaiu  would  gain  iufinitely  by 
ttie  abaudonmeot ;.  for  then  she  would  enjoy  all  tjjhe 
pvoduee  oC  Mexicb.  <  Peru  scarcely  produces  anniMdly 
Ate  millions;  BuesMS  Ayrea,  with  an  extent  of 
148,000  square  leag|isc8>  does  not  preduQe  three  i;nil- 
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leral  produce  of  the  Spaniih  Colonies  to  tbt 

;ure  at  Madrid  is 45,000,000  finuKi. 

to  this  the  rights  of  the 
0  which  the  commerce 
rica  gives  rise \5fiOOjOOO 

Total 60,000,000 

the  sum  which  Spain  fears  to  lose.     Let  us 

he  reality  of  the  fear  and  of  the  loss.    First, 

iresent  moment,  there  is  nothing  to  lose  ;  fot 

anger  possesses  America  :  she  is  fighting  and 

to  regain  possession  of  that  well  contested 

Mexico,  disturbed,  now  sends  nothing : 

arrested,  no  longer  increases  the  customs 

things  are  arrived  at    such   a    pitch    that 

lerce  of  Vera  Cruz,  which  is  every  year  a 

f    more     than    100,000,000  f. ;     in      1805, 

^sen^int^Spaii^h^naUr^sun^of 
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the  loss  which  "Spain  so  much  fears.  'Wfe  Hki^  a  |)roof  of 
this  in  the'  increase  of  the  duties  themselves,  which 
doubled  in  ten  years'  when  the  liberty  of  commerce 
was  established  between  Spain  and  America  from  1778 
to  1788. 

Let  us  go  still  further^  and  suppose  as  certain  the 
loss  valued  above  at  60,000,000  f.^  would  it  be  impos- 
sible or  even  difficult  to  recover  this  with  countries  so 
opulent  as  Mexico  and  Peru  ?  Does  any  one  think  that 
such  states  would  consider  that  they  had  bought  their 
liberty  too  dear,  and  the  advantages  which  followed  it, 
by  <ten8enting  to  pay  to  Spain,  during  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years  whether  in  one  sum  or  by  degrees,  a  sum 
equal  to  that  of  the  revenue  which  she  was  forced  to 
renounce  ?  We  are  in  this  calculation  to  observe  two 
things ;  1.  That  Spain  would  gain  all  the  expenses  of 
her  wars  with  America,  of  which  there  is  not  on% 
which  does  not  absorb  several  years  of  her  revenue ; 
2.  That  it  is  very  probable  that  force  would  not  gain; 
what  an  amicable  arrangement  would  produce.  So 
much  for  the  sovereign^  of  Spain.  Let  us  now  con- 
sider lier  in  a  commercial  view  :— 

She  trades  in  two  ways— with  her  own  productions, 
and  with  such  foreign  articles  as  she  gives  encourage* 
ment  to.  The  first  belong  to  herself;  the  second  are 
the  property  of  foreigners,  by  whom  Spain  makes  no 
other  gains  than  those  of  the  rent  of  the  houses  which 
they  occupy,  and  their  daily  consumption.  Look  at 
the  state  of  the  commerce  of  Cadiz ;  three  fourths  of 
the  mercantile  houses  in  that  city  are  foreign,  and' 
the  merchandize  too..  There  is  no  profit  to  SpaiiS 
from  this,  but  the  transit. 

As  to  her  own  productions,  nothing  ought  to  render* 
Spain  feariiil  of  losing  a  market  for  them.  Will' 
America,  because  free,  cease  to  consume  the  articles  W 
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Coiitequently  this  sovereignty  is        hiw  am  ai  - 
more  burdensome  than  useful:  ■  --"■f-»' 

the  proBts  of  tbe  trade  are ^OfiOOfiOOfl. 

From  this  deduct  the  interest  of 
the  Company's  capital,  which 
u  140  millions  of  francs,  and 
at  6  per  cent,  is 7)OCX>,000 

The  final  result  gives  a  iree  sum  :  '   i- 

of 13,000,000 

It  is  but  fair  to  add  the  pro6t8 
annually  brought  to  England 
by  the  residents  in  India,  who 
return,  and  which  Mr.  Dundas 
estimated  at ^OjOOO^OOO  . 

Thus  this  empire,  purchased  in 
so  many  extraordinary  ways, 
by  so  raary  combats  and  la- 
hours,  is  reduced  to 33,000,000 

Let  us  now  inquire  into  the  state  of  commerce 
between  India  and  Europe. 

M.  de  Humboldt,  whbse  calculations  are  atwan 
accurate  and  cautious,  in  the  fifth  vol.  of  his  work  on 
New  Spain,  fixes  the  sum  exported  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  Asia,  at 86,000,000  fr. 

According  to  the  same  author, 
the  commerce  with  China  ab- 
sorbs a  sum  of 20,000,000 

Supposing  that  five  or  six  milhons 
stop  on  the  Red  Sea,  or  the 
Persian  Gulf,  there  will  re- 
main   60,000,000 

In  which  sum  Europe  is  tributary  to  India. 

Here  then,  in  short,  we  have  the  sum  and  subaUnce 
of  the  effects  of  the  discovery  and  occupation  of  India. 
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CHAP.  XXVIII. 

Particular  Cofuiideratidm. 

fV  HEN  great  fevofottons^and  prolonged  commotioMy 
have  agitated  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  displaced 
some,  crushed  others,  rendered  unnatural  the  existence 
of  several,  cast  down  what  had  been,  or  what  had  be- 
come, great ;  wisdom  directs  that  the  troubles  should 
be  prevented  which  so  many  opposing  interests  might 
renew.  The  mind  of  man  is  not  tesily  arrested  in  the 
pursuit  of  what  he  has  lost,  and  of  what  he  conceives 
to  belong  to  him.  *  \ 

Twenty-five  years  of  commotions,  which  had  at  one 
time  depressed  what  was  elevated  and  again  has  elevate(l 
what  was  depressed,  have  discxivered  and  left  in  full 
view  interests,  \ind  also  men,  who,  after  being  carried 
by  the  stream  of  events  to  stations  altogether  un- 
looked  for  by  them,  are  no  more,  after  having  occupied 
them,  the  same  that  they  would  have  been,  if  they 
had  never  been  elevated.  They  do  not  exist  by  them* 
selves  alone,  their  families  must  continue  them,  and, 
in  some  cases,  circumstances  have  given  them  very 
powerful  holds  upon  society* 

Would  it  be  improper,  or  inconsistent  with  the  in« 
terests  of  Europe  to^  give  them  places,  under  this 
point  of  view,  in  the  Colonies,  which  are  no  longer  to 
be  found  in  Europe  ?  We  may  sometimes  throw  <tf 
with  utility  a  load,  the  watching  of  which  is  both 
troublesome  and  dangerous.  An  existence  of  half 
grandeur  and  half  humiliation  is  never  a  pledge  of 
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Ithings  only  which  are  well  defined  present 
,  The  colonial  rt^gions  present  their  racuun 
By  and  preservative  against  the  dan^rs  of 
ISome  persons  prefer  continuing  to  hate  and 
;  think  it  best  to  conciliate.  Tbere  »ie 
■ch  merely  require  to  be  pointed  out  to  show 
fty,  and  on  which  circumspection  does  not 
^  a  duty,  except  when  it  has  ceased  to  be  m 
Bssity. 


CHAP.  XXIX.        ^.rj.  .   ^.^^i 

Wngluk  Empire  in  India,  and  its  Duration. 
i  Europeans  have  established  tbemgclves 
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l8t,  The  necessity  of  extending  the  sovereignty^  in 
order  to  secure 'it. 

2dj  The  necessity  of  securing  it»  in  order  to  extend 
the  commerce  of  Europe  with  India. 

The  establishments  connected  with  a  government 
are  always  expensive  to  form  and  to  keep  up.  It  is 
even  very  rare- that  the  receipts  coming  from  a  sove- 
reignty  equal  the  expense  which  it  requires :  what  is 
true  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  where  almost  no  *  states 
beginning  with  England,  can  supply  its  ordinary  ex- 
penses from  its  ordinary  revenues,  ought,  ajbriiori, 
to  be  true  wkh  respect  to  the  Colonies.  We  may  be 
convinced  of  it,  by  reflecting  on  what  some  of  her 
Colonies  have  cost  Spain :  indeed  without  Mexico  she 
would  have  been  obliged  to  have  abandoned  all  of 
them.  On  adding  to  this  calculation  that  of  the  ex- 
traordinary  expenses  of  the  colonial  wars,  we  shall 
find  much  to  subtract  from  the  products  which  Europe 
has  drawn  from  her  Colonies,  and  not  in  consequence 
of  any  inherent  vice  in  these  possessions,  but  from 
the  regime  which  she  has  introduced  and  maintained 
against  the  nature  of  things. 

The  larger  are  the  Colonies,  and  the  farther  they 
are  removed  from  the  mother  country,  the  greater  is 
the  ojqx>sition  of  the  natives,  and  the  concurrence  of 
the  resident  Europeans  in  their  sentiments :  of  course 
the  expenses  of  watching  over  them  are  increased. 
Now  let  us  see  what  has  happened  in  India.  AH'  the 
Europeans  established  themselves  there  at  once;  all 
had  to  combat  the  natives,  and  all  fought  with  each 
other :  thus  the  expenses  were  double,  and  as  they 
came  at  once  both  from  India  and  Europe,  time  gave 
the  victory  to  one  nation,  which  remained  the  exclusive 
master :  this  nation  had,  therefore,  to  support  alone  all 
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ea  which  were  shared  amon^  all  those  whirh 
ted.     Alone  it  bears  the  weight  of  the  au- 
n  of  India  :  il  was  neceswry  for  it  to  proper- 
i;ans  of  defence  to  those  of  the  attacks  whicb 
t ;  and  it  became  a  conqueror  that  it  might 
jclled.     Now  every  war  made  between  tiie 
d  the  Europeans  must  have  ttiis  diaracteri 
he  wars   in  Europe   have  a    new  political 
view,  and  always  terminate  by  leaving  cver^ 
ere  they  found  him.     ITiey  conquer,  but 
jt  expel  :  this  ought  to  be  well  understood, 
ounts  for  the  progressive  extent  wiiich  Eug' 
^iven  to  its  empire  in  India.              ■      .  ,:■ 
dt  a  great  distance  from  Europe,  ia  the  niti 
e  and  more  numerous  population,  with  jc* 
lean  rivals  by  their  sides,  the  English  have 
India  as  the  French  had  done  in  the  happr 
Diipleix  and   La  Bourdonnaye ;    they    have 
msclves  precisely  in   their  place,  and  have 
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power  which  they  assisted  ia  pulling  dowa  ?  Whiit 
would  Tippoo  Saib  have  done  had  he  triumphed  .over 
the  Engh^  by  the  assistance  of  the  French ;  he  who 
caated  one  of  his  ambassadors  to  be  murdered  in 

^  France  in  order  to  get  rid  of  his  statements  respecting 
such  subjects  as  had  attracted  his  attention  in  ^i 
country  r  I«et  no  one  entertain  any  dpubt  on  this 
head ;  the  expulsion-  of  the  Eurqieans  from  India  is; 
uid  always  iwill  be,  the. .thought  and  the  wish  which, 
every  Indian  will  cherish  in  his  heart.  Now,  undsn 
luch  circumstances,  we  must  examine  whether  otf€ 
sole  empire,  erected  on  a  strong  foundation,  and  cpp^ 
structed  in  the  most  solid  manner,  be  not  a.  belter 
guarantee  for  the  conservation  of  India  in  it4  tnteresUi 
than  the  division  of  the  country  into  several  so- 
vereignties,  the  essence  of  which  would  be  diutuiil- 
isaioosies,  wars,  and  appeals  to  the  native?  for  assist-' 
iince  against  their  ad^versaries.  Hove  the  Eurtq4an 
powers  which  held  possessions  in  India  been  othenrise 
employed  during  3O0  years  ?     India  was  parcelled  out 

•  among  them :  how  did  they  thfen  proceed  ?  If  they, 
were  not  employed  in  exciting  the  princes  of  the  coun- 
try against  themselves,  they  were  mixing  them  up  as 
parties  in  alt  their  quarrels,  in  all  the  secrets  of  their 
policy,  instructing  them  in  their  tactics,  in  all  their 
murderous  knowledge,  all  of  them  equally  foisting 
that,  besides  the  private  interest  of  the  Europeans, 
those  princes  had  the  feelings  of  natives,  namely  those 
of  indiscriminate  enmity  towards  all  foreigners  esta- 
blished in  their  country.  If,  to  the  danger  which  an 
Indian  army  even  now  presents  to  Europe,  kept  in 
order  as  they  are  by  a  handful  of  English  scattered 
among  them,  there  were  also  added  that  of  another 
ladian  army  in  the  service  of  France,  of  another  In- 
2  H  2     - 
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idian  experiences  almost  no  want  under  t 
rm  sky,  and  with  a  fertile  soil.      It  is  in  cold 

and  in  a  humid  soil,  that  hving  is  dear  inA 
Itiplied  ;  how  many  wanU  created  by  winter 
hed  by  the  spring!  Some  bamboos,  a  httle 
arse  cloth  of  his  own  making,  compose  the 
e  food,  and  the  dress  of  an  Indian  ;  he  is  is 
sure  clothed  by  the  climate ;  he  has  no  taste 
es,  which  the  great  only  desire  ;  idleness  is 
less  of  these  peaceful  beings.    When  poverty 

(nock  at  the  door,  a  piece  of  cioth  suspendnl 

trees  soon  furnishes  the  means  of  satisfv'iog 

enables  the  owner  to  return  to  his  beloved 

nh.     The  elements  for  such   manufactures 

tly  ;  the  European  manufactories  could  not 
competition,  peopled  as  they  are  with  work- 

ed  together  in  establishments  of  expensive 

n,  and  living  at  an  expensive  rate.  India, 
by  the  arms  of  Europe,  subjects   Europe 
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merchants  and  trading  companies  have  been  enriching 
themselves  and  India,  bat  impoverishing  Europe.  The 
Dutch  alone,  in  the  space  of  fourteen  years,  took  out 
to  India  seven  millions  of  sterling  money. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  drain  may  be 
stopped :  ]  st,  By  the  rights  of  sovereignty.  2d,  By 
the  sale  of  the  merchandize  of  Europe,  in  return  for 
that  of  India. 

By  the  sovereignty  two  things  may  be  done : 
1  St,  Compensate  the  expenses  of  the  sovereignty : 
the  receipts  are  supposed  to  pay  the  expenses.    Thus, 
if  the  East  India  Company  receives  from  the  sove- 
reignty  1 00,000,000  fr. 

And  expends  only •  80,000,000 

There  remains 20,000,000 

with  which  to  pay  the  price  of  the  merchandize 
which  it  wishes  to  introduce:  in  this  way  the  rights  of 
sovereignty  may  come  to  the  aid  of  commerce.  Now 
let  us  see,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  the  products 
of  the  sovereignty  and  those  of  commerce :  this  esti- 
mate  will  give  the  just  measurement  of  the  value  of 
this  empire,  and  will  enable  us  to  come  at  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  its  duration. 

The  products  of  tlie  sovereignty 

amount  to 460,000,000  fr. 

The  expences  to 483,000,000 

Loss  or  deficiency 23,000,000 

To  this  we  must  add  the  expenses  which  are  borne 
by  the  Treasury  of  England ;  expenses  which,  in  time 
of  war,  cannot  fail  to  be  very  great,  so  that,  if  the 
Company  had  to  pay  all^  it  would  be  impossible  that 
it  could. 
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It   takes  from  •  Eurc^    the  ^precious  metafa   which 
America  sends  her* 

Two  iiDportaot  truths  resuit  fiiom  this  calculation  t 

1.  That  India  demands  from  Europe  something 
equivalent  to 6^000,000  fr. 

2«  That  Europe  will  cease  to  have  any  interest  in 
the  sovereignty  of  India^  from  the  day  in  which  she 
makes  her  accept  of  sixty^  millions  worth  of  her  pro* 
ductions,  in  payment  of  those  which  she  receives  from 
her^  and  which  she  now  pays  in  silver. 

Here  we  see  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
duration  of  the  English  empire  over^  India :  by  the 
English  empire,  we  mean  the  European  empire,  for 
England  there  reigns  in  tiie  name  of  Europe. 

If  England  has  wished  to  subjugate  India  for  the 
sake  of  her  commerce,  she  mav  restore  India  to  her 
own  sovereigns  the  instant  that  India  will  acoispt  of 
as  much  merchandize  as  she  sends  out.  Then  the 
sovereignty  will  be  quite  naturally  changed  into  com* 
mercial  relations,  which  will  save  all  the  expenses  of 
estabKshments,  armies,  and  wars :  this  is  what  Eng« 
)and  gained  by  her  separation  from  the  United  States ; 
her  commerce  with  them  was  quintupled,  and  all 
charges  havte  ceased.  The  same  sort  of  calcolation  is 
to  be  apphed  on  the  present  occasion ;  and  always  oB* 
trudes  itself  on  every  colonial  question,  as  if  to  let  qs 
know  the  very  point  at  which  it  may  be  advisable  to 
retain  or  give  up  those  possessions. 

From  this  state  of  things  two  questions  present 
themselves  to  our  consideration,  vii. 

Ist.  What  is  the  interest  of  Europe  with  respect  to 
the  sovereignty  of  India  ? 

ttd.  How  is  the  same  interest  afiected  with  regard  to 
coosmercial  sntercourse  with  that  country  i 
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;nty  in  the  colonial  state,  and  priacipallyiB 
but  one  object,  namely,  produce,  not  power; 
lonies  are  nothing  more  than  forms  belong- 
rope,  and  not  the  direct  means  of  power,  a 
ncesjof  diftereot  states  are  with  regard  to 
e  states.     Colonies  are  desirable  on  account 
e,  and   for  commercial    purposes,    and  so- 
is  nothing  more  than  the  means  of  preserv- 
stending  them. 

■ei^nty  be   the  source  of  commerce,    if  it 
make  up  for  its  inequality,  the  value  ofso- 
is  doubled  ;  its  benefits  extend  even  to  those 
3t  share  in  it,  but  whose  capitals  it,  in  some 
^reserves.     Now,  in  this  view,  the  English 
India  acts  as  the  conservator  of  the  interests 
,  by  means  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty  which 
and  from  the  field  which  it  opens  to  commerce 
urope  the  loss  of  all  that  portion  of  her  ca- 
h  would  be  necessary  to  replace  the   pro- 
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Consequently^  the  extension  of  sovereignty  by  that 
nation^  which  can  ofier  the  Indians  the  greatest  num- 
ber cf  different  articles  to  their  taste,  and  vrhich  dBfecfi 
this  by  means  of  its  soveceigaty^  is  applicable  to 
£nn>pe  aa  \tell  as  to  ,that  nation  itself  and  all  Eu- 
rope partidpales  in  its  advikntsges*    The  only  tiding 
that  reniatns .  is  to  discover  which  is  that  nation,  no 
matter  What  name  it  bears^  provided  it  certainly: be 
able  to  atretch  its  eakpire  to  the  gnatest  extent,  .and 
with  it  that  species  of  taste  which  ia  .  best  adapted  to 
•pare  European  eapital :  nothing  more  is  necessary 
than  a  simple  calculation^  a  calculation  which  all  po* 
litical  and  oommescial  data  decide  in  favour  of  £ng- 
land.  •  If  English  spveneignty  draws  back,  either  by 
itself  or  by  means  (^  its  commerce, .  of  which  it  is  the 
instrument,  the  6o,O0Q|00O  francs,  that  Europe  sends 
to  India,  is  not  that  sum  a  conquest  which.  England 
gives  to  Europe  almost  as  much  as  to  herself  ?    For  it 
iamuob  better  for  Eurc^  that  her  money  should  re«- 
main  within  herself,  and  even  in  England,  from  whfeh 
commercial  transactions  would  be  always  certain  of 
dmwing  some  part,  than  in  India,  where  the  whole 
•urn  would  always  remain.    If  there  are  some  who 
would  prefer  enriching  India  rather    than  England, 
we  confess  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  Indians  up  to 
this  point. 

Hiis  leads  us  to  inquire  whether  the  authority  of 
cme  nation  alone  in  India  be  not  more  useful  than  that 

of  many. 

This  question  is  resolved  by  the  local  distance  which 
separates  India  from  Europe,  as  well  as  by  the  moral 
distance  which  separates  the  Indian  from  the  Eu*- 

ropean. 

Let  us  always  keep  in  view  the  relations  in  which 

2  II. 
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d  with  respect  to  each  other :  the  latter  u  a 
from  a  far  distant  country,  carryiag  in  bb 
oppression,  and  slavery'.     In  such  a  case 
t  be  the  habitual  disposition  of  India  with 
those  strangers?     Jast  the  same  as  Europe 
1  were  Indians  lo  become  the  lawgivers  of 
It  is  unnecessary  to  state  what  she  would 
V'  moment  she  was  able.    It  is  thcsatne  with 
'he  Indian  suffers  that  which  he  cannot  pre- 
Id,  timid,  a  stranger  to  the  ardent  passioni 
sc  the  blood  to  boil  in  the  veins  of  the  Afti- 
ated  by  barriers  which  manners  render  sa- 
ely,  that  of  casts,  he  presents  and  bows  a 
yoke  which  he  knows  not  how  to  refuse  to 
)f  slavery.     The  religious  and  political  insti. 
that  country  had,  for  a  long  time  bdbre, 
he  way  for  the  empire  of  Europe,  by  destroy- 
^h^eopl^ha^nenta^Drm^whiiJyn. 
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power  which  they  assisted  in  puUiog  down  ?  Wh$t 
would  Tippoo  Saib  have  done  had  he  triumphed  over 
the  English  by  the  assistance  of  the  French ;  he  who 
caused  one  of  his  ambassadors  to  be  murdered  in 
France  in  order  to  get  rid  of  bis  stiettements  respecting 
such  subjects  as  had  attracted  his  attention  in  that 
country  r  Let  no  one  entertain  any  dpubt  on  this 
head ;  the  expulsion  of  the  Europeans  from  India  isj 
and  always  will  be,  th^>  thought  and  the  wish  which, 
every  Indian  will  cherish  in  his  heart.  Now,  uodi^n 
such  circumstances,  we  must  examine  whether  o^ff 
sole  empire,  erected  on  a  strong  foundation,  and  cpp^ 
structed  in  the  most  solid  manner,  be  not  a:  better 
guarantee  for  the  conservation  of  India  in  its  interesUi 
than  the  division  of  the  country  into  several  scv 
vereignties,  the  essence  of  which  would  be  mutual^ 
jealousies,  wars,  and  appeals  to  the  native^  for  assist- 
ance against  their  adversaries.  Have  the  Etiropten 
powers  which  held  possessions  in  India  been  otherwise 
employed  during  300  years  ?  India  was  parcelled  out 
among  them  :  how  did  they  then  proceed  ?  If  they, 
were  not  employed  in  exciting  the  princes  of  the  coun- 
try against  themselves,  they  were  mixing  them  up  as 
parties  in  all  their  quarrels,  in  all  the  secrets  of  their 
policy,  instructing  them  in  their  tactics,  in  all  their 
murderous  knowledge,  all  of  them  equally  forgetting 
that,  besides  the  private  interest  of  the  Europeans, 
those  princes  had  the  feelings  of  natives,  namely  those 
of  indiscriminate  enmity  towards  all  foreigners  esta- 
blished in  their  country.  If,  to  the  danger  which  an 
Indian  army  even  now  presents  to  Europe,  kept  in 
order  as  they  are  by  a  handful  of  English  scattered 
among  them,  there  were  also  added  that  of  another 
Indian  army  in  the  service  of  France,  of  another  In* 

2  K  2 
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in  the  service  of  Holland,  and  of  a  fourth 
■ice  of  Portugal,  we  would  have  an  oppor- 
iccing  whether  all  those  Indian  armies  wonid 
ig  in  the  service  of  Europeans,  and  whether 
3an  ensign  would  not  soon  he  replaced  by  the 
(Veil ;  sucii  would  be  the  danger  of  dividing 

several  sovereignties.  What  then  were  the 
1  doing  by  arming  and  raising  a  multitude 

to  a  level  with  themselves  ?  What  were  they 
ley  were  organizing  the  avengers  of  India. 
;  preparing  the  instruments  of  their  common 

and  a  fate  similar  to  that  which  they  have 

at  Japan:  Instead  of  the  empire  of  India 
d  have  found  places  assigned  to  them  where 

to  pay  their  money  and  to  take  up  the  raer- 
vhich  they  were  to  receive  in  return,  aecom- 
:Ii  every  symptom  of  contempt,  of  distrust, 
tred.     EuroiJe  has  no  reason  to  pride  herself 
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TttU  intrigues  with  the  princes  of  the  coimtrj.  It 
renders  one  sole  power  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  their 
attadcs ;  it  is  the  safeguard  of  Europe  in  Indita,  and 
the  only  sure  guarantee  for  retaining  possessiogn  of  that 
country. 

In  the  next  place,  how  long  is  England  to  retain 
possession  of  India  ?  The  answer  is  obvious :  until  the 
tastes  of  Europe  have  sufficiently  penetrated  into  India 
80  as .  to  establish  an  equality  of  commerce  between 
them.    When  arrived  at  this  point,  England  will  no 
longer  have  any  interest  in  retaining  it ;  on  the  con- 
trary, she  will  have  a  great  interest  i^  abandoning  that 
country  to  itself;  for  all  the  expenses  incurred  6y  wars 
in  that  country,  and  such  others  as  result  from  so* 
vereiguty,  and  are  not  covered  by  its  revenues,  will 
be  so  muph  clear  gains.    When  that  time  comes,  pro- 
vided the  Europeans  continue  to  be  received  in  India 
in  a  commercial  character,  they  have  no  more  interest 
in  the  territorial  possession  of  it  than  in  that  of  Ghioa 
or  of  Turkey.    In  what  respect  is  Europe  injured  by 
not  enjoying  the  sovereignty  in  those  two  countries  ? 
Consequently,  that  European  calculation  which  Eng- 
land should  make  is  confined  to  the  extending  of  a 
taste  for  European  produce,  whether  territorial  or  ma- 
nufactures and  works  of  art.     Her  dominion,  well 
understood,  should  be  confined  to  that  great  resiylt. 
As  soon  as  she  has  succeeded  in  disseminating  Eu- 
r(^[>ean  testes  through  India  in  such  manner  as  to 
form  solid  and  equal*  relations  between  them  ;  then 

*  It  appears  to  me  that  the  law  which  prohibits  any  British  sub* 
jcct  from  acquiring  landed  property  in  India,  and  from  establishinig 
themselves  there,  is  directly  contrary  to  the  object  which  England 
should  propose  to  herself.  So  far  from  removing  the  English  from 
India,  she  should  endeavour  to  establish  them  there.    A  miUioa  of 


;         •                 i 
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night  unfurl  her  sails,  and  shape  her  coune 
urope,  carrying  oft'lier  soldiers,  judges,  gc- 
rchives — all  the  instruments  of  a  different 
lings,  and  of  other  times,  having  peaceable 
,  industrious  traders  in  the  place  of  such 
lumber,  who  would  enable  her  to  find  more 
in   their  warehouses  than  her  armies  trans- 
om one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  or 
inc  of  government,  which  sinks  under  the 
its  complicated  wheel-work,  ever  carry  back 
England  will  gain,  once  more,  ^vhat  she  ha; 
ined  by  abandoning  Aniprica,  from  which, 
time    she   has   withdrawn   her   crown  and 
he  has  drawn  five  times  the  produce  that  she 
she  reigned  over  that  country. 
L'olution  will  be  hastened  by  the  terms  last 
>  the  commerce  of  India.     It  results  from 
tills  passed  on   the  17th  of  December  18J3, 
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to  that  ability  and  economy  which  private  interest  is 
always  ^ure  to  bestow  on  the- trader.    The  exclusive 
trade  of  India  was  the  last  refuge  of  that  species  of 
eomouerce  which  has  done  so  much  harm  in  the  world; 
its  last  resource  is  gone.     On  this  occasion,  we  cannot 
but  admire  the  progress  of  civilization,  which  goes  ou 
continually  attacking  in   every  direction   the  defor- 
mi  ties  which  prejudtceimd  ignorance  have  created  to  . 
the  detriment  of  the  human  species.     It  has  purged 
away  those  pirates  from  Africa  which  infested  the  seas 
of  Europe,  and  has  forbidden  Europe  hereafter  to  de- 
populate the  coasts  of  ^frica ;  it  is  fighting  ip  America 
for  the  rights  of  an  entire  continent— H>pen8  India  to 
all  the  benefits  of  commerce  regulated  by  the  natural 
intepc3ts  of  all  those  who  will  take  a  part  in  it.    'This 
change  4n  the  eomoBercial  regulations  of  India  will  be 
attended  with  the  roost  important  consequences  to 
England)  to  Europe^  and  to  India* 
-    J^iches.  will  increase  from  the  relations  which  will 
increase  between  the  Europeans  and  Indians.    The 
latter,  by  taking  part  in  the  social*  institutions,  from 
which  they  were  excluded^  will  enter,  for  the  first 
time,  into  the  civil  and  political,  order :   person  and 
property  are  now  as  well  protected  among  them  as  in 
Europe :  commerce  will  procure  them  riches  and  in- 
formation, which  latter  will  lead  them  to  other  ideas 
than  those  which  have  governed  them  up  to  the  present 
time,  and  their  separation  from  all  foreign  dominion 
will  be  the  necessary  result.  But,  then,the  commercial 
relations,  whioh  will  be  established  on  true  bases,  will 
have  become  so  advantageous,  that  they  will  naturally 
take  the  place  of  a  sovereignty,  which  it  will  be  im- 
possible, for  two  reasons,  to  maintain,  viz.  its  expense 
and  its  inutility.  j      . 
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ning  India  to  private  trade  is  the  tame  tbiog 
ning  of  the  ports  of  Mexico  and  Pern,  ca 
>f  Spait),  would  be   to  America;    tiainely» 
ice.     On  both  sides  it  is  equally  in  tlM  :; 
hings.             1  ■"A    ^nm  <i.-fiiaMn  a»i«^i 

1    ■                                                     >»'      /<-      VMM*  •'' 

CHAP.'toES.'  -M  ■«t.^-«fl  ,  T»iM-> 

'hat  mil  the  United  Slates  become  f  '^*^'' 

nited  States  were  i-ecognized  as  free  and  in- 
thirty-four  years  ago,  and  behold  how  they 
iased  in  territory,  population,  and  riches, 
It  time!    How  rapid  has  been   their  flight! 
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equally  Unpro?i<led  with  iftonumeata  #im)  with  the 
means  of  raitiDg  any;  beciuM*  like  moA-o^ber  aange 
nations,  or  nations  in  their  iilfani;y>  Uiey  hftd  tuA  the 
least  notion  iA  the  most  common  iitttrumeata,  they 
were  not  even  acquainted  with  the  tias  of  the  saw  and  of 
the  hatchet,  without  which  there  are  neither  architects 
nor  houses.  The  Spaniards  were  therefor*  under  a  neces- 
sity of  building  the  towns  vrhifih  they  now  inhabit. 
They  took  advantage  of  the  unoccupied  space  and  of 
the  want  of  old  foundations  to  build  there  commodi- 
ously  and  according  to  uniform  plans.  This  is  what 
has  given  to  the  towns  of  the  Spanish  continent  a 
greater  degree  of  regularity  and  conveotenoei  as  well 
as  situations  more  happily  chosen  than  to  Uie  towns  of 
Old  Spain.  The  conquerors  endeavoured  to  fix  and 
to  generalise  these  beneBcent  dispositions  in  their  new 
possessions  by  the  means  of  law ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but,  had  they  been  punctually  executed,  America 
ivould  have  presented  a  moro  pleasing  aspect  from  its 
regularity  and  from  its  decwrations.  The  United 
States  have  also  fixed  upon  sites  and  plans  for  new 
towns  destined  to  rise  upon  thar  soil :  th^  have  made 
all  the  necessary  regulations  for  addirtg  at  ohoe  cle. 
^nce,  beauty,  and  convenience  to  tbeir  country ; 
nothing  has  been  omitted,  and  in  tbe  lapse  of  tinM^ 
America  will  present  tbe  unheard  of  spectacle  of  ■■ 
immense  country  laid  out  as  it  were  with  a  line. 

'The  new  states  will  of  course  follow  these  enmplet, 
not  being  embarrassed  in  any  degree  by  old  buildings, 
whicb  always  operate  as  a  constraint  or  confinement 
when  new  ones  are  to  be  erected  ;  tbey  can  display  on 
their  free  soil  the  genius  of  Europe,  her  taste  and  htr 
arts  :  they  are  at  liberty  to  choose  models  in  all  ooud- 
triei,  and  to  apply  them  at  home  in  sndb  a  maaoar  at 
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ftx>m  their  love  of  science,  in  the  itrae  pl»ces  of  i» 
struction— meeting  the  productions  of  their  cltntsto 
cultivated  y  the  hands  of  tboie  to  whom  they  them- 
selves cat  in  order  to  ha*-e  their  minds  cultintcdf 
What  8  novel  career  is  opened  to  study  by  the  research 
and  development  of  all  such  parts  of  instruction  M 
relate  to  the  Colonies  i  How  delightful  to  a  feeling  minil 
to  see  the  remedies  for  the  peculiar  diseases  witb  which 
nature  has  affljcted  tiie  colonial  regions  prepared  in 
bis  own  country,  and  the  Old  World  labouring  to  gi*B 
back  to  the  New  those  preservatiTOs  which  she  re- 
ceived from  it  for  the  relief  of  her  own  inhabitants  ^ 
May  all  their  contentions  be  confined  to  such  peaot- 
able  exchanges  of  kind  ofliocs. 

Eurojje  would  have  to  take  one  step  more  to  com- 
plete her  work,  in  fevoar  of  her  Colonies^  nandy,  to 
promote  the  increase  of  their  population  ;  she  would 
be  working  for  her  own  advantage.  By  giving  inha- 
bitants to  the  Colonies,  she  would  provide  conaumcrt 
for  her  own  productions  ;  she  would  Irequcntly  disen- 
cumber herself  of  the  excess  of  her  population,  an  iu- 
struinent  of  harm  upon  her  own  soil,  of  prosperity  on 
that  of  the  Colonies.  He  who  loads  the  lands  of  Eu- 
rope with  an  useless  or  dangerous  weight,  becomes  an 
industrious  cultivator  in  America,  a  father  of  a  family 
as  friendly  to  morals  as  he  might  have  been  hostile  to 
them  in  Europe.  But  we  are  not  contemplating  those 
cai^oee  of  men  taken  without  selection,  hea[>ed  to> 
gether  in  infected  ships,  thrown  without  precaution 
upon  those  murderous  regions  which  have  quickly  de- 
voured whole  swarms  of  dupes,  deceived  by  sharpers, 
end  conducted  by  the  blind :  no,  no,  we  could  never 
entertain  a  thought  of  renewing  a  measure  which  might 
recall  similar  horrors,   but  to  remove  every   barrier 
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wbieh  would  (^Mtnict  iheir  puaage  towanlt  Um  Colo* 
niei  1  andf  that  no  ipprebeDiioni  might  be  enterUiiMd 
from  this  inpcrc^ible  efflux  of  iababitanU*  it  will 
neTer  amount  to  30,000  men  a  year :  and  what  i*  tiii» 
quaeti^toallEDrope?  In  the  year  of  the  greatest  asii- 
grattoa  to  America  it  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
SyOOO  men.  The  inhabitants  which  Europe  boa  cediad 
to  the  ColoDiea  have  not  dispeopled  her;  for  when  she 
has  lent  one  man  to  the  Colonies,  it  bu  been  the 
means  of  causing  two  to  Spring  up  in  Europe. 

Europe  should,  on  this  occasion,  never  loae  sight  of 
the  interest  which  she  has  in  augmoiting  that  popu- 
lation which  is  properly  her  own  ;  for  it  has  the  same 
taste  as  that  of  Europe,  which  is  the  only  thing  that 
concerns  her.  Men,  who  are  strangers  to  her  tastes, 
would  be  the  same  to  ber  as  nonentities  ;  and,  if  we 
except  the  sacred  character  of  humanity,  the  animal 
which  supports  man  and  clothes  him  with  its  fleece  is 
more  usefiil  to  him  than  the  stupid  sav^ie  who  spends 
his  sad  days  in  a  drowsy  apathy,  which  estranges  him 
from  ail  the  world  beside. 

Such  are  the  ideas  which  the  consideration  of  this 
great  question  of  the  Colonies,  and  that  of  its  conoac- 
tiou  with  the  general  interests  of  Europe,  and  of  the 
world,  have  su^ested  to  us.  It  could  not  possibly  be 
taken  up  under  more'  &vounible  circunubinces.  The 
barrier  of  prqudice  is  broken  down :  the  old  spirit  of 
monopoly  has  been  obliged  to  yield  to  the  true  princ^ 
pies  of  commerce  :  no  obstacle  can  any  loager  oppose. 
the  march  of  the  hamaa  mind  and  human  industry. 
Our  wish  is  to  persuade  ell  governments  to  permit  those 
happy  dispositions  to  act;  we  have  only  one  request  ta 
make,  which  is,  not  £x  tbem  to  do  any  thing,  but 
simply  lor  them  not  to  freptnt  ctbem ;  the  whole  art 
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s  it  w*re  by  instinct,  towards  the  ocean, )» 
uiinerce  and  navigation;  througlt  these  it  ii 
id  careers   open    tbemselves   to  his  view;  h 
«d  the  native  impulse  of  h'\»  blood,  wluA 
Liitn   towards  all  oiaritime  and  conimeraal 
OS.     Let  mankind  only  feci  waDts  and  con- 
le  American  asks  no  more,  and   tlie  saise 
ay  be  applied  to  him  as  to  tlie  Dutch,  "  Let 
imerce    increase,   and    Dutchmen    wU  ia- 

nitfid  States  have  got  possession  of  Louisiani, 
rodigiously  extended  beyond  the  Apalachian 
s,  and  seem  as  if  they  would  extend  to  the 
the  South  Sea.     Their  establishnients  tnni 
exico,  on  its  northern  frontier,  and  there  i) 
but  tbcy  will  endeavour  to  stretch  the  limits 
ana  to  the  great  river  Del  Norte.     When 
held  the  United  States,  she  took  care  to  add 
tia,  or  Acadia,   by  the  [xiace  of  Utrecht,  in 
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Ittioii  in  the  United  States  has  hitherto  been  the 
ttieans  of  Great  Britain's  retaining  those  two  posses* 
lions ;  but  when  the  increase  of  that  population  will 
piaee  an  enormous  mass  of  Americans  at  their  very 
loors,  how  can  England  be  able  to  defend  them? 
Acadia  and  Canada  will  have  ceased  to  belong  to  Eng« 
iKlid  on  the  day  that  the  United  States  will  be  able  to 
Miblish  an  army  of  50,000  men.  The  English  wiU 
Bnd  themselves  in  a  position,  with  respect  to  the 
ft.mericans,  equivalent  to  that  in  which  they  formerly 
hatid  themselves  in  France.  l*hey  will  be  in  the 
mme  circumstances  in  Canada  as  they  were  in  France 
3aring  the  time  that  they  held  possession  of  Guienne 
Itid  Normandy ;  as  the  Swedes  were  in  Finland  since 
I  Petersburgh  existed,  but  with  this  difierence,  that 
Gruienne  and  Finland  are  situated  only  at  the  distance 
yf  a  few  leagues  from  England  and  Sweden,  whereas 
ike  United  States  are  by  the  side  of  Canada,  and  Eng^ 
land  is  distant  a  thousand  leagues  from  it. 

It  is  proper  to  add  to  this  first  consideration,  that 
jf  the  relative  expence  which  this  war  will  draw  on 
the  two  countries ;  it  is  very  evident  that  any  war  in 
A.merica  or  Canada  will  stand  England  infinitely  more 
lear  than  the  United  States.  It  would  be  worth  while 
to  discover  how  much  the  last  war  in  Canada  has  cost 
Ekigland. 

It  is  then  demonstrated,  that  in  the  course  of  some 
Sme,  either  short  or  long,  the  United  States,  or  Ame* 
ican  confederatism,  will  hold  dominion  over  all  North 
America. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  what  will  North  America 
)ecome  ?  Will  she  remain  united  and  republican  ? 
[a  she  destined  to  falsify  the  ancient  princij^es  which 
la^ign  the  term  of  existence  of  every  republic  to  its 
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a  extent  ?    The  government  whicli  wu  id 
>ted  to  a  population  of  from*  four  to  eighl 
aS  men,  to  an  uniform  and  contracted  terri- 
it  equally  suit  a  population  and  extent  of 
much  more  enlarged  ?    When  a  great  part  of 
1  shall   find  themselves  placed    behind  vast 
mountains,  such  as  the  Apalachian,  will  not 
ng  which  exists  on  one  side  of  that  chain 
us  of  living    independent  of   every  tliiag 
ists  on  the  opposite  side?  The  contiguity  of 
d  States,  when  first  Ibrmed,  their  situation 
sea,  which  facilitated  their  mutual  commo- 
liave  contributed  very  much  to  their  furiM-    ' 
one   political   body;  but  at    present,  wbcn 
e  States  penetrate  a  great  way  into  the  coun- 
I  the  distances  have  become  immense,  when 
ssary  to   cross   mountains  of  difficult  access 
rposes  of  communication,   the  st;itcs  rf  the 
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idow  with  vBipect  to  At  state  of  Spun,  oomparod  with 
dMt  0f  the  otbsr  powers  of  Eorope,  ind  the  young 
tten  of  Amema,  Mctifl^ng  a  part  of  their  natioiMl 
prejudices^  have  conceived  a  marked  pradilectioii  ibr 
attch  nations  as  are  in  a  more  cultivated  state  than  old 
Spain.  Under  such  cireainstaaces  it  cannot  ezoitc 
astonish  Doent,  that  the  pcrittieal  movements  which  haf« 
tftken  place  in  Europe  ^ince  1789,  have  excited  At 
most  lively  interest  among  men  who  have  long  e^ived 
to  rights,  the  prrvation  of  which  is,  atonoe,  an  obstacle 
to  public  pro^Kfity,  and  a  motive  of  reseatment 
against  the  mother  country. 

**  'Hiis  dispositioa  of  men's  minds  impelled  the  vie^ 
K^s  and  governors  in  some  oi  the  provinces  to  adopt 
measures  which,  softr  from  calming  the  agitatieiit«f 
the  Colonies,  contributed  to  add  to  their  diaeontailt. 
Some  thought  they  saw  the  germ  of  revolt  in  eveiy 
association,  the  <^ect  of  which  was  the  pn^iagation  of 
knowledge.  PrtntiBg  presses  were  prohibibad  in  towM 
«f  from  for^  to  fifty  thousand  inhabitants ;  peaceable 
citizens  who  had  retired  to  the  country,  and  were 
reading  the  works  of  Montesquieu  and  Robertson,,  or 
of  RoDBseaa,  were  suspected  of  revolationaty  ideas. 
When  war  br»ke  out  between  FVance  and  Spain^ 
the  unfortunate  Frenchmen  who  bad  been  living  in 
Mexico  tweo^  or  thirty  years,  were  draped  to  prisoih 
One  of  themy  aqoprehensive  of  seeing  the  bartiaroas 
spectacle  of  an  auto-de-f^  renewed,  committed  an  act 
Af  suicide  in  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition  :  his  body 
was  burned  in  the  public,  square  of  Quknadero.  At 
Che  tame  epochs  the  govemment  thoi^ht  they  diseo- 
vered  a  conspiracy  at  Santa  F^  theeapitaloftheking^ 
irfom  of  New  Grttnada  ;  indrviduels  were  put  in  irons 
who,  in  the  way  of  trad*  with  tiw  island  of  -St.  Do- 
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extreme  and  highly  improbsble  case  of  At 
tales  holding  together,  assuredly  the  govern. 
St  change,  or  if  not,   the   notions  of  every 
cb  governs  men  must  have  changed,  and  il 
forraable  to  every  rule  of  probability,  tbit 
d  States  will  do  that  which  England  oaght  to 
,  in  erecting  a  throne  in  America,  instead  «f 
be  expense  of !  00,000  men,  and  2000,000,000 
to  maintain  her  own  there,  contrary  to  at! 
d  probability.     It  is  very  evident  that  the 
ates  will  do  that  which  France  in   its  turn 
ve  done — by  establishing  a  French  Prince  ifl 
nstcad  of  making  it  an  English  province  bj 
iog  to  keep  it  a  French  one.    It  will  belonglo 
1  States  to  repair  those  capital  mistakes.  Iht 
ates  have  exposed  royalty  to  great  danger  by 
ion  of  thoir  Congress,  which  extends  over  all 
it  mny  make  sliipwreck  of  Spain  in  that  part 
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country  from  which  she  receives  her  riches,  is  of  n 
nature  to  make  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  men^ 
such  as  the  rules  of  wisdom  order  us  to  guard  against 
at  any  price. 

It  will  be  curious  to  observe  how  those  who  have., 
had  so '  little  foresight  will  repair  their  mistakes  when 
the  event  takes  place ;  but  then  a  cry  not  less  loud 
will  be  uttered  thaa  if  it  had  been  under  the  safeguard 
of  impossibility  itself* 

If  there  be  any  thin^  more  astonishing  than  this 
spectacle,  it  is  the  passiveness  of  those  who  assist  in 
it  without  seeming  to  understand  any  thing  about  it* 


CHAP.  XXXI. 

Colonial  Establishments. 

A.FTER  having  said  that  it  is  necessary  to  form  Co- 
lonies, is  it  not,  also,  proper  to  state  what  should  be 
done  for  them ;  and  would  not  this  work  be  incom* 
plete  without  such  an  article,  for  the  conclusion  of 
which  the  nature  of  the  subject  seems  to  have  reserved 
it,  as  the  painter  and  artist  reserve  shading  and  orna- 
ments until  they  are  putting  the  last  hand  to  their 
performances. 

The  European  establishments  all  savour  strongty  of 
the  epoch  of  their  formation  ;  the  arts  were  then  in 
their  infancy,  especially  such  as  relate  to  the  enjoy- 
ments of  life,  or  even  of  domestic  economy.  In  dis- 
tant times,  for  instance,  men  lived  apart  from  each 
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lling  in  frightful  cities  destined  rather  fbi 
ce  Bgainit  the  enemy  than  for  convenience  < 
;lierefore  present  atmost  every  where  a  hidi- 
ThiTC  are  none  in  Europe  really  hand- 
hoBe  lately  built  i  which  i»  the  reason  that 
t  every  where  present  beautiful  suburbs  by 

very  ugly  tnwiiB  ;  their  contiguity  exhibits 
rect  and  striking  contrast  of  the  difference 
t  ages,  and  may  be  used  as  a  model.  Ttiat 
>pened  in  the  interior  of  tiie  habitations  of 
)k  place  in  every  thing  else  ;  every  thing  was 
ncoutli  and  gross.  She  transported  her  igoo- 
want  of  taste  to  the  Colonies ;  they  were 
rganized  on  defective  plans  like  their  roo- 
,cw  day  has  shone  forth  on  Europe,  the  arts 
n  away  i^niorance,  taste  has  replaced  bar- 
id  every  thing  which  is  dated  within  the 
)0  or  150  years  back  is  marked  by  succes- 

63    of    taste,   elegance,    and    conveniencej^ 
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equally   unprovided  with   o^caaumeata  and  with  the 
mean9  of  raising  any;  becauae»  like  motft other  savage 
nations*  or  nations  in  their  infanc^y^  they  had  not  the 
least  notion  of  the  most  common  instruments^  they 
were  not  even  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  saw  and  of 
the  hatchet,  without  which  there  are  neither  architects 
nor  houses.  The  Spaniards  were  therefore  under  a  nece^ 
sity  of  building  the  towns  which  they  now  inhabit. 
They  took  advantage  of  the  unoccupied  space  and  of 
the  want  of  old  foundations  to  build  there  commodi^ 
ously  and  according  to  uniform  plans.     This  is  what 
has  given  to  tlie  towns  of  the  Spanish  continent  « 
greater  degree  of  regularity  and  convenience,  as  well 
as  situations  more  happily  chosen  than  to  the  towns  erf* 
Old  Spain.     The  conquerors  endeavoured  to  fix  and 
to  generalise  these  beneficent  dispositions  in  their  new 
possessions  by  the  means  of  law ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but,   had  they  been    punctually  executed,  America 
would  have  presented  a  more  pleasing  aspect  firom  its 
regularity  and  from   its  decorations.      The   United 
States  have  also  fixed  upon  sites  and  plans  fi>r  new 
towns  destined  to  rise  upon  their  soil :  they  have  made 
all  the  necessary  regulations  for  adding  at  once  ele» 
c^nce,   beauty,  and  convenience  to  their  country; 
nothing  has  been  omitted,  and  in  the  lapse  of  tiiii«| 
America  will  present  the  unheard  of  spectacle  of  aa 
immense  country  laid  out  as  it  were  with  a  line. 

The  new  states  will  of  course  follow  these  examples^ 
not  being  embarrassed  in  any  degree  by  old  buildings, 
which  always  operate  as  a  constraint  or  confinement 
when  new  ones  are  to  be  erected ;  they  can  display  on 
their  free  soil  the  genius  of  Europe,  her  taste  and  her 
arts :  they  are  at  liberty  lo  chooae  models  in  all  coun- 
tries, and  to  apply  them  at  home  in  such  a  manner  as 
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leir  respective  localities,  to  generalize  the  iu- 
[vhich  decorate  certain  states  or  only  certain 
loee  states.  Europe  will  not  have,  for  so 
e  and  so  painfully,  preceded  her  Colonies  in 
■  of  civilization,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
;  to  them  all  at  once  ;  and  that  gift,  the  fruit 
g  labours,  will  be,  at  once,  the  acknowledg- 
gratitude  for  what  she  has  received  from 
an  expiation  for  every  thing  which  she  has 

against  them.  Europe  should  also  second 
of  her  Colonies  by  all  the  institutions  ap- 

those  countries — a  matter  for  svhicb  she 
-oach  lictscif  as  never  having  thought  of  il 
islontrasthe  Colonies  belonged  to  her  she 
ight  of  forming  a  truly  colonial  establish- 
so  much  as  one  set  apart  for  the  education 
lonists,  as  well  as  for  discovering  remedies 
iseases  as  are  peculiar  to  them,  for  acquiring 
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not  the  parent  states  have  gained  by  extending  the 
knowledge  of.  colonial  productions  at  hom^  as  well  as* 
by  giving  their  own  productions  to  the  Colonies? 
Would  not  this  new  kind  of  commerce  and  exchange 
have  been  the  most  precious  of  all  ?  Would  it  not  have 
been  equally  useful  to  the  Colonies  and  to  Europe  ? 
The  new  arrangement  enables  them  to  repair  that  neg- 
lect: the  Colonies,  divided  into  several  states,  will  be  bet-* 
ter  known  in  proportion  as  they  become  piore  populous; 
they  will  stand  in  more  need  of  Europe  in  every  thing 
that  belongs  to  education,  to  sciences,  and  the  arts.  For 
a  long  time  to  come  these  new  countries  will  not  have 
within  themselves  the  talents  or  knowledge  which 
their  different  employments  require*  Empires  do  not 
commence  with  academicians,  but  with  cultivators; 
population  and  settlement  are  the  first  objects ;  study 
succeeds,  end  science  arrives  to  improve  and  adorn  the 
edifice:  such  is  the  gradation  of  civilization.^  The 
United  States,  founded  by  a  very  enGgbtened  people^ 
and  having  possessed  such  men  as  Franklin,  and  pos- 
sessing many  other  well  informed  men,  still  feel  this 
want  of  masters ;  the  new  states  will  feel  the  same 
wants  for  a  long  time  to  come,  and  Europe,  if  she 
know  how  to  take  advantage  of  it,  may  still  enjoy 
their  infancy  for  a  considerable  period.  Have  we  not 
seen  Brazil  borrowing  her  instructors  from  France^ 
with  which  she  could  not  be  supplied  within  herself? 
Why  might  not  establishments  be  formed  in  Europe 
capable  of  attracting  the  Americans,  by  enabling  them 
to  find  methods  of  instruction  hercj^which  as  yet  they 
have  not  among  themselves  ?  What  spectacle  is  more 
grand,  and  at  the  same  time  more  satisiactory,  than 
that  which  the  Peruvian,  the  Mexican,  the  Creole  of 
the  Antilles^  would  present  when  assembled  together. 
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love  of  8ciei>ce,  in  the  nne  places  of  M. 
-meeting  the  prodocliont  of  their  cltnuta 
by  the  hands  of  tho»e  to  whom  they  thero- 
e  in  order  to  have  their  minds  cultivated  f 
ivel  career  is  opened  to  study  by  the  reseuch 
tpment  of  all  such  parts  of  inetruction  as 
e  Colonies  ?  How  delightful  to  a  feeling  mind 
remedies  for  the  peculiar  diseases  witb  whicb 
;  affljeted  the  colonial  regions  (H-eparcd  in 
luntry,  and  the  Old  World  labouring  to  give 
le  New  those  prescnratives  which  she  re 
1  it  for  the  relief  of  lier  own  inhabitmnU? 
leir  contentions  be  confined  to  snch  peaos- 
nges  of  kind  office*. 

would  have  to  lake  one  step  more  to  com- 
ifork  in  favour  of  her  Colonies,  namelv,  to 
je  increase  of  their  population  ;  slie  would 
g  for  her  own  adraii tri 2;c'.  Bv  !,'iviiig  ioba- 
tbe  Colonies,  she  would   provide  consumen 
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which  would  obitruct  their  passage  towards  the  Colo* 
nies;  and^  that  do  apprebeosions  might  be  entertained 
from  this  imperceptible  eflSox  of  inhabitants,  it  will 
never  amount  to  20,000  men  a  year :  and  what  is  this 
quantity  to  all  Europe?  In  the  year  of  the  greatest  emi- 
gratioa  to  America  it  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
5,000  men.  The  inhabitants  which  Europe  has  cedsd 
to  the  Colonies  have  not  dispeopled  her;  for  when  she 
has  sent  one  man  to  the  Colonies,  it  has  been  the 
means  of  causing  two  to  spring  up  in  Europe. 

Europe  should,  on  this  occasion,  never  lose  sight  of 
the  interest  which  she  has  in  augmenting  diat  popu-^ 
lation  which  is  properly  her  own  ;  for  it  has  the  same 
taste  as  that  of  Europe,  which  is  the  only  thing  that 
concerns  her.  Men,  who  are  strangers  to  her  tastes, 
would  be  the  same  to  her  as  nonentities  ;  and,  if  we 
except  the  sacred  character  of  humanity,  the  animal 
which  supports  man  and  clothes  him  with  its  fleece  is 
more  useful  to  him  than  the  stupid  savage  who  spends 
his  sad  days  in  a  drowsy  apathy,  which  estranges  him 
from  all  the  world  beside* 

Such  are  the  ideas  which  the  consideration  of  this 
great  question  of  the  Colonies,  and  that  of  its  connec- 
tion with  the  general  interests  of  Europe,  and  of  the 
world,  have  suggested  to  us.  It  could  not  possibly  be 
taken  up  under  more  &vourable  circumstances.  The 
barrier  of  prejudice  is  broken  down  :  the  old  spirit  of 
monopoly  has  been  obliged  to  yield  to  the  tme  princi- 
pies  of  commerce :  no  obstacle  can  any  longer  oppose . 
ihe  march  of  the  hnman  mind  and  human  industry. 
Our  wish  is  to  persuade  all  governments  to  permit  those 
happy  dispositbns  to  act ;  we  have  only  one  request  to 
make,  which  is,  not  £w  them  to  do  any  thing,  bot 
simply  for  them  not  to  prevent  otheni ;  the  whole  art 
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ery  is  entirely  comprehended  in  this  at  the 
:ne.     We  shall  here  conclude  with  expressing 
It  which  is  deeply  impressed  upon  our  hearts, 
tliat  if  it  were  permitted  to  regret  life,  or  to 
iturn  to  it,  it  would  be  not  to  be  deprived  of 
icle  which  the  world  will  present  after  the 
amplishment  of  that  revolution  which  is  now 
iS  in  America.     If  our  ancestors  saw  every 
ige  around  thero  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
that  country,  our  posterity  will  be  witnessei 
ther  changes,  in  consequence  of  what  it  feels 
lent  moment : 

Magnru  o6  integro  stcdorum  itatcitHr  ordo.    _  ^    ,.^  _ 

ik  the  following  extract  from  M.  de  Hutn- 
lication,  very  well  calculated  to  throw  some 
haH^^nin^brwa^Mr^meric^Miresent^ 
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the  river  Del  Norte,  and  to  the  coasts  ofr  New  Call* 
fornia.  There  were  insurrections  of  Indiana  in  l6or» 
1609,  1624,  and  1692.  In  the  kst,  the  palace  of  the 
Viceroy^  the  mansion  house  of  the  mayor,  and  the 
public  prisons, ^ere  burned  down  by  the  natives,and  the 
Viceroy,  Count  de  Galvez,  could  find  no  security  but 
in  the  protection  of  the  monks  of  the  .Order  of  St 
Francis.  Notwithstanding  those  events,  caused  by  a 
want  of  subsistence,  the  Court  of  Madrid  did  not  con- 
sider itself  under  any  necessity  of  augmenting  the 
troops  in  New  Spain^  in  those  times  when  the  union 
between  the  Mexican  and  European  Spaniards  was 
even  close :  the  mistrust  of  the  mother  country  was 
solely  confined  to  the  natives  and  mestizoes,  or  those 
of  mixed  breed  ;  the  number  of  white  Creoles  was 
so  very  trifling,  that  from  that  very  circumstance  they 
were  reduced  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Euro- 
peans. It  is  to  that  state  of  things  that  the  tranquillity 
must  be  attributed,  which  prevailed  in  the  Spanish 
Colonies,  when,  after  the  death  of  Charles  II,  foreigii 
princes  were  contending  for  the  possession  of  Spain. 
The  Mexicans,  at  that  epoch,  at  first  governed  by  a 
descendant  of  Montezuma,  and  afterwards  by  an  arch* 
bishop  Mechoachan,  remained  tranquil  spectators  of 
the  great  contest  between  the  houses  of  France  and 
Austria.  The  Colonies  patiently  followed  the  lot  of 
the  motlier  country ;  and  the  successors  of  Philip  V 
did  not  begin  to  fear  the  spirit  of  independence  which 
manifested  itself  in  New  England  so  long  back  as  the 
year  1743,  until  the  grand  confederation  of  free  states 
was  formed  in  North  America* 

^^  The  apprehensions  t>f  the  court  were  still  further 
increased  when,  a  few  years  before  the  peace  of  Ver- 
saCilles,  Gabriel  Condorcanqui,  the  son  of  the  Cacique 
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ma,  better  known  under  tbo  name  of  Tupic 
xcited  a  rebellion  amoog  the  aboriginal  id- 
of  Pent  for  the  purpose  of  eBtablishing  the 
mpire  of  the  Incas  at  Cusco.     That  civil 
ag  which  the  Indians  exercised    tbe    moil 
lets  of  cruelty,  continued  almost  two  yean; 
Spaniards  had  lost  the  battle  in  the  pro> 
inta,  the  daring  enterprine  of  Tupac  Aroani 
e  been  attended  w  ith  fatal  consequences,  not 
e  mother  country  but  probably  to  the  exift- 
II  the  whites  established   on    the   derated 
)e  Cordilleras  and  those  in  the  neighboarinf 
however  extraordinary  that  event  may  ap- 
auses  were  not  at  all  connected    with    ibf 
g  to  which  the  prepress  of  civilization  ami 
of  a  free  government  had  given  birth  amoo; 
ies.     Isolated    from  the  rest  of  the   world, 
}  sort  of  communication  but  wild    ttiu  pons 
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idets  with  vetpect  to  thft  state  of  Sptin^  compared  with 
that  of  the  other  powers  of  Earope,  and  the  young 
Aen  of  America^  sacrilBeing  a  part  of  their  national 
prejudices^  have  conceived  a  marked  predilectioo  for 
soch  nations  as  are  in  a  more  cultivated  state  than  old 
Spain.  Under  such  circumstances  it  cannot  excite 
astonish  ment^  that  the  political  movements  which  have 
taken  place  in  Borope  since  17899  have  excited  Ae 
most  lively  interest  among  men  who  have  long  aspired 
to  rights,  the  privation  of  which  is,  at  once,  an  obstacle 
to  public  prosperity,  and  a  motive  of  resentment 
against  the  mother  country. 

**  This  disposition  of  men's  minds  impelled  the  viei^ 
roys  and  governors  in  some  ot  the  provinces  to  adopt 
measures  which,  so  hv  from  calming  the  agitations  of 
the  Colonies,  contributed  to  add  to  their  discontent* 
Some  thought  they  saw  the  germ  of  revolt  in  eveiy 
association,  the  object  of  which  was  the  propagation  of 
knowledge.  Printing  pi^ases  were  prohibited  in  towns 
of  from  forty  to  fifty  thousand  inhabitants  $  peaceable 
citizens  who  had  retired  to  the  country,  and  were 
reading  the  works  of  Montesquieu  and  Robertson,,  or 
of  Rousseau,  were  suspected  of  revolutionary  ideas* 
When  war  broke  out  between  FVance  and  Spain^ 
the  unfortunate  Frenchmen  who  had  been  living  in 
Mexico  twenty  or  thirty  years,  were  dragged  to  prison. 
One  of  them^  sipprehensive  of  seeing  the  barbarous 
spectacle  of  an  auto-de-f<$  renewed,  committed  an  act 
of  suicide  in  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition  :  his  body 
vras  homed  in  the  public,  square  of  Quimadero.  At 
Aie  same  epochi  the  government  thought  they  disco- 
vered a  conspiracy  at  Santa  Fe,  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  New  Granada  ;  individuals  were  pot  in  irons 
vrho,  in  the  way  of  trade  with  the  island  of  iBt.  Do^ 
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d  procured  some  French  journals  ;  jooAit 

years  of  age  were  put  to  the  torture  for  (he 
extorting  secrets  from  them  of  wbicb  tbey 
owledge. 

a  midstofthese  agitations,  respectable  magi}' 
c  recollection  of  it  is  pleasant),  and  they  too  i 

,  raised  their  voices  against  these  acts  of  id-  i 
violence  ;  they  represented  to  Court  that  a 
:  policy  was  attended  with  no  other  efiect  i 
of  souring  men's  minds,  and  that  it  was  not 
and  by  augmenting  the  number  <rf  troops 
of  natives,  but  by  an  equitable  government, 
proving  the  social  institutions,  and  by  cOm- 
h  the  just  demands  of  the  Colonists,  that  the 

united  the  Colonies  to  die  mother  countrv 
nade  still  more  fast.     Such  salutary  counciJ 
llowed,  the  colonial  regime  underwent  no 
id  in  17()6,  in  a  country  where  the  prc^ess 
I^e  had  been  favoured  by  frequentcommuni- 
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ract  from  a  Report  made  to  the  EngSA 
Pariiament. 

having  reminded  the  House  that  the  obur- 
thcrto  made  on  the  important  and  multipM 
IS  which  have  been  carried  on,  and  oo  Uk 
:)dured,  have  had   the  interests  of  the  East 

paiiy  more  particularly  for  their  object,  your 
c  will  now  examine  the  influence  which  thote  • 
IS  have  had  on  the   general    prosperity  of 
tain,  and  it  will  be  found  that  tlie  resuttsarr 
satisfactory  than  those  which  have  been  »ah- 
nspcction,  when  their  reference  to  the  sepa- 
sts  of  the  Company  were  alone  considered. 
mount  of  the  price  of  tlie  poods  and  manu* 

all  kinds,  ixponed  by  tlie  East  India  Com- 
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country,  to  the  amount  of  15y444j670/.  But  the  result 
of  the  commercial  transactionB  with  the  £ait 
might  be  rated  much  higher,  were  it  possible  to 
cover,  with  equal  certainty,  the  amount  of  the  im- 
portations and  exportations,  which  take  place  in  the 
privileged  and  the  private  trades,  respectively. 

<^  Oq  this  head  we  can  furnish  nothing  more  than 
such  approximating  data  as  are  founded  on  the  pro*- 
portion  which  exists  between  the  first  cost  and  the 
selling  price  of  the  Company *s  goods.  The  amount  of 
the  sale  of  goods,  arising  from  the  private,  privileged^ 
and  neutral  trades,  has  been  37,794987^/*  It  is  im* 
possible  to  state  at  present^  with  any  positive  degree  of 
assurance,  that  these  goods  were  purchased  by  the 
means  of  exports  from  England;  but  there  is  no 
manner  of  doubt  that  this  purchase  has  been  made  at 
a  price  far  below  the  first  cost  which  we  have  laid 
down.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  value  of  the 
exportations  which  have  taken  place,  the  diflference  be-' 
tween  it  and  the  sum  of  20,700,000/.  is  to  be  added 
to  the  conclusion  already  established;  namely,  the 
advantage  which  England  has  derived  from  the  balance 
of  her  exportations  and  importations ;  which  must  be 
still  further  augmented  from  the  transfer  of  capital, 
which  is  done  in  difierent  ways  between  India  and 
England,  the  amount  of  which  cannot  be  ascertained 
with  any  absolute  certainty. 

'^  Were  it  possible  to  establish  and  demonstrate 
those  conclusions  by  positive  calculation,  the  advan- 
tages which  Great  Britain  derives  would  appear  much 
more  considerable.  The  same  difficulty  does  not,  bow- 
ever,  prevent  us  from  showing  the  increase  which 
takes  place  in  the  circulation  of  wealth,  and  the  ben^ 
fits  which  India  and  England  have  derived  from  it,  at 
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time.     The  industry  of  the  inhabitants  rf 
received  great  encouragement,  and  has  be«i 
)lyextended  by  the  circulation  of46,OOO,000/. 
ng  them,  or  of  2,700,000/.  annually  addd 
rchase  of  the  goods,  which  are  required  b 
-land. 

produce  and  manufactures  of  India,  with 
U  sum  is  purchased,  joined  with  those  of 
icti  have  been  sold  in  England,  have  created 
>r  sale,  which  has  amounted  to  1 4 1  ,OOO,O00i 
'  10/.  a  year.  The  distribution  and  circuiatios 
lies  resulting  from   this  commerce  maybe 
i  in  the  following  manner: 

ed  of  English  produce  and 

facturcs    £  29,000,000 

ed  on  English  ships  and 

3 25,000,000 
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suai>  amounting  to  33,8QQjOOO/.  the  distribution  of 
that  8um^  and  the  naanner  in  which  it  is  employed;^ 
may  be  assigned  with  tqlersible  precision. 

'<  It  h^s  been  ^heiyn  that  the  customs^  levied  by 
the  Company  pn  imports^  and  employed  in  providing 
for  the  ordinary  expense?  gf  government^  amount  to 
39,300,000/.  and  those  uppn  exports  to  660,000/.— 
Total  391,960,000/, 

^^  All  these  different  sums,  taken  together,  prove 
that,  in  the  lap^  of  seventeen  years^  10,900)0b0/. 
per  annum,  have  been  put  into  circulation,  through 
different  channels,  in  the  interior  of  the  United  King- 
dom ;  that  its  manufactures  have  been  encouraged  and 
multiplied ;  navigation  increased,  territorial  revenues 
augmented,  its  commerce  considerably  extended,  its 
agriculture  become  more  flourishing ;  and,  in  fine,  that 
all  its  resources  and  power* have  assumed  a  new  degree 
of  force  and  extension/* 


A  judgment  may  be  formed  upon  the  general  state 
of  commerce,  and  of  the  truth  of  what  is  stated  in  this 
work,  with  respect  to  the  part  which  maritime  nations 
take,  (which  we  oppose  to  each  other  in  that  career), 
from  the  following  table,  stating  the  motion  of  com* 
mcrce  in  the  Baltic,  during  the  year  18l6. 

Ships  passed  tlie  Sound •  •    .  8,874 

Entered.— English 943 

Americans 85 

French 8 

Spanish « • $ 

2  K 
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ut. — English 900 

Americans 6S 

French 8 

Spanish 4 

tal.— English 18M 

Americans 1G8 

French  )6 

Spanish 9 

vc  slatement  precludes  every  kind  of  obset- 

Dg  to  the  last  reports  from  South  Ameria, 
that  the  Court  of  Brazil  will  soon  feel  the 
hat  policy,  which  has  impelled  it  to  oppose 
of  independence,   wliirh   prevails   over  all 

jyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Tliat  Court  has  not 
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liiey  arc  a  sensible  people,  and  judge,  very  correctly, 
that  it  is  not  for  the  interest  of  the  governments  of 
America  to  fight  against  each  other,  in  America,  for 
the  governments  of  Europe, 


All  reports  confirm  what  we  have  heard  respecting 
the  barbarfties  of  which  America  is  the  theatre. 

The  Court  of  Madrid  proves  their  existence,  by  in- 
serting the  following  teport  in  its  Gazette : 

''  Battle  of  St.  Helene,  in  Peru, 

April  Sd,  18 1 6. 

"  I  can  assure  your  Excellency,  that  I  never  saw 
rage  or  energy  equal  to  that  of  our  enemies.  They 
throw  themselves  on  our  muskets,  as  if  they  had  no- 
thing to  fear  from  them  :  our  soldiers  were  mixedVitl) 
them  :  they  grasped  our  men  by  the  body,  and  endea- 
voured to  wrench  the  arms  out  of  their  hands ;  a 
shower  of  stones  fell  upon  us ;  we  were  obliged  to 
fight  with  the  bayonet.  The  wretched  Lamargo  died 
by  my  hand.  I  did  not  cease  striking  him  with  my 
sabre,  until  he  let  his  sword  fall  out  of  his  hand.  I 
send  it  to  you,  together  with  his  head.  More  than 
600  men  were  dispatched  with  the  bayonet,  or  shot  by 
the  soldiers.  I  intend  to  have  the  celebrated  Pierre 
Nolasco  Vislarubia  beheaded  in  the  public  square :  he 
is  about  to  be  conveyed  to  Pisit,  together  with  two 
seijeants,  who  deserted  from  the  regiment  of  Lima, 
who  are  also  to  be  shot,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
prisoners.'* 

THE    END. 


C.  ii^lwin*  Printer, 
New  C'fdRe-Mrcel,  I»ndnn. 
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